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Literary fashions, like other fashions, are 
ephemeral, but they amount to a craze while 
they last. In this country at present the 
historical novel is carrying everything before 
it, and to foreign observers the movement 
seems like a veritable renaissance. The 
American historical novel means, of course, 
either a colonial story or one dealing with 
the Revolutionary days. The Civil war is too 
near to serve as a background for fiction, 
and the only other truly dramatic and mo- 
mentous period in our history is that which 
saw the passing of the colonial régime and 
the establishment of the federal union. It 
is therefore not surprising that the three 
historical novels which have created a stir 
and achieved an extraordinary popularity 
should go for their plot and material to the 
Revolution and _ pre-revolutionary days. 
** Richard Carvel,’’ ‘‘ Janice Meredith,’’ and 
‘*To Have and to Hold’’ are the brilliant 
popular successes referred to, and the impar- 
tial critic will not deny that in each there is 
sufficient merit to justify the stamp of 
popular approval. 

But do they denote a new tendency? Do 
they contain the promise of still greater 
developments? The answers must be in the 
negative. In these days of literary commer- 
cialism and sensationalism it is rash to 
generalize on the basis of a few sporadic 
occurrences. When one thinks of the furore 
over ‘‘Trilby’’ a few years ago; of the 
remarkable vogue of ‘‘ David Harum”’ and 
one or two other recent phenomena, he can- 
not fail to conclude that even the amazing 
success of three quasi-historical novels does 
not necessarily point to any enduring cultiva- 
tion of a new or revived genre. We cannot 
tell what tomorrow will bring forth, but in 
all probability the next ‘‘ hit ’’ will be made 
by a piece of fiction totally different from 
the examples cited by those who speak of a 
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renaissance of historical fiction in the United 
States. According to the London Academy, 
what is true of England, is true of this 
country. The art of historical fiction is dead. 
We have now and then a flash in the pan — 
Weyman and Hope in England, Churchill, 
Ford and Johnston in this country — but 
whoever would succeed in raising the genre 
in question ‘‘ must first create for it a new 
form, a governing convention, more in 
accord with naturalistic tendencies than that 
which has miraculously survived all the 
artistic upheavals of ninety years,’’ to use 
the words of our English critical contem- 
porary. 

Mere imitation of Scott will not answer. 
The historical novels may command wide 
circles of readers for the time being, and 
this argues a degree of interest and worth, 
but there is no new “‘note’’ in them, and 
they are devoid of originality or inspiration. 
They copy well-known models, and are clever, 
even brilliant, but the element of permanence 
is not present in their pages. The heroic, 
the romantic, the picturesque always appeals 
to the general reader, but to give a new 
impulse or direction to literary activity, to 
initiate a school, a vital, original, significant 
artistic idea is necessary. There are no real 
signs of a new departure in American fiction. 


=" 


Apropos the review of ‘‘ Memorials of the 
American Revolution ’’ presented in this is- 
sue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, it may be observed 
that America has made only a beginning, 
and that in a desultory fashion, of the 
important work of preserving its historical 
monuments. A Briton has taunted us with 
having no ruins, and perhaps it is well that 
we have not, else their fate might have been 
that of Libby Prison, the Liberty Bell, the 
Lincoln Cabin, and other traveling side-shows. 
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That we are awakening to the desirability of 
securing to future generations some material 
vestiges of the past is indicated in many 
ways. The women who saved Mount Vernon 
for a national shrine; Mrs. Hemenway and 
the rescuers of the Old South Meeting-House 
in Boston; the Washington’s Headquarters 
Associations of Morristown, New Jersey, and 
elsewhere; the services of the Sons and 
Daughters of the Revolution in marking 
historic sites, and in some instances preserv- 
ing historic buildings — all these bear witness 
to that growing interest in the past which 
crowds our libraries with inquirers for works 
on genealogy and local history. To some 
extent in England and to a far greater 
degree in Paris and her provincial imitators, 
organized and skilfully directed endeavor is 
made to identify historic sites, register 
historic relics, and as far as possible to 
secure the preservation of such monuments 
unaltered. In a French city the visitor will 
often find a municipal museum in charge of 
a competent archzologist, who will show the 
treasures of his shelves and cases, or conduct 
the enthusiastic student afield to this bit of 
ancient wall, or notable dwelling, or other 
landmark. The national and state govern- 
ments in the United States have thus far 
(with a single notable exception) attempted 
nothing. of this sort, though some considera- 
tion has been had for natural scenery in the 
case of Niagara, the Yellowstone and the 
Yosemite, if not of the Palisades of the 
Hudson. Massachusetts furnishes the shin- 
ing exception to this legislative indifference. 
This state has for some years enjoyed the 
services of a ‘‘ Board of Trustees of Public 
Reservations.’’ To this body public spirited 
citizens are encouraged to bequeath lands 
and houses for the perpetual use of the 
people. The example of Massachusetts might 
well be followed by other states. It has 
already been the inspiration of a most useful 
English corporation, ‘‘ The National Trust 
for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty,’’ to which have been entrusted cer- 
tain choice bits of scenery and ruined build- 
ings. The news that the Lakes of Killarney 
in Ireland and the Druid stones of Stonehenge 
on Salisbury Plain are offered for sale to the 
highest. bidder shows that there is a great 
work for this trust to perform. 


oe 


The unveiling of a monument on the battle- 
field of Antietam, commemorating the valor 
of both Union and Confederate soldiers, 
distinguished Decoration Day this year above 
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its predecessors. The president of the United 
States, senators and representatives, the 
governor of Maryland and the veterans of 
both armies participated in the ceremonies 
of this significant occasion. 

**T count it a great honor,’’ said the presi- 
dent, ‘‘ to join with Maryland in its tribute 
to the valor and heroism and sacrifices of the 
Confederate and Union armies. The valor 
of the one or the other, the valor of both, 
is the heritage of us all. And the achieve- 
ments of that war, every one of them are 
just as much the inheritance of those who 
failed as those who prevailed, and when they 
went to war two years ago, the men of the 
north and the men of the south vied with 
each other to show their devotion to the 
United States.’’ 

The monument is of granite and bronze, 
octagon, twenty-two feet in diameter at base 
and thirty-five feet high to the top of the 
statue. Upon the base rests eight columns, 
representing the eight Maryland commands, 
which were present at the battle, united in 
supporting the ‘‘ Temple of Liberty,’’ which 
is of bronze and forms the canopy. The 
whole is surmounted by a bronze statue 
representing ‘‘ Peace,’’ with sword sheathed 
and pointing downward. The figure holds a 
laurel wreath over the hilt of the sword. On 
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four of the faces of the monument are bronze 
bas-reliefs, representing scenes in the battle. 
On the interior faces of the buttresses are 
eight bronze tablets, bearing in raised letters 
the names and record during the war of the 
eight organizations commemorated by the 
monument. The monument cost twelve thou- 
sand dollars. The original design was drawn 
by the late Major Henry G. Graham, of the 
Fifth Maryland Infantry, and was afterward 
modified by the Harrison Granite Company, 
who were the contractors for the erection of 
the monument. 

The commands thus honored are the Sec- 
ond, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Purnell Legion, 
regiments of infantry, and Batteries A and 
B, First Maryland Union Artillery, and 
Brockenbrough’s and Dement’s Batteries of 
Confederate artillery. 

The movement to erect the monument 
grew out of a desire of the Maryland mem- 
bers of the Grand Army of the Republic to 
honor the dead of Maryland who fell in the 
battle. The Grand Army at first contem- 
plated erecting the monument only to com- 
memorate the Union dead, but Norman C. 
Scott, state senator from Washington county 
in 1898, was influential in having the appro- 
priation include the Confederate dead. 


we 


On April 19 the 123rd anniversary of the 
landing of Lafayette at Georgetown, South 
Carolina, a bronze statue of Washington and 
Lafayette was unveiled in one of New York’s 
parks. The statue is the gift to the city of 
Charles Broadway Rouss, and is a duplicate 
of the one presented to the city of Paris 
some time ago by Joseph Pulitzer, of New 
York, and erected on the Rue des Etats 
Unis. The sculptor of both statues is 
Bartholdi, whose famous creation, Liberty 
Enlightening the World, greets the traveler 
as he approaches the mouth of the Hudson. 
It is said that the original of the Washington- 
Lafayette statue, now standing in Paris, was 
purchased on condition that a duplicate be 
made and that it be erected in New York. 
The figures of Washington and Lafayette are 
so disposed as to emphasize ‘‘ the friendship 
and remembrance which join so closely the 
United States and France.”’ 

There is particular appropriateness in 
associating Lafayette and Washington in 
enduring bronze. The two men were cer- 
tainly warmly attached to each other, 
although there was difference enough in their 
ages to establish the sentiments of father 
and son between them. Lafayette was not 
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yet twenty years old when, having heard of 
the struggles of the American colonies for 
independence, he resolved to aid them in that 
struggle; and, fitting out a vessel secretly 
and at his own expense, he left his young 
wife and sailed for this country with a com- 
pany of other foreign military officers who 
sought service in the Continentalarmy. Five 
weeks before he became twenty Congress 


| 





WASHINGTON-LAFAYETTE STATUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


gave him a commission as major-general and 
Washington welcomed him as a member of 
his military household. He was Washing- 
ton’s bosom friend, and he gave to the 
American cause the fullest devotion of a 
sympathetic heart. On the pedestal of his 
statue in Union Square, New York, which 
was erected in 1876, and presented to the 
city by France ‘‘in remembrance of sym- 
pathy in time of trial, 1870-1871,’’ there 
is this quotation from Lafayette: ‘‘ As soon 
as I heard of American independence my 
heart was enlisted.’’ By a peculiarly happy 
disposition of the figure Lafayette is facing 
the Washington statue which stands about 
one hundred and fifty feet to the east, and 
the attitude is that of one offering his heart 
and sword to the great commander of the 
Continental forces. With this second statue, 
which represents the two men in a cordial 
hand-to-hand embrace, New York has two 
conspicuous and enduring evidences of the 
self-surrender and devotion of two royal souls 
to the sacred cause of human liberty. 


way 
The motto of the United States, as borne 
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on the Great Seal, has been generally consid- 


ered infelicitous. EH pluribus unum was 
doubtless adopted with a view to giving em- 
phasis to the idea that this nation was a 
federation or union of individual states — 
‘* one (made) of many,’’ — though a natural 
and popular mistranslation makes it a boast- 
ful assertion of superiority to other nations 
—‘*the one chosen out of many.’’ Mr. 
Howard Payson Arnold has given a vast 
amount of time and pains to researches con- 
nected with the origin of the design of the 
Great Seal and especially of its uninspiring 
motto. The Continental Congress on July 4, 
1776, besides transacting other business of 
considerable importance, took this action: 
** Resolved, That Dr. Franklin, Mr. J. Adams, 
and Mr. Jefferson be a committee to prepare 
a device for a seal for the United States of 
America.’’ From Adams’s correspondence it 
appears that Franklin proposed as a device 
** Moses lifting up his wand and dividing the 
Red Sea, and Pharaoh in his chariot over- 
whelmed with the waters. This motto: ‘ Re- 
bellion to tyrants is obedience to God.’ ”’ 
Jefferson oddly enough suggested the chil- 
dren of Israel led in the wilderness by the 
fiery cloudy pillar; ‘‘ and on the back Hen- 
gist and Horsa, the Saxon chiefs from whom 
we claim the honor of being descended ”’ (!) 
Adams thought that the proper thing would 
be ‘‘ The Choice of Hercules,’’ which he had 
seen engraved in a book, but applied to Du 
Simitiere, a French artist, for a full design. 
The report of the committee made August 
20, 1776, adopted the Frenchman’s sugges- 
tions almost entirely, including the motto, 
E pluribus unum. These words had first 
appeared in print on the title-page of The 
Gentleman’s Journal, a London periodical, in 
January, 1692, and later served a similar pur- 
pose on The Gentleman’s Magazine. Mr. 
Arnold traces their origin to Pierre Motteux, 
a Huguenot exile, who edited the former mag- 
azine. It is a pity that these two Frenchmen 
should have doomed this nation to perpetual 
slavery to a motto so devoid of sentiment 
and inspiration. 
Se 


No little apprehension was caused in France 
and in countries friendly to the French 
republic by the strange results of the mu- 
nicipal elections held early in May. In the 
provinces the Republicans were overwhelm- 
ingly victorious; Paris (and it used to be said 
that Paris was France) was captured by the 
so-called Nationalists, anti-Semites and sun- 
dry reactionaries. Usually the municipal 
assembly of the capital is more radical than 
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the national government, and it was admit- 
tedly a severe blow and an emphatic rebuke 
to the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry of recon- 
ciliation and peace to have the assembly 
carried by its implacable enemies. The 
Nationalists could hardly suppress their joy 
over the unexpected success. The Repub- 
licans were seriously alarmed, expecting the 
ministry to be overthrown and the Exposition 
to suffer through the disorders fomented by 
the anti-republican allies against the existing 
government. But parliament reassembled a 
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few days after the municipal elections, and 
the first assault upon the ministry, which 
was fierce enough to afford a real test of the 
strength of the several parties, ended in 
failure. The government received three 
successive votes of confidence, and its pro- 
gram was approved by substantial majorities. 
Evidently the chamber of deputies realized 
the need of stability and of a truce during 
the Exposition at least. Foreign visitors 
would have no confidence in any other than 
a courageous republican government. The 
cabinet’s program includes political and 
economic reforms—a law to protect the 
president of the republic from calumny and 
reckless abuse; a law prohibiting religious 
associations from furnishing funds to the 
enemies of the state; an old-age pension 
system for workmen; an income tax, and 
improved educational arrangements. There 
will be strenuous opposition to some of these 
proposals, but the feeling now is that-the 
ministry is safe for some time to come and 
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that France will enjoy order and internal 
peace. The cabinet, however, has lost De 
Galifet, the fearless minister of war, who 
has resigned, alleging illness as the cause. 


~ 


The Australian federation bill has been laid 
before the British parliament, and the only 
difference between the Australian representa- 
tives and the colonial office has been settled 
in favor of the former. Mr. Chamberlain 
for a time resolutely opposed that important 
provision in the bill which made the Austra- 
lian supreme court the final interpreter of 
the constitution in all cases between the 
citizens of the federation. This was known 
as the ‘‘no appeal’’ clause, because it 
provided that no appeal should lie from the 
supreme court of the federation to the Privy 
Council of Great Britain except in cases 
which involved the interests of other parts 
of the empire, — of citizens of Great Britain, 
Canada, South Africa, India, etc. This was 
a material innovation, a decided advance upon 
the Canadian constitution, which provides for 
the right of appeal to the privy council from 
the supreme court of the Dominion in all 
cases. The federal interpretation of the 
Canadian constitution is thus intrusted to a 
British tribunal. This has been defended on 
the ground that the right of appeal consti- 
tutes a link or bond of empire and gives the 
colonists assurance of justice and impartial 
arbitration, as it were. But the Australians 
had seen fit to dispense with this ‘‘ link”’ 
and insisted upon the right to construe their 
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constitution for themselves. Mr. Chamber- 
lain was disposed to resist this radical 
demand, and a spirited discussion ensued. 
However, the Australian delegates refused to 
yield, justly asserting that the federation bill 
had been adopted on a referendum and could 
not be altered without the consent of the 
people — which consent they did not expect 
to obtain. The colonial office was forced to 
yield. The bill has been amended so as to 
authorize an appeal to the privy council when 
all parties to a suit shall agree to take an 
appeal. It is evident that the Australians 
have gained a great point, and that their 
autonomy will be much more complete than 
that of Canada. 
oe 


The late Stephen Crane’s first literary 
success was paradoxical in that he graph- 
ically described scenes of war and carnage, 
in which he had had no personal experience. 
‘The Red Badge of Courage ’’ won plaudits 
from veterans in military technique for its 
accuracy of description, which goes to prove 
that the clairvoyance of the imagination is 
sometimes a very good substitute for the 
actual experience of an author. The later 
stories of Mr. Crane showed that he was get- 
ting back to nature and to the memories of 
his boyhood —a fine symptom. As a war 
correspondent in the field his work was handi- 
capped by facts, and lacked that quality of 
spontaneity and perspective which made his 
fiction so delightful. He had a remarkable 
metonymical gift, as effective in its way as 
the archaic talent of Stanley J. Weyman. 
Mr. Crane employed this gift with less felicity 
in his verse, where it usually makes the most 
distinguished showing, than in his magnetic 
prose. In fact, Mr. Crane’s genius was not 
strictly of a poetic order. In striving for 
strength he evolved hybrid and amorphous 
meters destitute of rhythm and melody. In 
other words, he did not have the poet’s ear 
for music. Yet he left some of the most 
drastic and picturesque prose that has been 
penned within the iast decade. It is more 
than pathetic that so promising a career in 
letters should have been cut off in its prime. 


all 


The modern habit of war correspgndents is 
to be with the skirmish line, and they get 
the first scent of the battle, so eager are 
they to give to their papers all the ghastly 
particulars. For wars sell newspapers more 
than all other activities in which men engage. 
Julian Ralph lately returned to London from 
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South Africa a physical wreck — as a result 
of wounds, exposure, lack of nourishing food, 
etc., while prosecuting his duties as a repre- 
sentative of the Daily Mail. Mr. Ralph 
takes his misfortunes philosophically, but he 
evidently does not believe that it was worth 
while to have received these fearful shocks 
of war. He might have been spared for 
more glorious 
achievements than 
describing the hor- 
rors of battle, if he 
had remained at 
home or kept away 
from the Boer con- 
flict. The enervat- 
ing climate of South 
Africa killed Steev- 
ens, another brilliant 
newspaper man. 
Richard Harding 
Davis thus far seems 
to have pulled 
through very com- 
fortably, but Rud- 
yard Kipling only 
stayed in that ill- 
fated country for a 
few weeks — just long enough to gather im- 
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pressions which will soon be presented to 
the public in the form of stories. 
A ad 
The power of the independent press in 
politics is now generally recognized, and its 
attitude in the coming presidential campaign 


is a subject of profound interest. A note- 
worthy manifestation of the independent 
spirit was the speech of Editor St. Clair 
McKelway of the Brooklyn Eagle at the late 
annual meeting of the Associated Press offi- 
cers and directors. It was a plea for fair 
political reporting, for manly treatment by 
editors of their partisan adversaries. Since 
1884, Mr. McKelway said, our campaigns have 
been morally clean, the violence and scandal- 
mongering of that year’s contest having 
produced a reaction against personal attacks. 
But from an intellectual point of view our 
campaigns are still monstrous and discredit- 
able to American culture. Can we not have 
real campaigns of education? Can we not 
discuss principles and issues without mis- 
representation and imputation of dishonest 
motives? Editor McKelway pleaded for 
greater fullness and finer fairness toward 
opponents than toward partisan friends. A 
newspaper should have its readers in all par- 
ties, he held, and it should reason with those 
opposed to it, instead of denouncing and 
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maligning them. On the eve of a great 
contest this plea is as timely as it is sound. 


rd 


Just before final adjournment—at the 
eleventh hour — the House of Representatives 
dealt with the trust question, which now 
promises to be the leading issue in the cam- 
paign. We referred last month to the 
surprisingly radical anti-trust program 
reported by the Republican sub-committee. 
To the astonishment of most observers, the 
whole Republican membership of the judiciary 
committee favorably reported to the House 
two measures which embodied the chief 
suggestions of the sub-committee. One was 
a resolution for a constitutional amendment 
empowering Congress to define, regulate, 
restrict, prohibit and dissolve combinations 
and trusts in any form. The amendment was 
absurdly-worded, vague and of uncertain 
scope. The Democrats of the House assailed 
it severely, alleging that it would deprive the 
states of their power to deal with trusts and 
thus promote monopoly, instead of weaken- 
ing it. It is true, however, that W. J. 
Bryan, the recognized Democratic leader, 
has advocated on conspicuous occasions a 
federal law — under a constitutional amend- 
ment — licensing corporations and dissolving 
those which shall fail to carry out the condi- 
tions of the license. At all events, on June 
1 the House discussed and voted on the 
Republican amendment. It required a two- 
thirds majority to pass, and it lacked thirty- 
eight votes of such a majority. Only four 
Democrats voted for it, and only two Repub- 
licans against it. The most influential 
Republican newspapers had opposed it as. 
insincere and purely political, launched for 
electioneering purposes solely. Few regret 
the defeat of the resolution, for its adoption 
was at no moment regarded as at all likely. 

The second measure reported by the Repub- 
licans was a sweeping amendment to the 
Sherman anti-trust law, which applies only 
to interstate commerce —that is, to com- 
merce directly involving the instrumentalities 
of interstate transportation and exchange. 
The amendment is supposed to go to the limit 
of congressional power under the constitution 
as it stands. The chief provisions of the 
amendment are these: Every contract. or 
combination in the form of a trust is 
declared illegal, and every party to such con- 
tract or combination is liable to fine and 
imprisonment. All corporations and associa- 
tions that are illegal under the common law 
are to be illegal hereafter under the federal 
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law, and they may be perpetually enjoined 
from carrying on interstate commerce. The 
use of the mails is forbidden to them. Pro- 
ceedings against them may be begun by any 
person or corporation, and not necessarily by 
a public official. Injured parties may recover 
threefold damages from them. 

But one vote was cast against this bill. 
The Democrats of the House all voted for it, 
though many amendments proposed by them, 
including one for the placing of trust-con- 
trolled articles on the free list, had been 
rejected. The only Democratic amendment 
adopted is one exempting labor unions from 
the operation of the bill. How much could 
be accomplished under the trust law in this 
amended form must remain a subject of 
speculation. The Senate did not take any 
action on the matter, and the bill died with 
the session. The fact that the House passed 
it with practical unanimity indicates that it 
is considered good politics to manifest deter- 
mined hostility to trusts and monopolies. 


=e 


A chapter on ‘‘The Expansion of the 
American People’’ last month mentions the 
abuses of ‘‘ privilege ’’ measures in our legis- 
lative bodies. In the first session of the 


Fifty-third Congress, April 3, 1894, Repre- 


sentative Bailey, of Texas, offered a concur- 
rent resolution for the printing at public 
expense of a complete collection of the 
messages and papers of the presidents of the 
United States. According to the rules, the 
motion went to the Committee on Printing, 
from whom a favorable report insured its 
adoption. It has so long been the policy of 
the government to foster general knowledge, 
and it hasso long been considered a prerog- 
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ative of congressmen to have such little 
gifts for distribution, that this first edition 
of six thousand was increased by a second of 
fifteen thousand, and still a third of fifteen 
thousand. 

Now the chairman of the Committee on 
Printing, which rendered the first favorable 
report, was the Hon. J. D. Richardson, mem- 
ber from Tennessee, 
and when the first 
volume of the publi- 
cation appeared, in 
the autumn of 1896, 
it bore that gentle- 
man’s name as com- 
piler. The fourth 
and succeeding vol- 
umes showed that 
Mr. Richardson had 
been allowed a copy- 
right — and that on 
a government publi- 
cation. By act of 
January 12, 1895, 
such copyright is il- 
legal. 

The _presumable 
owner of the copy- 
right and compiler of the messages and 
chairman of the Committee on Printing 
offered a resolution in the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress that he be furnished one thousand 
copies at public expense to be sold for his 
benefit ; but instead he was presented by reso- 
lution of Congress with duplicate electrotype 
plates from which he could print ad libitum. 
The periodicals of the day soon bore page ad- 
vertisements of the ‘‘ Messages and Papers of 
the Presidents of the United States ’’ in ten 
volumes, ‘‘ printed from the government 
plates and authorized by Congress,’’ and to 
be dispensed by a ‘‘ Committee of Distribu- 
tion,’’ whose willingness to select recipients 
for its favor was limited only by the number 
of applicants. The name of the venerable 
assistant librarian of Congress gave a still 
more official character to this ‘‘ distribution.’’ 

Recently the country has been apportioned 
and is being thoroughly canvassed for 
persons willing to accept these favors. No 
doubt many of the readers of THE. CHAUTAU- 
QUAN have received copies of this circular: 


COMMITTEE ON DISTRIBUTION. 
MESSAGES AND PAPERS OF THE PRESIDENTS, 
James D. Richardson, Tennessee, Editor, 
Washington, D. C. 

April 2, 1900. 
Dear Sir :—I am directed to inform you that your 
name has been selected by this committee and Mr. C. 
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D. Meyers, a member, has been assigned to call upon 
you and state the details of filing application by which 
you may secure a set of the most practical of all 
government documents. 

Congress authorized the distribution of only a limited 
number in each congressional district. The subscription 
edition now offered is published under authority of the 
editor, Congress having voted him a duplicate set of 
plates for that purpose by Act of June 4, 1897. 

Knowing that you will appreciate this opportunity, I 

beg to remain, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) 
G. N. Porter, Clerk. 
s. 


It is always cus- 
tomary for the Su- 
perintendent of Doc- 
uments to offer for 
sale at cost price 
any documents not 
distributed by the 
members of Con- 
gress, and this has 
been a source of 
great benefit to many 
teachers and stu- 
dents. This set of 
ten volumes was sold 
by the Superintend- 
ent for nine dollars, 
or ninety centsavolume. By the Committee 
on Distribution it is sold for thirty-four dol- 
lars. Ninety cents per volume covered the 
first cost of plates and printing; $3.40 per 
volume is now necessary to cover the cost 
of printing, ‘‘ distribution,’’— and _ profits. 
Mr. Richardson’s share thus far amounts to 
$11,320.50. 

The ‘‘ committee ’’ fears no competition, 
for the books have been copyrighted. It 
fears no rival committee, since ‘‘ the few 
copies which became available under the law ”’ 
are not now available at the Government 
Printing Office. There is no doubt that the 
public *‘ will appreciate this opportunity ”’ 
since there is no other. But it is vain to 
hope that the accrued profits will be used in 
issuing a supplement containing the omitted 
documents, although a list containing sev- 
enty-four in the first volume alone, compiled 
by General Greeley of the War Department, 
appeared in the Report of the American His- 
torical Association for 1896. 

However, Dr. Ezra L. Aldrich, of Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire, according to the press 
accounts, manifests a reluctance to paying 
for the privilege of receiving this attention 
from the ‘‘ committee,’’ and has allowed him- 
self to be sued for one hundred dollars breach 
of contract. He insists that he understood 
that Congress allowed only one set to be 
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‘* distributed ’’ for each one thousand inhab- 
itants and was willing to pay thirty-four 
dollars for this distinction at the hands of 
the ‘‘ special agent ’’ of the government who 
called upon him. 

There is probably no step in this whole 
transaction which transgresses a single stat- 
ute. Mr. Richardson is now the recognized 
leader of one of the great parties in the 
House of Representatives. A correspondent 
who replied to a criticism in The Nation of 
November 10, 1898, gives assurance: ‘‘ No, 
there’s nothing crooked about the Richard- 
son part of it.”’ A Senate investigating 
committee has censured the giving of the 
plates and granting of the copyright, and 
here the affair ends. But it is precisely such 
legislation that breeds forms of distrust 
among the governed class. 

In the closing hours of Congress last 
month the Senate passed a resolution to print 
15,000 additional sets of the messages, 10, - 
000 to be sold to the public at cost. The 
resolution was buried in the House. Just 
what part the holder of the copyright took 
in the funeral ceremonies it is impossible to 
determine. The public, therefore, must con- 
tinue to buy of him. But it should always 
be borne in mind that public documents are 
for sale only by application to the Public 
Printer, Washington, D. C., and any pre- 
tended official distributor is an impostor. 


Law has prevailed over violence in Ken- 
tucky. The contest over the gubernatorial 
election, settled at last by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, threatened intestine 
war and federal interference at one time. The 
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Bryan; ‘‘I’m thinking I will have to get another 
caddy.’’—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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decision of the highest state court is upheld, 
and the federal judiciary declined to go behind 
the determination of the Kentucky legislature, 
which, as will be remembered, decided that 
the Democratic candidates for governor and 
lieutenant-governor had received the highest 
number of legal votes cast. It had been 
asserted that the legislature had acted 
illegally and arbitrarily in unseating the 
Republican claimants, and the Supreme Court 
was invoked on two grounds: first, that Gov- 
ernor Taylor and Lieutenant-Governor Mar- 
shall had been deprived of their property 
right in their respective offices without due 
process of law; and, second, because the will 
of the people of the state had been nullified 
and their right of election violated contrary 
to the constitutional provision guaranteeing 
every state in the union a republican form 
of government. Neither of these grounds 
was recognized by the court as a warrant for 
intervention. An office, it is held, is not a 
property right, nor is the relation between 
an elected official and the people a contrac- 
tional one. Besides, title is not acquired 
until the final decision is made by the lawfully 
constituted board of review for cases of elec- 
tion contests, and by the constitution and 
laws of Kentucky the legislature is the final 
tribunal to decide such contests, its jurisdic- 
tion being exclusive. Liability to abuse of 
its powers is a subject for consideration by 
the people. The federal courts cannot step 
in to review its awards and undo alleged 
wrongs. Kentucky, in the words of the 
court, is in full possession of its faculties as 
a member of the union, and its republican in- 
stitutions have not been overthrown. If they 
were menaced, not the judicial, but the politi- 
cal department of the federal government 
would be called upon to intervene. This de- 
cision, important as it is to the states, estab- 
lishes no new principle. It follows precedents 
and a long series of jadicial adjudications. 


The United States Supreme Court has 
decided the inheritance-tax cases to which 
reference was made in this department in a 


recent number. The power of Congress, not 
only to tax legacies, but to tax them un- 
equally, is upheld. The war revenue act 
provides for a graduated or progressive tax 
on inheritances, and it divides legatees into 
several classes, imposing a different rate upon 
each class. The objection was raised that 
the progressive feature was a violation of the 
constitutional provision for equal and uniform 
taxation, but the court declares that the 
equality and uniformity required are of the 
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geographical, not the intrinsic, kind. That 
is to say, whatever the distinctions are, they 
must be applied throughout the United 
States. The same degree of kinship must 
bear the same burden in every part of the 
country, and where the tax is determined by 
the amount inherited, the rate levied in one 
state or section under the law must not differ 
from that levied in 
another state or sec- 
tion. For the notion 
that large estates 
may not be taxed at 
a higher rate than 
small ones, or that all 
estates must be 
taxed, without any 
exemptions, the 
court discovers no 
warrant in the con- 
stitution. From the 
beginning of the 
United States gov- 
ernment, it says, 
Congress has deemed 
itself at liberty to 
make ability to pay 
the measure of taxa- 
tion, and it is too late to contend that the 
progressive principle is socialistic or un- 
American, especially since among economists 
and authorities on taxation it is more and 
more widely recognized that true proportion- 
ality, real equality, is achieved by varying the 
burden with the amount of wealth possessed. 

Though strangers to the blood are in some 
cases required to pay so high a tax as fifteen 
per cent of their legacies, the court does not 
regard the rates as excessive or confiscatory. 
The ‘‘ entering wedge ’’ argument is dismissed 
as a fallacy and reflection on popular govern 
ment. Should Congress ever undertake to 
levy an oppressive and grossly unequal tax, 
the court says, it will be time enough to 
consider whether, apart from the letter of 
the constitution, the judicial department of 
the federal government has the power to set 
it aside as inconsonant with the fundamental 
principles of our republic. 

The decision establishes several other im- 
portant things,— viz., that legacies may be 
taxed by the national government notwith- 
standing the fact that the privilege of 
inheritance and bequest is created by state 
law; that a tax on such legacies is nota 
direct one and consequently does not need to 
be apportioned among the states in accordance 
with the population, and that it may be levied 
on estates which, in part, consist of govern- 
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ment bonds. A tax on inheritance is not a 
new species of revenue, but the progressive 
feature of the present law was thought by 
many to be repugnant to the rule of uniform- 
ity. The court stands 8 to 1 in this case, 
Justice Brewer agreeing with the counsel for 
the legatees that inherent or intrinsic, and 
not merely geographical, uniformity is de- 
manded by the con- 
stitution. 





From time to time 
statements find their 
way into the press 
in regard to the de- 
velopment of codper- 
ative industry, which 
cannot fail to gratify 
earnest and thought- 
ful students of our 
social problems. In 
France cooperation 
in agriculture has as- 
sumed considerable 
proportions, and 
there is a movement 
in the same direction 
in Ireland. In Great 
Britain codperation is extremely successful 
in distributive industries, but into produc- 
tion it has not been carried to any notable 
extent. 

In the United States but little is heard 
of cooperative experiments, and it is there- 
fore truly surprising to learn from recent 
reports that in the state of Minnesota the 
growth of the codperative idea in business and 
industry has been exceptional. The move- 
ment began with grain elevators constructed 
by farmers ; cooperative creameries followed, 
and gradually the idéa has been applied to 
live-stock sales, lumber and fuel yards, 
general stores, railroad construction and 
insurance. There are also cooperative grist 
and flour mills. There are 126 township 
mutual fire insurance companies, and the 
members are said to have saved last year in 
premiums about $350,000. All the butter 
factories in the state— numbering 650— 
are cooperative, and they use the milk of 
200,000 cows. These butter factories are 
managed by a board selected from the 
owners. The system is said to be specially 
well established in the south central part of 
the state. There are also several community 
settlements in the newer parts, where land 
is cheap. These facts are as interesting as 
they are important, and publicity will doubt- 
less result in the extension of the codpera- 
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tive movement to other progressive states. 
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A remarkable and gratifying sign of the 
times was the race conference held early last 
month at Montgomery, Alabama, under the 
auspices of the Southern Society. It had 
been called to discuss the problem of the 
negro, chiefly in its political aspect. Promi- 
nent men, white and black, participated, and 
there was the fullest and freest expression 
of sentiment. 

Many extreme opinions were presented, 
but they were received with toleration and 
courtesy. The disfranchisement of the negro 
was advocated by some speakers, and as 
this could not be done under the con- 
stitution, the repeal of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment was urged. So few of the blacks, it 
was asserted, were qualified, morally or intel- 
lectually, to use the ballot that total 
disfranchisement of the race would work no 
injustice. The whole suffrage question 
should definitely be remitted to the states, 
and gradually the ‘‘ better class ’’ of negroes 
would be given the right to vote. On the 
other hand, able southern statesmen con- 
demned not only this radical proposal, but 
every sort of discrimination now practised 
against the colored element. Pointing to the 
progress of the race in industry and intel- 
ligence, these speakers declared that any 
step backward would injure the south and 
revive sectional animosities. The remedy 
for existing evils they found in educational 
and other qualifications for the suffrage 
honestly applied to all citizens. Unfit persons 
must be excluded from the exercise of polit- 
ical privileges, but the same test of fitness 
should be applied to white and black men. 
This alone is justice, democracy and Ameri- 
canism. While these enlightened views were 
vigorously defended, it must be admitted 
that the majority leaned toward wholesale 
disfranchisement. 

Among other ‘‘ solutions ’’ discussed were 
deportation of the negroes, their removal 
to far western territory and the establish- 
ment of a negro commonwealth. No resolu- 
tions were adopted, but the exchange of 
opinions served a useful purpose and cannot 
fail of beneficial effects. 


bas ad 


The National Congress of Mothers held its 
fourth annual convention in Des Moines, 
Iowa, May 21-25. This is the first time 
since its organization in 1897 that the meet- 
ing has been held outside of Washington. 
Results were, in every way, so satisfactory 
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that, while the congress will return to Wash- 
ington next year, it will probably be the rule 
in future to meet alternate years away from 
the capital. 

One noticeable feature of the audience at 
Des Moines was the number of men present, 
fathers and mothers coming together, and 
often with children in their arms. Another 
feature was the attendance one afternoon of 
one hundred and fifty girls from one of the 
city schools. A kindergarten in the building 
was a most important adjunct and object- 
lesson to the convention. Significant was 
the prominence given in the program to the 
study of child-saving problems, especially 
those relating to defective children. 

A much desired amendment to the consti- 
tution was also made. When there is a 
state organization all clubs in that state 
desiring affiliation with the national congress 
must secure it through the state association 
by payment of ten cents per member (instead 
of twenty-five cents as heretofore), this sum 
to be divided equally between the state and 
national organizations. When there is no 
state organization, individual clubs may affili- 
ate directly with the national congress by 
payment of ten cents per capita to the 
national treasury. This change is sure to 
meet universal approval. May 26 the 
national executive committee was in session 
all day discussing future plans and methods. 
With few exceptions the executive board 
remains unchanged. Work will be vigorously 
pushed in all parts of the country that states 
may be organized and affiliated as far as 
possible. 

At this same date the Iowa State Congress 
of Mothers was organized with fifty-eight 
affiliated clubs represented, Mrs. I. L. Hillis, 
Des Moines, president. Four days later the 
Illinois State Congress of Mothers was organ- 
ized at Evanston, Mrs. Roger McMullen, 
Evanston, president. Indications point to 
organizations in several other states in the 


near future. 


Delegates to the biennial session of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, held 
in Milwaukee last month, are said to have 
represented some 2,500 clubs having a mem- 
bership of about 150,000. Avowedly the 
Federation stands for ‘social, literary, 
artistic, or scientific culture,’’ and perhaps 
the most notable features of the recent ses- 
sion consisted of the attention given to the 
work of the Consumers’ League and the work 
of women in arts and crafts and home in- 
dustries. Proposed reorganization of the 
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Federation was defeated; credentials were 
denied a delegate from a colored women’s 
club. The following officers were elected: 


President—Mrs. Rebecca Lowe, Georgia. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Charles H. Denison, New York. 
Second Vice-President — Miss Margaret J. Evans, 
Minnesota. 
Recording Secretary — Mrs. Emma A. Fox, Michigan. 
Corresponding Secretary —Mrs. George Kendricks, 
Jr., Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer — Mrs. G. T. 
Van Vechten, Iowa. 
Auditor — Mrs. George 
H. Noyes, Wisconsin. 
Directors — Mrs. L. R. 
Priddy, Kansas; Mrs. E. 
L. Buchwalter, Ohio ; Mrs. 
Annie West, Mississippi ; 
Mrs. Lillian Streeter, New 
Hampshire; Mrs. W. J. 
Christie, Montana; Mrs. 
Charles W. Fairbanks, In- 
diana; Mrs. Mary Lock- 
wood, District of Colum- 
bia; Mrs. W. T. Coad, 
South Dakota. 


aad 


Doubtless the 
greatest name in 
contemporary dra- 
matic art is that of 
Henrik ibsen, the 
acknowledged master of the playwright’s 
technique. Opinions still diverge in regard 
to Ibsen’s moral influence, but that he has 
profoundly affected, and for good, the art of 
two generations, is no longer disputed. This 
veteran poet and dramatist has just given 
the world an ‘‘ epilogue ’’ to the remarkable 
series of social plays which began twenty 
years ago with ‘‘ The Doll’s House.’’ It is 
entitled ‘‘ When We Dead Awaken,’’ and is 
even more elusive and symbolical than ‘‘ The 
Master-Builder,’” with which, however, it 
has much in common. What the meaning 
of the drama is, interpreters are somewhat 
at aloss todetermine. The hero and heroine 
awaken, perceive that their life has been a 
failure; that they have been ‘‘ dead ’’ among 
other dead beings, and that in love alone is 
life. They ‘‘ climb the heights,’’ but‘an ava- 
lanche sweeps them from the summit. The 
awakening comes too late. The moral of the 
play seems to be profoundly pessimistic, yet, 
according to Ibsen, life without ideals is empty 
and worthless, even if it be impossible for 
men to maintain themselves on the mountain 
tops. 

One critic calls Ibsen ‘‘ the great anarch- 
ist,’? and there is some justice in this 
designation. Another and more penetrating 
writer thinks that Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
and esthetics constitute the informing 
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principle of the tragedy. Count Tolstoy 
contemptuously dismisses it all as ‘‘ decadent 
jargon’’ without meaning. But Tolstoy 
himself is another great anarchist, and at 
bottom a pessimist, for while he inculcates 
duty and self-sacrifice in the name of the 
highest religious ideal, he contemplates the 
destruction of human society through the 
abolition of mar- 
riage and the family. 
In truth, Ibsen and 
Tolstoy have more 
affinity than either of 
them suspects. Both 
are stern moralists; 
both are extreme in- 
dividualists ; both are 
at war with civiliza- 
tion and its conven- 
tions. Both scorn 
the doctrine of art 
for art’s or beauty’s 
sake and preach the 
fulfilment by each of 
the law of his being 
regardless of conse- 
quences. But Tol- 
stoy calls the realiza- 
tion of one’s duty ‘‘ resurrection,’’ while 
Ibsen seems to believe that when the 
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dead awaken and endeavor to invest their 
existence with spiritual signficance they lose 
their new-found life in a vain attempt to 
overcome the inertia, the pettiness and sor- 


diness of the environing world. But is not 
this failure the highest success, the crown to 
which the best must aspire? Yes, Tolstoy 
would answer, and the same response is made 
by Ibsen. 

One cannot but feel that Ibsen and Tolstoy 
are intensely modern, and express, at times 
in spite of themselves, the fears, doubts, 
vague conflicts and yearnings of the present 
generation. The only writer and thinker 
who can be compared with them as a spiritual 
influence is Meredith, who, however, is far 
less morbid, and whose sturdy independence 
springs from a healthy faith in human 


nature. 
Vay 


The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church which was in session in 
Chicago during the month of May, wrought 
such radical changes in its legislation that, 
as some one remarked, Methodism will now 
have to be introduced to itself. Whether 
the new elements embodied in its economy 
will result in the greater efficiency of the 
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church remains to be demonstrated, but it 
will be generally conceded that a new epoch 
has opened and that the Methodism of tomor- 
row will be in many essential respects of a 
radically different type from the Methodism 
of the fathers. 

Numerically the conference was larger 
than ever before; this fact being due to the 
natural increase in number of annual confer- 
ences which are the unit of representation, 
but especially to the presence of laymen in 
the body in equal numbers with the minis- 
ters. This conference, therefore, marks the 
culmination of the long-continued struggle 
of the laity, first for representation in the 
general conference, which was achieved in 
1872, and then for equal representation, 
which was brought to a successful issue in 
1900. 

The first great event of the recent session 
was the seating of the provisional dele- 
gates who had been chosen by the lay 
conferences in anticipation of the success 
before the general conference of the consti- 
tutional amendment, which had been carried 
by the annual conferences, giving the laity 
equal representation with the clergy in the 
general conference. The presence of minis- 
ters and laymen in equal numbers brought 
the membership of the body up to about 
seven hundred —by far the largest it has 
ever been. 

During the session several efforts were 
made to change the ratio of representation 
so as to secure a smaller body at the next 
session in 1904, but every such effort failed, 
and the result is that the next general 
conference will have about seven hundred 
and fifty members——which is clearly too 
large for the best practical results. 

It was generally thought that several of 
the bishops would be superannuated because 
of advancing age, but the conference coin- 
cided with the judgment of the Committee 
on Episcopacy, as it did also on its recom- 
mendation that two additional bishops be 
chosen, and two missionary bishops for South- 
ern Asia (India, Malaysia and the Philippines). 
As it required a two-thirds vote to elect 
a bishop, as only two were to be chosen, 
and as there were at least a half dozen 
prominent candidates, it took over a week 
and seventeen ballots to elect. The suc- 
cessful men were Rev. David H. Moore, 
D. D., editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate, who received 534 votes, and the 
Rev. John W. Hamilton, D. D., correspond 
ing secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society, who received 
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510. The two missionary bishops were 
elected on the first ballot, the Rev. Edwin 
W. Parker, D. D., of Shahjahanpur, India, 
receiving 558 votes, and the Rev. Frank W. 
Warne, D. D., of Calcutta, India, receiving 
490. An episcopal residence was fixed at 
Zurich, Switzerland, and one at Shanghai, 
China, and a bishop was assigned to the 
work in Europe and one to the work in East- 
ern Asia with the express understanding that 
they shall remain in those fields for four 
years. 

One of the most radical and conspicuous 
performances of the conference was the 
removal of the time limit on the pastorate. 
Formerly a minister was permitted to remain 
in a charge for two successive years; then 
the term was lengthened to three years, and 
at the general conference of 1888 it was 
further lengthened to five years. Now the 
law permits the bishop to ‘‘ appoint the 
preachers to the several pastoral charges 
annually,’’ and, therefore, indefinitely. This 
regulation was passed by a yea and nay vote 
of 483 to 238. Just what effect this will 
have upon the church cannot be determined 
or satisfactorily prognosticated, but the 
champions of the new order of things are 
confident that it will make for the greater 
efficiency and success of the church in many 
respects. 

Another important item was the adoption 
of a_ constitution 
which, by the substi- 
tution of the words 
*‘ lay member ’’ for 
‘‘Jaymen’’ in the 
paragraph describing 
the composition of 
the general confer- 
ence, clearly makes 
it possible for women 
to appear in general 
conference as dele- 
gates. The consti- 
tution received the 
required two-thirds 
vote of the general 
conference, but be- 
fore it becomes op- 
erative it will have 
to be adopted by a 
three-fourths vote in the annual conferences. 

Considerable discussion, and much of it of 
a very exciting character, arose from the 
proposition to modify the paragraph in the 
Discipline concerning amusements. The 
majority report was in favor of omitting 
from paragraph 248 the catalogue of objec- 
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tionable amusements, and of inserting under 
the head of ‘‘ special advices’’ a statement 
of the attitude of the church concerning the 
whole amusement question, couched in terms 
of unmistakable disapproval and ‘‘ urging the 
people to abstain from and bear their unwav- 
ering testimony against all amusements and 
diversions which endanger Christian life and 
depress the spiritual 
power of the 
church.’’ The mi- 
nority report, how- 
ever, recommended 
that no action be 
taken in the matter. 
The result of the dis- 
cussion was that the 
conference accepted 
the minority report 
by an aye and no vote 
of 337 to 282, and 
subsequently by a 
vote of 256 to 253, 
the report was laid 
on the table. This 
leaves the matter 
substantially where 
it was before, though 
it must be acknowledged that the moral influ- 
ence of the much-discussed paragraph is 
seriously invaded, if not practically destroyed. 

Concerning the election of professors in 
the theological seminaries of the church, a 
question which was seriously related to a 
possible theological controversy, the confer- 
ence decided that as a condition of recogni- 
tion of a theological school as a school of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church it shall be 
required that its professors shall be confirmed 
by a majority vote of the bishops present and 
voting at any regular meeting of their board. 
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The two important actions of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly of 1900 were the 
appointment of a Committee of Fifteen to 
take into consideration a revision of the 
Westminster Confession, and the adoption 
of what is called the Peoria Overture. 
Eight presbyters and seven elders, with the 
moderator, the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Dickey, 
of Philadelphia, as chairman, make up the 
revision body, whose duty it is, not to under- 
take a change in the creed, but to prepare a 
report on the matter, presbyters being 
instructed by the same assembly to make 
known to the committee their views and 
desires. The committee is, therefore, a body 
intended to begin the work, but so controlled 
by the assembly itself as to be unable to 
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commit the church, or even to appear to do 
so. It is composed of men of all shades, 
from leading liberal to ultra conservative, 
and its personnel is such as to command the 
unqualified respect of the entire denomina- 
tion. 

A straw indicating the way in which it 
is expected to set the wind blowing is the 
fact that all parties in the recent assembly, 
including leaders of the most liberal, emphat- 
ically stated that they desired no change in 
the Westminster Confession which in the 
slightest degree seemed to modify or mollify 
the Calvinism of the document. Presbyter- 
ianism is Calvinistic and must remain so. 
All that is to be undertaken is the changing 
of a few phrases, fitting for A. D. 1643, but 
inapt and misunderstood A. D. 1900. There 
developed at the assembly no movement in 
favor of a quite new form of belief. 

The Peoria Overture provides that the 
assembly and not the moderator shall have 
the naming of the committees. It is a blow 
at the power of the presiding officer and also 
of the stated clerk, who has heretofore acted 
with the moderator. The assembly dropped 
the famous Warszawiak case, the McGiffert 
heresy case—the Union professor having 
withdrawn and become a Congregationalist— 
and elected the Rev. Dr. William B. Noble, of 
the Los Angeles presbytery, permanent 
clerk. - Reports from the benevolent boards 
were never more encouraging. The two 
large mission boards are out of debt, and 
both are pushing forward new work. The 
college board has cleared from debt every 
institution that it has had to do with, and 
much of the money to accomplish this result 
came from the west, where the institu- 
tions are located. Next year the assembly 
is to sit in Philadelphia, the city in which it 
was organized, and special new-century exer- 
cises are to be held in connection with it. 
The St. Louis body was among the ablest of 
assemblies, and Presbyterian conditions, two 
or three years ago quite dark, are now more 
hopeful than for many years. 


ben al 


The amount received for the support of 
the missionary work of the American Sunday- 
School Union in the year closing February 28, 
1900, was $131,796, against $121,018 for 


the previous year. One hundred and ninety- 
two men were employed, of whom 102 were 
at work during the whole year and 90 during 
a portion of the year. Those serving part 
of the year labored 417 months, or nearly 
35 full years, making all equal to a full 
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year’s work for 137 men. As one result of 
their labors, 1,880 new Sunday-schools were 
organized in destitute places, having 72,882 
teachers and scholars; 515 were reorganized, 
with 18,944 members; there were thus 
2,395 schools set in operation that were not 
in existence one year ago; aid was given for 
the first time to 2,687 schools, with 213,816 
members; while visits were made in 7,485 
cases to schools previously reported, having 
393,468 members. There have been definite 
reports made of 6,315 hopeful conversions as 
having occurred in connection with the work 
of these consecrated men. They also made 
143,075 visits to families for religious con- 
versation and prayer, gave 18,714 sermons 
and addresses, and distributed 12,133 Bibles 
and Testaments. The organization of churches 
has followed in eighty-nine cases. 


hes el 


Four famous missionaries will be promi- 
nent figures at the Northfield August meet- 
ings this year. They are the Rev. Dr. John 
G. Paton, Presbyterian worker in the New 
Hebrides; the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, foun- 
der of China Inland Mission; the Rev. Dr. 
Jacob Chamberlain, the Reformed Church 
missionary in India, and the Rev. Dr. William 
Ashmore, the nestor of Baptist effort in 
China. The principal speakers at Northfield 
in August are to be the Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan, of Tollington Congregational Church, 
London, and the Rev. F. B. Meyer, who is a 
Baptist, but pastor of Christ Congregational 
Church, London. Some people profess to 
look upon the Northfield season this year, 
with Mr. Moody gone, as a test whether 
Northfield is or is not to live as an institu- 
tion. Those who so regard it will be glad to 
hear that at mid-June the room engagements 
for August were larger than in any previous 
year at that date. 

= 


One hundred thousand dollars comes from 
an anonymous donor for the erection at 
Columbia University of a building to be, like 
the Phillips Brooks House at Harvard, the 
center of the altruistic life of the university. 
A site has been selected for it, and the plans 
are being drawn along the lines of the Brooks 
House, which cost about the same sum. 
Within the new Columbia house will be all of 
the religious activities except religious 
worship, and even that may be there for a 
time. The site for a chapel, to stand alone, 
like Appleton at Harvard, has been set aside, 
and only awaits funds for its erection. 





INTO A SILENT SEA. 


BY VINCENT VAN MARTER BEEDE. 


having neither beginning of days, nor 


end of life.’’ —Seriptures. 


E beginning and the close of Henry, 

or Hendrick, Hudson’s life are lost 

in darkness. He was the intimate 

friend of Captain John Smith — that 

we know — and while Captain John 
was aiming his hanger at Turkish turbans, 
Hudson in bonnie England (or some place 
else) must have been doing as unheard-of 
things in a manner equally romantic. This 
Hudson, who was a stocky Englishman and 
not a sturdy Hollander, as certain ‘school- 
books might lead one to suspect, does not 
make himself known to bookland until 1607. 
At that date he must have been well into his 
thirties. He had a boy who was at his 
father’s side until, as the Ancient Mariner 
quoth, 


** At one stride comes the dark.’’ 


The world of Hudson’s day was not much 
better known than it had been when Colum- 
bus thought he had found an island of the 


East Indies. The Western Passage was now 
more or less taken for granted. Geog- 
rapher, merchant and mariner were bent on 
finding a Northern Passage to the east. 
Columbus had made a sad mistake in crossing 
the Atlantic, they said. They knew almost 
nothing about America, these spectacled and 
bearded geographers. For all they knew, 
America was a sausage-shaped affair, so nar- 
row that it could be crossed from east to 
west in a few days’ time. The Northern 
Passage! The Northern Passage! This was 
the cry. To sail swiftly by the pole, and 
soon to enter a warm sea in which would lie 
the riches ‘‘ of Ormus and of Ind ’’— this was 
worth the doing! 

Vasco da Gama, a Portuguese, had 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope and visited 
Hindoostan in 1499, but men shivered at the 
thought of that boisterous voyage. The 
London Company, made up of well-to-do 
merchants, agreed to send Hudson northward 
in 1607, the date of the explorer’s historical 
birth, as 1611 was that of his historical 
death. The choice would not have fallen 
upon him had he not been a navigator whose 
skill was deemed extraordinary. With his 
son and the handful of men secured for his 


crew he received the Sacrament, according 
to custom. On May-day, when the May-poles 
were gay over all Engiand, he set sail from 
Gravesend ‘‘ for to discover,’? in his own 
words, ‘‘a passage by the north pole to 
Japan andChina.*’ His was the first effort to 
seek a passage directly across the pole. He 
stopped at the Shetland Isles, and then turned 
the prow of his boat firmly toward Green- 
land. 

After a week out, six or seven whales were 
seen, and as the result of this find the 
English whaling industry began soon after- 
wards. There was more excitement for the 
wondering crew, as is recorded by Hudson 
in the quaint diary lying before me, when 
the lookout announced, ‘‘ Land and ice!”’ 
The flying spray froze in exquisite crystals 
upon the sides of the tiny, blunt-ended ship. 
‘*The land,’? writes Hudson, ‘‘ was very 
high, mostly covered with snow. At the top 
it looked reddish, and underneath a blackish 
clay, with much ice lying about it.’’ The 
red snow was the “‘ rain of blood ’’ that used 
to fill with fear the simple-minded Swiss. A 
plant (prolococcus nivalis) furnishes the dye 
and tells the story. 

As I read Hudson’s troubled entries ‘‘ The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner ’’ pops into my 
head : 


** And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold ; 
And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 


As green as emerald. 
ok oe * * * * 


Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white moonshine.’’ 

Hudson was feeling his way to Spitzbergen. 
With round eyes and open mouths the 
crew watched the antics of the seals, 
which Hudson described as having ‘‘ black 
backs and white bellies, in form’ like a 
duck.’? Bergs breathed icily upon the 
little ship, yet Hudson was so thankful to 
be near land that he called Greenland the 
‘*Land of Hold with Hope.’? How re- 
freshing to his anxious eyes were the ver- 
dant mountains that give the island its name. 
‘*For aught we could see,’’ he cheerily 
remarks, ‘‘ it is like to be a good land, and 
worth the seeing.’’ Near Spitzbergen, which 
he was surprised to find of warmer climate 
than places farther south (Why was this the 
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case?), the sailors tried to catch a whale with 
a hook and line—an experiment fully as 
foolish as Simple Simon’s — and as a natural 
consequence were losers of both hook and 
line. ‘‘ By God’s mercy,’’ Hudson dryly 
records, ‘‘ we had no harm but the loss of 
the hook and three parts of the line,’’— 
surely a sensible way of looking at the 
matter. 

Hudson did not proceed much farther on 
this voyage. 


** The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around; 
It cracked and growled, 
And roared and howled 
Like noises in a swound. 
# * * * * 


* 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 

The helmsman steered us through ’’— 
—pbut not to ‘the Northern Passage. The 
crew became restless and mutinous. The 
grinding ice filled them with dumb fear. 
Therefore Hudson, much against his will, 
was obliged to steer southeast. He halted 
at the Faroes, which lie between Iceland and 
the Shetlands, and met with no very cordial 
reception at the hands of the London Com- 
pany. 

His lion heart was none the less intrepid, 
and in April of the next year he persuaded 
the company to fit him out once more. This 
time he aimed for Spitzbergen and her sister 
islands of Nova Zembla. His crew of fifteen 
all told was larger than before. Again there 
was the bitter struggle against ice, ice, ice. 
Seals, bears and birds were espied on the 
island shores, and two seamen took oath to 
seeing a mermaid. Here is the account of 
the incident set down by an Englishman named 
Robert Juet, Hudson’s mate on this voyage, 
his companion on the third and fourth, and 
a thorough-going scoundrel from first to last, 
as will later appear: . 

‘This morning one of our companie looking over 
boord saw a mermaid, and calling up some of the com- 
panie to see her, one more came up, and by that time 
shee was come close to the ship’s side, looking earn- 
estly on the men; a little after, a sea came and over- 
turned her . . . her body as big as one of us; her 
skin very white, and long haire hanging down behind, 
of colour blacke: in her going downe they saw her 
tayle, which was like the tayle of a porposse, and 
specled like a macrell. Their names that saw her, 
were Thomas Hilles and Robert Rayner.”’ 


Six of the crew who landed on Nova Zem- 
bla saw tracks of animals and picked up 
whales’ fins, deer’s horns, and pieces of a 
curious cross, of which nothing further is 
told. A herd of walrus, or ‘‘ morses,’’ as 
Juet calls them, was hunted to no avail, and 
Hudson mistook an island river for his long- 


sought passage. The old mariners loved to 
make ‘“‘ fireside’? maps and follow to the 
bitter end the routes that ought to be. Fogs 
and a mutinous crew again joined forces 
against the explorer. He turned his ship 
homeward ‘‘ with sorrow that our labor was 
in vain.’’ During the Norway nights, says 
Juet, ‘‘we began to burne candle in the 
betacle,’’ or rudder-light. 

Hudson writes that on his arrival at Lon- 
don he gave the company a certificate of his 
‘* free and willing return, without perswasion 
or force of anyone or more of them.’’ Gen- 
erous fellow! We may be fairly certain that 
he had little sympathy, if no show of open 
force, from any of his crew except his boy. 
Being ‘‘ voide of hope of a northeast pas- 
sage,’’ went on Hudson ‘‘(except by the 
Waygats, for which I was not fitted to trie 
or prove), I therefore resolved to use all 
means I could to saile to the northwest.’’ 
Waygats, or Vaigats, is the island in the 
Arctic sea that lies between Nova Zembla 
and the northern portion of Russia known as 
Archangel. 

The high hopes of the London Company 
had been twice dashed to the ground, and 
they refused to send out Hudson on a third 
venture. Not broken, nor even bent, was 
his fearless spirit, however. His bull-dog 
tenacity allowed him no inaction and led him 
to the Dutch East India Company, at Amster- 
dam, which made him master of the celebrated 
Half Moon, an apt name for the junk-like 
vessel whose shape, if the pictures in the 
school-books are correct, is modeled on a 
slice of cantaloup— or a half-moon. This, 
then, was to be the famous third voyage, in 
which we who live under the stars and stripes 
are most interested. 

A crew of twenty Englishmen and Hol- 
landers was shipped, and a direct course was 
made for the northern side of Nova Zembla, 
but a fortnight’s struggle of the old familiar 
kind induced him to give up the northeast 
route, as he had resolved to do on his late 
return. He had taken with him a number 
of Captain John Smith’s maps, and believing 
in them with the faith of a child, put the 
question to the crew whether the Half Moon 
should make for Davis’s Strait, which leads 
into Baffin’s Bay, between Prince William’s 
Land and Greenland, or the ‘‘ Southern 
Passage ’’ indicated on Captain John Smith’s 
maps. The latter route was chosen. 

Juet, in his journal of this voyage, states 
that there was good fishing off the Grand 
Banks, one hundred and thirty cod being the 
not phenomenal haul one day. On July 12 
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the coast of North America was sighted. On 
the 18th the entry reads: ‘‘ Wee went into 
a very good harbour [Penobscot Bay]. The 
river runneth up a great way, but there is 
but two fathoms hard by us: We went on 
shore and cut us a fore mast. . 

The Indians came with ‘‘ beaver skinnes and 
other fine furres, which they would have 
changed for redde gownes. For the French 
trade with them for red cassocks, knives, 
hatchets, copper, kettles, trevits,* beades 
and other trifles. We manned our 
boat and scute{ with twelve men and mus- 
kets, and two stone pieces or murderers,t 
and drave the savages from their houses, and 
took the spoyle of them, as they would have 
done of us.’’ Juet’s distrustful nature 
comes out in this last sentence. 

It will be the opinion of most of us mod- 
erns that attacking the Half Moon would 
have been the last thought of the “‘ sav- 
ages,’’ who had freely shown the strangers 

* Tripods for holding cooking utensils near a fire. 

+A small Dutch sailing boat. 


+A small ship’s cannon set off by flint (‘‘ stone ’’) 
and steel. 





HENDRICK HUDSON. 





their gold, silver and copper mines — wher- 
ever they could have been!—the native 
guide on this occasion speaking intelligible 
French. ‘‘ Goodly grapes and rose trees ”’ 
were what the seamen saw on Cape Cod. 
Here some amends were made for the cru- 
elty shown toward the northern Indians, by 
bountiful entertainment of a company of 
natives on board the Half Moon. 

If it had not been for a fierce gale of 
wind, Hendrick Hudson, as the Hollanders 
called him, would have tarried at Jamestown 
with his old comrade, Captain John Smith. 
The adventures that would have resulted 
from the combined daring of these fearless 
seekers after the new, would make a live 
book. But if Hudson had tarried, there 
would be no river bearing his name. He held 
due south, constantly expecting to find that 
‘Southern Passage.’’ He had passed the 
mouth of the Hudson, but now returned to 
it. On September 2 ‘‘ the sunne aros, and 
we steered away north again, and saw the 
land from the west by north to north-west by 
north, all like broken islands.’’ A better 
description of Sandy Hook it would be hard 
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to find. Can we wonder that Juet, even 
selfish Juet, should write, ‘‘ This is a very 
good land to fall with, and a pleasant land 
to see’? —a sentence that has in it a real 
swing. ‘‘The land is very pleasant and 
high,’’ he continues, ‘‘ and bold to fall 
withall.’’ Especially ‘‘ bold to fall’’ are 
the Palisades! 

Off Coney Island (?) the Half Mooners cap- 
tured with nets ‘‘ ten great mullets, of a 
foote and a halfe long a peece, and a ray as 
great as foure men could hale into the 
ship.”’ By ‘‘ray’’ was probably meant 


one of those spiny-tailed barn-door skates, 
unloved of fishermen and known to weigh 
sometimes two hundred pounds. 


** At night the wind blew hard at the northwest, and 
our anchor came home, and wee drove on shore, but 
tooke no hurt, thanked bee God, for the ground is soft 
sand and oze. This day the people of the countrey 
came aboord of us, seeming very glad of our coming, 
and brought green tobacco, and gave us of it for knives 
and beads. They goe in deere skins loose, well dressed. 
They have yellow copper skins. They desire cloathes 
and are very civill. They have great store of maize or 
Indian wheate, whereof they make good bread. The 
countrey is full of great and tall oakes.’’ 


On September 5 ‘‘ the wind ceased and the 
flood came ’’ —a scriptural weather report 
on the part of Juet. ‘‘ This day many of 
the people came aboord, some in mantles of 
feathers, and some in skinnes of divers sorts 
of good furres. At night they 
went on land again, so we rode very quiet, 
but durst not trust them.’’ Near the Nar- 
rows the ship’s boat was manned and there 
was seen land ‘‘ as pleasant with grasse and 
flowers and goodly trees as ever they had 
seen, and very sweet smells came from 
them.’’ On returning to the Half Moon the 
boatload was attacked by two canoes of 
Indians. It was night, and the rain put out 
the torches of the crew. An Englishman 
was mortally wounded with an arrow, and 
two other seamen were struck by arrows. 
The Indians gone, the Half Moon could not be 
found in the pitchy darkness. The current 
was strong, as ferry-boat pilots are aware 
to this day, and the bewildered men pulled 
steadily on their oars to keep their position 
until daylight. The dead seaman was buried 
on Sandy Hook. 

Juet was much disturbed when Indians 
desirous of bartering skins for knives were 
allowed on board the Half Moon. Not so 
Hudson. He was kind to the natives and 
adorned some of them with gay scarlet coats. 
The barter that most delighted the crew was 
‘oysters and beanes.’”? Near Peekskill 
there were ‘‘ very loving people, and very 
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old men.’’ One day the ‘‘ master’s mate 
went on land with an old savage, a governor 
of the country, who carried him to his house, 
and made him good cheere,’’ giving him 
otters’ skins, among other tokens of friend- 
ship. Where have the Hudson otters gone? 

When the Half Moon anchored at Peeks- 
kill, the ship’s boat was sent up river to 
sound the depths. Beyond Albany there 
were found ‘‘ but two fathoms water and the 
channell narrow.’’ So Peekskill in all prob- 
ability marked the limit of the Half Moon’s 
river cruise. At this place a scurvy trick 
was served on the trustful Indians. 


‘* Our master and his mate determined to trie some 
of the chiefe men of the countrey, whether they had 
any treachery in them. So they took them down into 
the cabin, and gave them so much wine and aqua vitae 
[brandy], that they were all merrie: and one of them 
had his wife with them, which sate so modestly, as any 
of our countrey women would doe in a strange place. 
In the ende one of them was drunke, which had been 
aboord of our ship all the time that we had beene there: 
and that was strange to them; for they could not tell 
how to take it.’’ 


When Hudson and his crew made a formal 
landing, the scene was similar to that famous 
one when Columbus planted the standard of 
Castile on the shores of the new world. To 
the Indians Hudson in his scarlet clothes 
was ‘‘ Gitche Manitou the Mighty,’’ descended 
to earth from his winged canoe. Hudson 
contrived another rough seventeenth century 
jest for the amusement of his crew by offer- 
ing a cup of brandy to the oldest brave. 
The cup went around the circle, which 
sniffed but did not venture to taste. Finally 
a brave took his life in his hands and drained 
the cup. He fell in a stupor and was 
thought to be in a dying state until he stag- 
gered to his feet and began to caper. Then 
there was a rush for the brandy flask, and 
some writers affirm that the island on the 
southern end of which this debauchery took 
place was thereafter called Mannahattanink, 
or ‘‘place of drunkenness.’’ Others say 
that Verazzanno, a Florentine navigator of 
the early part of the sixteenth century, 
supposed to be the first European explorer of 
the Hudson, taught the Indians the full sig- 
nificance of liquor. At any rate, the name is 
as applicable today as it was in Hudson’s time. 

According to some accounts it was on this 
occasion that Hudson asked from the Indians 
as much land as the hide of a bullock would 
cover, and artfully cut the hide into such 
narrow strips that a good-sized parcel of 
ground was measured and made the nest-egg 
of possessions that ere long drove the Hud- 
son river red man from his home. 
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At the head of the Highlands Juet wrote 
that ‘‘ the mountains look as if some metal 
or mineral were in them.’’ In this vicinity 
the crew came upon a stone like emery that 
could cut into iron and steel and that, pul- 
verized, made good paint. 

The Half Moon made a last anchorage at 
Hoboken, where today are moored the New 
Jersey ferry-boats. Hudson heaved anchor 
and left what he called ‘‘ the great river of the 
mountains;’’ the Dutch named it the North 
river, and the Indians, the Shatemuck. He 
wanted to return directly to Amsterdam, but 
the English seamen insisted on making the 
first landing at Dartmouth, England, and their 
majority prevailed. The romantic tale that 
Hudson poured into the ears of the London 
Company filled the good merchants with 
envy, and induced them to offer him a vessel 
for the voyage through Davis’s Strait. 

It was in 1610 that the ship Discovery, 
with a crew of twenty-three men, set sail. 
The crew went ashore at Iceland, attracted 
by Hecla’s spoutings, and bathed in the hot 
springs, notwithstanding Hudson wrote that 
they ‘‘ would scald a fowl.’’ The mutinous 
spirit that put an end to Hudson’s career 
cropped out at this time. Juet, who was 
chiefly concerned in the disaffection, told 
two of the men ‘‘ to keep their muskets 
charged and swords ready in their cabins, 
for there would be blood shed before the 
voyage ended.”’ 

To the eyes of Hudson Greenland ‘‘ rose 
very mountainous, and full of round hills 
like to sugar loaves covered with snow.’” A 
whale passed beneath the Discovery, kindly 
omitting to become sportive at the critical 
moment. The ship was caught fast in the 
ice after a storm, 

‘* And through the drifts the snowy cliffs 
Did send a dismal sheen ; 
Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken,— 
The ice was all between.”’ 

One of the crew said ‘‘ if he had one hun- 
dred pounds, he would give fourscore and 
ten to be at home.’? The carpenter replied 
‘* that if he had a hundred he would not give 
ten upon any such condition; but would think 
it to be as good money as he ever had, and 
to bring it as well home by the leave of God.’’ 

Hudson had now reached the strait which 
bears his name, and in sailing through it he 
christened various places, among them the 
mainland, which he dubbed Magna Britannia. 
The conduct of boatswain and mate became 
so unbearable that they were deprived of 
their positions. The strait, which looks 
small on the map, but is four hundred miles 
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long, was explored in September, and in 
October the Discovery was threading the cold 
waters of the great bay. At the close of 
the month the nights were ‘‘ long and cold, 
the land covered with snow.’’ It was the 
old story of the spider and the fly. The 
little craft had been too eager in her quest 
of the glamourie unknown. The web-like ice 
closed in tighter, tighter, and grim winter 
was the arachnid. 

Hudson offered a reward to him who should 
kill ‘‘ beast, fish, or fowl.’? The journal 
does not relate whether the sacred albatross, 
‘‘the bird who made the breeze to blow,’’ 
was slain and eaten. Whether or not, the 
gunner died, and misfortunes grew like rank 
weeds. The carpenter refused to build a 
house on the ice, claiming such q task did 
not come under the head of ship’s work. 
Yet the fellow melted under Hudson’s for- 
giving treatment and became his most faith- 
ful friend. A forest fire was visible to the 
southward, but proved to be like the rainbow 
pot when some of the crew set out to find it. 
Five hundred fish were pulled through the 
ice one day; such luck, however, was not 
constant. 

The crew, most of them, were daily becom- 
ing more sullen. They did not possess Hud- 
son’s fine, eager nature. Like spoiled chil- 
dren, they attributed their ills to the adjacent 
person, and Hudson was that person. When 
the ice broke up there were bound and 
thrown into the ‘‘ shallop’’ Hudson, his boy 
John, the carpenter, and five lame or ailing 
seamen. The carpenter was allowed to keep 
his chest. All this was done under the 
supervision of the scoundrel Juet. The 
ship’s boat was towed for a distance in the 
wake of the Discovery—an ingeniously 
inhuman act smacking of Juet. The rope 
was cut, and Hudson’s last imploring words 
were, ‘‘ Remember yourselves, and do as you 
would be done unto.”’ 

The Discovery carried to England the dead 
body of Juet, who had gone out of the world 
in agony, with the coast of Ireland before his 
staring eyes. The London Company sent the 
ship Resolution in quest of that drifting shal- 
lop — but the voyaging of Hendrick Hudson 
wasdone. Had he slain the sacred albatross? 
His despairing cry was the Ancient Mariner’s: 


‘* Alone, alone, all, all alone; 
Alone on a wide, wide sea! 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 
* * * * * * 
So lonely ’t was, that God Himself 
Scarce seemed there to be.’’ 











INDIAN CORN. 


BY PROF. CHARLES F. MILLSPAUGH, 
(Curator of Botany, Field Columbian Museum.) 


O product of the soil bore a more im- 
portant relation to the welfare of 
the early American colonists, or pro- 
voked a deéper interest in the new 
world and its agricultural possibil- 

ities, than maize or Indian corn. Next to 

gold itself the ‘‘ golden grain’’ excited 
the cupidity of the early explorers and 
settlers, and its confiscation and destruc- 
tion by them tended to embitter the abo- 
rigines against the ‘‘ paleface’’ who was 
showing a constantly increasing tendency to 
invade their domains along the eastern coast. 

Some account, therefore, of the origin and 

spread of this cereal which, next to rice, 

now feeds more of the world’s people than 
any other grain, will prove of interest in this 
particularly active period in the study of 

American history and economics. 





** Seeking the seeds of grasses.’’ 
— Cushing, in “‘ The Millstone.” 


While there is no doubt whatever that 
Indian corn originated in America, and at 
the discovery of the country had been so 
long in cultivation that its many forms had 
reached nearly the perfection that they have 
today, there is the same difficulty in posi- 
tively naming its natural progenitor as in 
the case of every other prehistoric vegetable 
now cultivated for food by man. 

That corn was originally a grass belonging 
to the genus known as Zea, is evident to the 
botanist; but whether this grass grew in 
Paraguay, and bore ears upon which each 
kernel was enveloped in a separate glume or 
pod, just as we find them in reverted ears in 
the field today; or whether it grew on the 
upper plateau of Mexico, and put forth 
bunches of little ears having but two rows of 
kernels on each, as lately discovered by 
Professor Duges; is a question which will 
probably never be definitely settled. It is 
certain, however, that from whichever of 
these forms the product sprang, the first 
successful step in producing this food resulted 
in a pop-corn, and from this, through hus- 
bandry practices and varying environment, 
the sorts now known have been brought about. 

The presence, not only in the graves of 
the ancient Peruvians prior to the dynasty 
of the Incas, but in geological formations of 


unknown antiquity, of many varieties of 
well-developed corn, the result of centuries 
of cultivation, certainly points to a peopling 
of the western coast of America at a far 
earlier date than has generally been supposed. 

The ears of corn found enclosed in the 
wrappings of Peruvian mummies are usually 
short and of a deep mahogany color. Upon 
these the kernels are well developed, and 
arranged in ten rows. Ears found farther 
north, in the caves of the cliff-dwellers, are 
principally composed of light-yellow kernels 
arranged in twelve rows. In the graves of 
the mound-builders of North America corn is 
always found; but, being carbonized in every 
instance, its character cannot be positively 
determined. Among the Indians of north- 
eastern North America it was usually yellow 
or white, and had fourteen rows of kernels; 
these ears are not to be distinguished from 
those of similar varieties grown in the same 
localities by the farmers of today. 


‘* Everywhere they found maize.’’ 
— Morton, “ New England Farmer.” 


Having doubtless, then, originated in its 
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natural home, the table-lands of the western 
Andes of Peru or those of the Sierras of 
Mexico, this principal vegetable food of many 
primitive peoples gradually worked its way, 
through barter and strife, along the Pacific 
mountains both north and south. From its 
northern extension it proceeded eastward 
through our great western prairies; and from 
its southern, again eastward along the north- 
ern confines of South America, and through 























the Antilles to the peninsula of Florida, 
where, as it proceeded northward, it joined 
in our eastern states its migration from the 
west. 

So extensive had the cultivation of this 
cereal become at the time of the discovery 
of America, that it was nearly the first object 
that attracted the attention of those who 
landed upon our shores. Thorwald, brother 
of Lief, saw wooden cribs for corn upon the 
Mingan Islands A. D. 1002; and Karlsefn, in 
1006, and Thorfin each saw and brought 
aboard their ships ears of corn from the 
shores of what is now Massachusetts. 
Columbus found maize in Hayti on his first 
voyage in 1492; and in 1498 reported his 
brother as having passed through eighteen 
miles of cornfield on the Isthmus. Magellan 
supplied his ships with maize at Rio Janeiro 
in 1520; and every explorer mentions the 
grain from Columbus’s time to that of the 
arrival of the French at the site of Montreal 
in 1535 ‘‘in the midst of extensive corn 
fields.’? Cabecga de Vaca in 1528, and De 
Soto in 1539 landed in Florida, and both speak 
of the fields of maize, beans and pumpkins 
that they found there in great abundance. 
In 1605 Champlain found fields of corn at the 
mouth of the Kennebec; and Hudson in 1609 
saw a great quantity of maize along the 
river that now bears his name. 

Captain Miles Standish tells us that when 
the Puritans landed upon the coast of New 
England in 1620 they found about five hun- 
dred acres of ground that showed signs of a 
former crop of corn, and that later they 
discovered a cache of the grain. It was 
maize that carried them safely through the 
long and dreary winter, and when spring 
came they began to plant the new cereal 
themselves: ‘‘ We set the last spring some 
twenty acres of Indian corne, and sowed some 
six acres of barley and pease. . . Our 
corne did prove well, and, God be praised, 
we had a good increase.’’ 

The aborigines were everywhere found 
sufficiently versed in agriculture to know the 
value of fertilizers applied to their fields. 
The Mayas of Mexico used for this purpose 
ashes formed by burning the rubbish accu- 
mulated in clearing the land; the Peruvians 
used bird guano gatliered from the islets off 
their coast, and even went so far as to 
protect the birds and ensure the supply by 
putting to death any one who disturbed them 
during the nesting season, or killed them at 
any time; and the North American Indian, 
when his fields were near enough to a sup- 
ply, used fish as a fertilizer. The Plymouth 
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colonists were taught by the Indians ‘‘ both 
ye manner how to set ye corne, and after 
how to dress & tend it; and were also tould 
axcept they got fish & set with ye corne, in 
old grounds, it would come to nothing.’’ 

In poor return for this great gift, one of 
the most heartless methods of warfare against 
these rightful owners of the soil was the 
devastation of their cornfields by the Con- 





SWEET CORN. 


necticut colonists during the Pequot war in 
1637,— a method copied from the Indians 
themselves as practised in their tribal wars. 
The Puritans followed up this method in King 
Philip’s war in 1675; and Marquis de Nou- 
ville, in his celebrated expedition against the 
Senecas, ‘‘ spent ten days in destroying the 
corn, which including the old corn that was 
in cache, which we burned, was in such great 
abundance that the loss was computed at 
1,200,000 bushels.’’ The French army under 
Frontenac, in 1676, spent three days destroy- 
ing the corn of the Onondagas. The cruelty 
of this method of warfare was so evident to 
good Father Hennepin, who accompanied La 
Salle in his expedition down the Illinois river 
in 1679, that he says, ‘‘ We durst not meddle 
with the corn tiat we found in a village, for 
it would be the most sensible wrong one can 
do them, in their opinion, to take some of 
their corn in their absence.’’ 


‘*They rost their corne greene and boyle it.’’ 
— Captain John Smith, ‘‘ Indians of Virginia.” 
From the accounts of early explorers and 
historians we learn that the aboriginal meth- 
ods of preparing corn for food were many 
and varied, though all were practised sub- 
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stantially alike by the peoples of South, Cen- 
tral, and North America. The fresh ears 
were roasted or boiled, or the kernels 
stripped from the cob and cooked with beans. 
This they called msickquatash, from which 
came our name ‘‘ succotash,’’ as applied to 
the same dish. At times bits of pumpkin, 
nuts, berries, or the shredded meat of game 
were cooked with the corn, thus adding the 
proteid material necessary to form a satisfy- 
ing and sufficiently nourishing food. 

In the absence of mechanical mills of any 
kind for grinding the: old ripe corn, which, 
being stable and portable, was necessarily 
the most usual food form, the following meth- 
od of reducing the grain to edible condition 
was practised throughout the country, and 
still maintains among the natives of Mexico 
and South America: Sufficient shelled corn 
for the food of the family the following day 
is put to soak at nightfall in boiling hot 
water, to which a little lime is added for the 
purpose of removing the hull. By morning 
the grain is soft and ready for grinding, or 
rather mashing to a pulp. One of the 
younger females of the household dips from 
the lime-water a few handfuls of the corn at 
a time, which she places before her on the 
upper end of an inclined flat stone; then 
grasping by the ends another stone, some- 
what like a rolling-pin in shape, she works 





MAKING TORTILLAS, 


the kernels down between the two with a 
peculiar motion allied to that employed by a 
boatman in ‘‘ feathering’’ his oar, during 
which she throws all her shoulder strength 
and body weight intoeach stroke. The pulp, 
thus deftly crushed, collects at the lower 
end of the nether stone, whence it is taken 
by one of the older women and kneaded into 
a dough without the addition of any condi- 
ment or even salt. Taking this dough she 
seats herself before a low flat stone or bench, 
upon which she lays a banana leaf. On its 
smooth surface she forms thin, circular, 
even wafers, and toasts them one at a time, 
as made, over a slow fire, upon a flat stone 
or pottery slab, or in these days, — in families 
of sufficient means— on the iron griddle of 
civilization. The resulting cakes, or tortil- 
las, are eaten while hot, either alone or with 
boiled beans, meat stews, or other pottage, 
by using them as spoons, and biting off a 
portion of the ‘‘spoon’’ with each mouthful. 
Such of the ¢ortillas as are not needed at 
the meal are afterward eaten cold, or re- 
toasted in the ashes. Among the Pueblo 
Indians, dough of blue corn produced in the 
same manner is rendered thin with water and 
spread with the fingers upon a large, flat, 
heated stone in a thin sheet which, when 
baked, is rolled into a cylinder and eaten as 
required. 

















Sweet corn was also cultivated by all tribes 
living upon fertile and well-watered plains, 
and was greatly esteemed. Though a num- 
ber of travelers spoke of a certain kind of 
corn with ‘‘shrivelled grains,’’ as being 
found among the Indians, the first specific 
mention of this form in American literature 
occurs in The New England Farmer of Sep- 
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of the resident tribes of southwestern North 
America that it forms the basis of their 
religion, the burden of their mystic song, 
and the object of their prayer. 

The most important so-called religious cere- 
monies of these tribes are in reality invoca- 
tions to the clouds, the winds, the rains and 
the sun, propitiating all these forces of 





BLUE FLUTE ALTAR OF THE HOPIS,. 
From a reproduction of the original in the Field Columbian Museum, Department of Anthropology, Dr. Geo, A. Dorsey, Curator. : 


tember 7, 1822, where the writer of an 
anonymous article relates that: ‘‘ Lieu’t. 
Richard Bagnoll, returning from General 
Sullivan’s expedition against the Six Nations 
in 1799, brought some corn called papoon 
corn, which was the first sweet-corn ever 
seen in New England.”’ 


** A little more and they would make a god of maize.’’ 
— An old writer, Harshberger on Maize. 


Corn is so essential to the life and welfare 





nature, to the end that the corn may grow 
fruitful and the crop be large. On their 
ceremonial altars corn is always an important 
factor, and around it the symbolism of all 
dependent nature is grouped. In the Blue 
Flute Altar of the Hopis, here illustrated, 
the background represents the God of Thun- 
der, above whose head rise banks of summer 
clouds among which vivid streaks of light- 
ning play and thence run down his legs, 
along his sides and at his feet. Winged to 
his hips are other cloud forms from which 
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straight bars of falling rain depend. Before 
him on the ground stands the sacred vessel, 
and with it the reverenced tiponi,—an ear 
of corn enwrapped with cotton twine and 
surmounted by feathers, the palladium of the 


chief priest. Flanking these on either side 
are symbolical birds and blossoms, flowers 
and fruits, the product of a beneficent sum- 
mer. In the foreground may be seen The 
Six Directions Altar, distinctive of all cere- 
monies among these people. This sub-altar 
consists of a medicine-bowl, aspergill, and 
six ears of different-colored corn. The bowl 
contains the charm-liquid with which the 
spectators of the ceremony are asperged, an 
act representing the blessing of rain. The 
ears of corn symbolize the cardinal points 
and two in addition: a yellow ear for the 
north, a blue for the west and evening, a red 
ear for the south, a white one for the east 
and the rising sun; a black ear for the 
clouded heavens above, and an ear of sweet- 
corn for the water beneath the earth, from 
which the sun draws the supply for the 
clouds. 

With this knowledge the dances and rites 
of these people no longer appear heathen 
and idolatrous, but rather poetic and 
symbolical. 


** Majestic, fruitful, wondrous plant.’’ 
— Governor Oglesby’s ‘‘Apostrophe to Corn.’’ 


Corn has now become the greatest crop 
raised by the American people. Not only 
does it employ more acres than any other 
grain, but nearly as many as wheat, oats, 
rye, barley, buckwheat and cotton combined. 
In its culture, harvesting and feeding it pro- 
vides more employment for farm labor than 
all other agricultural staples, nor does its 
value in affording occupation to labor cease, 
like wheat and cotton, after the harvest is 
done. The yield of America’s principal grain 
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for the last season is estimated at 2,198,- 
462,000 bushels, shelled,—a product the 
transportation of which taxed to the utmost 
our extensive railroad systems, and the fleets 
of the Great Lakes. The actual value of 
our corn crop for the last eighteen years 
aggregates no less than fifteen billion nine 
hundred million dollars. 

The uses of the residue of this large prod- 
uct, after the exported amount is deducted, 
are indeed various. Besides the consump- 
tion of the grain by man,— as hominy, samp 
and meal,— a large amount is converted into 
meat through the media of domestic animals 
and fowls, and into force through horses 
and mules. Another large portion is con- 
verted into starch, both for food and for 
domestic purposes; in fact, most of the 
starch manufactured in the United States is 
yielded by corn. From the refuse of the 
starch factory a sort of sugar, called glu- 
cose, is obtained, which is utilized by the 
confectioner. Oil, giving a fine white light 
and a high degree of heat, and excellent asa 
lubricant for machinery, is expressed from the 
malted grain, which also yields nearly all the 
spirits produced in this country, and a part 
of the beer. Paper tougher than that made 
of rags, a coarse fiber useful for cordage 
and bags, and a finer for cloth, are made 
from the leaves and stalks. The husks are 
used for packing purposes, for the stuffing 
of mattresses and couches, and as wrappers 
for cigarettes. In the western states, where 
the supply of fuel is uncertain, the whole 
ear is often used for fuel; three tons of the 
cobs alone being equal in heat value to a ton 
of hard coal. The cobs are utilized for 
bottle-stoppers, in substitution for cork, 
and incidental to their use as fuel they yield 
seven pounds of potash to the thousand; 
they are also extensively utilized for the 
manufacture of pipes. The pith of the stalk 
has been proved to be an excellent packing 




















for armored naval vessels. The ‘‘ stover”’ 
that remains after the ears have been har- 
vested is claimed to be equal to the best hay 
in nutritive value, and fresh or siloed corn 
is one of the best of fodders for milch cows. 

Besides these major products, many minor 
substances are obtained, such as “‘ coffee ’’ 
prepared from the coarsely-ground toasted 
meal; a diuretic medicine from the silk, anda 
sort of ergot from the smutted ears; palatable 
bread is made from the tissue between the 
leaf-ribs, and a useful paste from the residue 
of the paper-making processes; while the 
freshly-cut stalks and butts yield a crystalline 
cane-sugar, though not in sufficient quantity 
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to be profitable, so long as sugar-cane and 
sorghum are available. 

A plant subserving so many important 
purposes cannot fail to occupy a still more 
prominent position in the future agricultural 
interests of our country, and to become bet- 
ter known to the people of other nations. 
Its wider use is being brought about through 
its own merits, the efforts of the Society for 
the Promulgation of Maize Foods, and the spe- 
cial illustrative exhibit of our government at 
the Paris Exposition ; all of which will cause a 
more extensive export that will prove a great 
factor in rebuilding our merchant marine and 
increasing the wealth of the American farmer. 


MARCHIONESS. 


AN ALABAMA MARCHIONESS. 


BY MARTHA YOUNG. 


MERRY May it was in Naples. A 
i breath of peace, sweet to those 
who knew war’s terrors, soothed 
hearts to rest and again roused to 
gaiety. 

Murat, the handsome, the dashing, was 
scarce a year king of that fair realm. Queen 
Caroline had already begun the good work 
for her people that made her name beloved 
among them. All the Chiaja was thronged 
with gay equipages. In the royal suite 
there was no lovelier face than that of the 
Marchioness of Sinabaldi, maid of honor to 
the queen. 

‘* Allegro Magio!’’ cried the people. 

‘* Allegro Magio!’’ laughed back the court 
ladies, bestowing May-day largess. 

‘* May you live a hundred years!’’ cried 
the beggars. ‘‘ May your lovers love you 
truly and the same at morning, at noon, and 
at evening! May your highness taste noth- 
ing less rich than oil and sugar! ’’ 

And if there were more coins there were 
more cries: 

‘* May the Lady of Loretto love you! May 
Saint Katherine of Sienna care for you! 
May the crocus of May bloom all the year at 
your feet! ’’ 

No laughter at the rapid succession of 
cries was merrier than that of the Mar- 
chioness of Sinabaldi. This Marchioness of 
Sinabaldi was the one who at the death of 
the marquis wedded Colonel Nicholas Raoul, 
that Raoul who, having participated with 
Napoleon in his victories, followed him into 
banishment. On the return from Elba 
Raoul commanded the advance guard of 








grenadiers on the march from Cannes to Paris. 
‘*Allegro Magio! Allegro Magio! May 

flowers strew your path! Surely jewels shall 

always crown your brow!”’ cried the Italians 

to their beautiful marchioness scattering 

largess on May-day. 

* * * * * 


Good wishes. False prophecies. May of 
1818 found Colonel Raoul and his beautiful 
wife, with others of the unfortunate adher- 
ents of Bonaparte, in the schooner McDonough 
tossing among the breakers near Mobile 
Point. Exiles to a new world, and now all 
the dangers of a southern seastorm assailed 
them. The schooner sent signals of distress 
across the heavy waves. Captain Bourke, 
Lieutenant Beal and five others put out in a 
boat from Fort Bowyer to the wreck. The 
brave rescuers brought women and children 
to shore. Later, the schooner being washed 
to deeper water, the men and crew were 
saved. Such was the landing on Alabama 
soil of the Vine and Olive colony. From 
the fort the refugees crossed to Mobile, 
where they tendered their rescuer, Lieutenant 
Beal, an entertainment, a happy expression 
of their gratitude. Doubtless that May a 
note of thankfulness made Madame Raoul’s 
splendid voice more joyous than ever before 
as she sang her native song of May: ‘‘ Alle- 
gro Magio! Allegro Magio!’’ 
* * ok co * 

Near the confluence of the Warrior and 
Tombigbee rivers these immigrants built 
their cabins. Untouched forests, thick 
cane-brakes and tangled swamps were all 
about them. Here they were to plant vine- 
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yards and olive groves. 
they called Aigleville. They found no pros- 
perity in their new-world settlement. Squat- 
ters claimed their lands, and wearisome 
lawsuits followed. These soldiers, versed in 
the ways of war, knew little how to tame the 
forest. They had escaped many battles to 
fall victims to the fevers of the swamps. 
These women, versed in the usages of court 
and gay French capital, knew little how to 
keep a pioneer’s home. 

Yet these hearts were brave and great, 
and as reverses came swiftly and heavily to 
the colony its men and women met and sus- 
tained them bravely. The olive-trees were 
each winter killed to the ground by frosts, 
but patiently were the groves reset. The 
vineyards proved a complete loss, for by too 
rapid ripening under our fierce summer sun 
the grapes were unfit for making lasting wines. 

To the Raoul household poverty and disas- 
ters came as to others in that old French 
grant. Want forced Colonel Raoul to set up 
a ferry-boat on French creek—a stream 
three miles from the now flourishing modern 
town of Demopolis. With his own strong arm 
this leader of Napoleon’s guard ferried trav- 
elers across the creek, taking some small 
coin for pay. And often just beside the 
ferry when travel was brisk, a beautiful 
woman, wife of the pioneer Raoul, sold cakes 
to all who would buy. The cakes were light 
and good and were made and baked by 
Madame Raoul herself in yonder log-cabin. 

May evening again, and the doughty col- 
onel had made fast his boat to its moorings 
and was on his homeward way when the May- 
day song of the Italians greeted him: ‘‘ Alle- 
gro Magio!’’ Somewhere near the cabin 
the marchioness was singing,—a wonder- 
fully beautiful voice she had, so say the few 
old folks now living who knew the old French 
grant as it was. 

The colonel passed around the hut to the 
little clearing beyond, where he found the 
former maid of honor to a queen milking her 
cows and singing. 

** Allegro Magio ! 
marquise? ”’ 

**T do, indeed,’’ declared Madame Raoul 
rising from her milking-stool; ‘‘ and glad I 
am to see you so early home from the ferry. 
Ah, when you are late away I grow nervous 
at the owls. You need not laugh! They 
call and they call, and they hoot one to 
another,— they seem to call your name: 
‘ Ra-oul! Ra-oul! Ra-oul!’ Ah, my soldier, 


Their group of huts 


Can you call it so, my 


I fear they call you to tempt you to go 
farther and farther into the forest. 


But 
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you are come home,— they cannot fright me 
this evening. See! Fleurette and Jolie and 


Missée they are all milked. It is a simple 
thing to me, now that I have mastered that 
art, that milking! It is that piano and that 
harp of the old days that make one’s hands 
strong for the milking! Many good cakes 
are baked for the morrow ready for the 
selling if travel be good,-—and it is indeed 
a merry, merry May!’’ 

The owls that called ‘‘ Ra-oul! Ra-oul!’’ 
were not to lure the soldier of France into 
deeper swamps, but his own impetuosity was 
to carry him in 1824 to Mexico. There, with 
the ardor and boldness that was ever his, he 
entered into the wars and disturbances of 
that land. 
* * + * ** 

‘* Allegro Magio! Allegro Magio!’’ Here 
and there a beggar in the streets of Toulon, 
astray from his own Italy, wished a merry 
May to the passer-by. A young American, 
John Hurtel, of Mobile, Alabama, was heart- 
ily enjoying all the sights and sounds of the 
bright city. He stood to watch the finish of 
some grand military parade that had just 
made the streets of Toulon brave with splen- 
did show. The cortége was entering the 
palace of the governor where today all who 
presented themselves were welcome to the 
august presence. Young Hurtel, eager to 
see all new to American eyes, allowed him- 
self to be swept on with the crowd even into 
the palace,— to the presence of the govern- 
or. Face to face with the governor, he 
cried in amazement at seeing a familiar face: 

** Why, Colonel Raoul! ’’ 

‘*What!’’ cried the governor not less 
amazed. ‘‘ Is it indeed John Hurtel?’’ 

The first surprise over, the governor drew his 
staff about him and said in his gayest manner: 

‘* Ah, Hurtel, in all my changes of fortune 
I have loved to think and often to talk of my 
life in Alabama. But to some of the tales I 
tell my friends will give no credence. Now 
I shall prove to them that everything I have 
told is truth. Tell these yourself what I was 
doing when you first saw me.”’ 

**TIf I remember rightly,’’ said Hurtel, 
‘* the first time I saw you you ferried me 
across French creek -—’’ 

**True, true!’’ The governor turned to 
his staff. ‘‘ It is proven to you, my friends, 
that I did keep a ferry on a small Alabama 
stream. And tell them, John Hurtel,’’ — he 
turned to the young American — “‘ did not 
my wife bake ginger cakes and sell them at 
the ferry to travelers,— and were they not 
the best ginger cakes you ever tasted? ’’ 
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MAKING KANSAS A FREE STATE. 


RICHARD J. HINTON, 


(Member of the Stowell overland party.) 


‘Come on, then, gentlemen of the slave states. 
Since there is no escaping your challenge, I accept it 
in behalf of the cause of freedom. We will engage in 
competition for the virgin soil of Kansas, and God give 
the victory to the side which is stronger in numbers as 
it is in right.”’ 

With these words Senator William Henry 
Seward, of New York, on the 3rd of March, 
1854, met the passage of the act which 
repealed the Missouri Compromise and 
rejected the Wilmot proviso. The act 


1854, when Senator Stephen A. Douglas 
reported it to the Senate from the Commit- 
tee on Territories, of which he was chair- 
man. It then contained the proviso relegat- 
ing chattel slavery to a local vote, which 
was accepted by Mr. Seward as the gauntlet 
flung to the free states. After a memorable 
debate of one month it passed and went to 
the House. Within two days there began a 
remarkable episode,— making one unbroken 
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Reproduced from an old il ~ 
framed as law a new effort to nationalize 
slavery, while assuming to relegate a deci- 
sion thereon to the popular will — in itself 
a crime because no man has any right to 
another man’s freedom or labor. 

The ‘‘ Nebraska Bill,’’ as the act of 1854 
for the organization of the territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska was popularly called, 
opened the marvelous prelude to the tremen- 
dous struggle that followed. It was first 
offered without the ‘‘ squatter sovereignty ’’ 
provision by Senator Augustus C. Dodge, of 
Iowa, and Representative Richardson, of 
Illinois, in Senate and House on the 2nd and 
3rd of February, 1853. It remained in the 
Committees on Territories until January 23, 


vaen oncshrve “ 


legislative day which filled nearly one thou- 
sand four hundred hours of time. The’ 
minority resisted so strenuously that the 
deadlock was at last broken only, by the 
refusal of Gerritt Smith, of New York, to 
bear any longer the physical strain required 
in holding the House together. Watches 
had been organized by the minority and 
relieved each other regularly until the defec- 
tion mentioned. The Nebraska Act then 
became law, passing the House on the 22nd 
of May, and being at once signed by Presi- 
dent Pierce. 

It is still a question as to where the actual 
initiative was taken for the organization of 
settlement in Kansas. It is, however, a 
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matter of distinct memory to the writer 
that he has seen and read within a few years 
past a printed poster calling for meetings in 
Charleston, South Carolina, under date of 
April 15, 1854, for the organization of a 
slave-holding and defending emigration to 
the proposed terri- 
tory of Kansas. If 
the memory as to date 
is correct (the poster 
was never in his pos- 
session, but belonged 
to an acquaintance, 
now deceased), then 
South Carolina fol- 
lowed the affirmative 
vote of the Senate 
(March 80) very 
closely. During 
April, 1854, Eli 
Thayer presented to 
the Massachusetts 
legislature a_ bill, 
passed on the 26th 
of that month, which gave a charter to 
the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Society. 
The idea whereon that body was founded 
came first from the fecund brain of Edward 
Everett Hale, who ten years earlier had pub- 
lished a plan under the caption of ‘‘ How to 
Conquer Texas Before Texas Conquers Us.’’ 

The Massachusetts company did but little 
work under its early charter, but it supple- 
mented legal powers needed by additional 
legislation secured in Connecticut and New 
York. Early in 1855 it was merged into the 
better known New England Emigrant Aid 
Company, around which gathers the record of 
the industrial and peaceful efforts that helped 
to make Kansas a free state. But it matters 
not whether South Carolina or Massachusetts 
began the outside effort to occupy the terri- 
tory. The one was for force, the other for 
industry; and Missouri loaded the guns for 
both. 

In 1834 Congress declared the region 
between the Missouri river and the Rocky 
mountains to be ‘‘ Indian territory.’’ Again, 
in 1850, there was a redesignation, and this 
included what is now the state of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, the present Indian Territory, and 
that portion of Colorado which lies east of 
the tenth meridian of west longitude, com- 
prising about two-fifths of that state, or 
nearly 26,000,000 acres. The territorial 
area was 78,517,120 acres. There were 
within this region, May, 1854, some 2,000 
whites, 17,000 reservation Indians and 35,- 
000 nomad and hostile Indians. 
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It was fortunate for the New England 
organization and the great object sought 
that Dr. Thomas H. Webb’s services as sec- 
retary were secured. It is not too much to 
assert that much of the company’s usefulness 
was due to his untiring labor, careful admin- 
istration, tact and wide knowledge of the 
region which hung in the balances. Dr. 
Webb was known as physician, naturalist 
and explorer, while as secretary of the United 
States Mexican commission of 1850-51 he 
had gained an experience which was of great 
value. He learned much of the hostility 
that had to be encountered. A dramatic 
series of conflicts between two divisions of 
that commission resulted in a couple of dan- 
gerous transcontinental rides to decide which 
report should reach Washington first. Dr. 
Webb, civilian and scientist, beat Capt. Am- 
brose Burnside, soldier, in this journey of 
over fifteen hundred miles, made against 
Indians and time and over wilderness and 
deserts almost untraversed before. 

One of the first things done by the com- 
pany was to offer a prize of fifty dollars for 
the best poem on the movement, to be sung 
to some popular tune. The prize was won 
by Miss Lucy Larcom, and the poem was set 
to the air of ‘‘ Nelly Bly.’ The practical 
work of the Emigrant Aid Society was con- 
ducted upon the line and in the spirit Miss 
Larcom presented. 
In a very concise 
little handbook which 
the untiring secre- 
tary issued, he wrote : 


** The company has not 
endeavored, neither does 
it now endeavor to entice 
people to go to Kansas. 
It has not paid, neither 
does it intend to pay, in 
whole or part the expense 
of transporting individuals 
to, or of supporting them 
after their arrival in the 
Territory.’ * 





The direct aid con- 
sisted in the circula- 
tion of needed infor- 
mation, in advice as to settlements and 
routes of travel to selected locations, in 
securing reduction in travel and freight 
rates, and in oversight by competent agents 
on journeys and after arrival; also by the 
investment of money (not emigrants) in 
town locations, purchase of sawmills, build- 
ing of hotels, churches, schools, etc., as 


*Page 1, ‘‘ Information for Kansas Immigrants,” 
6th edition, Boston, 1856. ' 


Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
THEODORE PARKER. 


























a beginning. As a matter of fact, the 
New England Emigrant Aid Company, by 
the aid of capitalists did invest largely in 
Kansas_ enterprises. These investments 
resulted in an almost total loss to the com- 
pany, though an unquestioned stimulus was 
afforded to free-state energy and effort. 
From advance sheets of a pending biennial 
report of the Kansas Historical Society, in 
a paper prepared by Professor W. H. Carruth, 
of the state university, it is learned that 
the New England Emigrant Aid Company in- 
vested $172,000, which realized only $16,000, 
when its affairs were wound up. The capital 
stock first proposed was $5,000,000. The 
announcement of this infuriated the south. 
It became the subject of investigation by 
Congress. No such amount was subscribed, 
and a total of $250,000 will probably 
cover all the company’s expenditures and 
investments. The value of its work, histor- 
ically considered, consists: 

Ist, In the fact that it concentrated pub- 
lic attention on the industrial occupation of 
the territory. 

2nd, That it encouraged many efforts that 
never assumed corporate form. 

3rd, That it crystallized effectively the 
loose methods of combination and coopera- 
tion. 

And it achieved another striking result, 
for it brought to a focus the powerful assis- 
tance of growing northern and western busi- 
ness interests, which theretofore had been 
deprecatory at least of free-soil agitation. 
This was shown in the consociation of busi- 
ness capacity and means, especially as to 
western railroad systems. The danger of 
the possible nationalization of slavery or the 
threatened dissolution of the union was so 
imminent that business and ethics fused into 
statesmanship. Some interesting glimpses 
of this may be found in the recently published 
biography and letters of Boston’s great 
merchant, John Murray Forbes.* The roads 
centering in Chicago and St. Louis were of 
course most affected, the first especially so. 
The Chicago roads were largely dominated 
by New England capital. Others were 
affected by the wealth and influence of Penn- 
sylvania’s Quakers and Scotch-Irish cove- 
nanters. 

Two great churches gave powerful influ- 
ence: one was in Boston where Theodore 
Parker thundered; and the other was Brook- 
lyn’s Plymouth ‘“‘ sounding board,’’ which 
carried the younger voice of Henry Ward 
Beecher across the continent. There were 
* Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.-(2 vols). 
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others, but these, with Greeley’s Tribune, 
were preéminent. Out of the Parker influ- 
ence, stimulating as it did the western growth 
that since then has so largely enriched New 
England, came that remarkable railroad move- 
ment which, beginning with the control of 
the Burlington and 
Quincy and the Rock 
Island roads, swung 
across Iowa and 
through Missouri, 
reaching for the far 
ocean, while captur- 
ing pro-slavery Mis- 
souri and building 
free Iowa in its 
course. Among the 
big-brained men (with 
purses) who listened 
to New England’s 
pulpit-statesman in 
Boston’s Music Hall 
grew the determina- 
tion to build the Han- 
nibal & St. Joseph 
road in Missouri, and later on the first divi- 
sions of the Atchison & Topeka road, which 
has since developed into the massive Santa Fé 
system. It all grew— at least its impetus 
was received —from the making of Kansas 
a free state. 

Thirty-one persons, led by ©. H. Brans- 
comb, were in the first New England Com- 
pany that located the town of Lawrence on 
the first of August, 1854. For five hundred 
dollars they bought a previous town move- 
ment known as Excelsior. Two of the com- 
pany, Dr. Day and Daniel R. Anthony,— 
brother to Susan B. Anthony, the famous 
leader in the woman’s suffrage movement — 
had joined at Rochester, New York. Anthony 
at seventy-five is as pugnacious and virile as 
in the older days when he was found fore- 
most in danger or effort. Nine of the Boston 
men soon returned home. A second party, 
over one hundred in number, led by Dr. 
Charles Robinson and Samuel C. Pomeroy, 
soon arrived. Of these parties few remain, 
but two, Samuel F. Tappen and William 
Hutchinson, still live. These men did unfail- 
ing service with their pens as special corre- 
spondents as well as more active work as 
eitizens. Tappan especially was the mildest 
but most outspoken of anti-slavery men. 
That meant sacrifice and danger in those 
days. 

The Missouri leaders naturally exaggerated 
the extent of this emigration, putting it as 
high as three thousand by the early spring of 
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1855. Careful inquiries make it doubtful if 
one thousand persons were ever directly and 
personally conducted by the company’s 
agents. It is quite probable that twenty 
thousand persons in all were enabled to 
reach Kansas at reduced transportation 
rates. But as many more free-state men 
found their way individually or in small bodies 
into the territory. Missouri and Arkansas 
gave a number. From Iowa, Illinois and 
Indiana a good many more ‘‘ movers ’’ came 
with wagons and teams. Ninety-five per 
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plemented the Missouri laws. The federal 
authorities protected this outrage. The 
judiciary declared opposition to be treason. 
The posses summoned to enforce the laws 
were recruited in Missouri, and when resisted, 
United States troops and marshals were used 
in order to bring on rebellion if possible. 
Of course collision occurred, and blood was 
shed by the Missourians. Then Lawrence 
was besieged in December, 1855, and again 
ravaged in May, 1856. The second time fire 
was applied and meee ond peinting-<fiees 
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The First Hotel. 


PART OF LAWRENCE, KANSAS, IN 1855. 


cent were free-state in purpose, although 
not anti-slavery in opinion. 

When the first fraudulent election occurred 
in November, 1854, there were probably 
4,000 whites in the territory, about equally 
divided in opinion. Whitfield was elected to 
Congress by the aid of 2,500 Missourians. 
Governor Reeder ordered a census taken in 
February, 1855, and it showed a population 
of 8,051, of which over 5,000 were adult 
males. At the first regular election in May 
following, over 4,000 armed Missourians in- 
vaded the polls, making with residents a total 
of 5,417 votes. Only 751 free-state votes 
were cast. The balance was scattering. 
Yet the northern vote should normally have 
been about 4,000. What followed? Missou- 
rians controlled the legislature, and their 
state statutes were adopted en bloc and with- 
out reading. A savage code against discuss- 
ing slavery or advocating a free state sup- 


were burned. Men were also murdered and 
imprisoned, the former under pretense of 
indictments as nuisances and the latter for 
insurgency and treason. The Missouri river 
was forcibly closed against northern travel. 
Mails were stopped and rifled, and stage- 
coaches were attacked. ll this is a matter 
of record. Violence begets violence, and 
the ‘‘ hammer of Thor ”’ soon began its lusty 
tattoo. 

From the farther south armed forces had 
already reached Kansas. It was known that 
free-state settlements were not only isolated 
but in danger of being surrounded by the 
fortified camps that Buford’s advent had 
inaugurated. Before this incarnadined spec- 
ter of insurgency the pale shadow of the 
emigrant aid company passed into peaceful 
oblivion. 

A new chapter opened. And it was this 
that finally made Kansas free. Attar of 

















roses was useless. Odors of fire and blood 
were in the air. Jowa’s governor expressed 
the will of the free states when he declared 
that the Missouri river must be opened or 
the state he governed would make it free. 
When the same gentleman conveniently left 
the key of the state arsenal upon his desk 
and the executive chamber temporarily to the 
occupancy of a young free-state emigrant 
who, with others, was marching to Kansas, 
there should be no reason to wonder at the 
fact that some United States muskets found 
their way from the custody of Iowa into the 
service of Kansas freedom. Missouri had a 
year previously permitted its state arsenal at 
Liberty to be robbed of arms for the invasion 
of the neighboring territory. 

Following the summer sacking of Law- 
rence, the free-state arrests and organized 
interference with travel, the assault on 
Charles Sumner gave more bitterness to the 
intense excitement. In Chicago a meeting 
convened on May 31 significant for character 
and means. It was determined to send aid, 
and money was raised, $23,000 being sub- 
scribed at once. The pending meeting of 
the Kansas Free-State legislature on July 4 
it was feared would result in bloodshed. All 
federal officials in Kansas were servants of 
the slave power, and most of them were 
representatives of the extreme school. At 
this point James H. Lane appeared in Chica- 
go. He was on his native heath, the west, 
and master of the situation. His remedy 
was men and quickly, too: means of trans- 
portation and feed- 
ing, with arms, was 
his advice and ap- 
peal. He made clear 
that the free-state 
settlements were in 
sheer danger of be- 
ing blotted out, if not 
by numbers alone, 
then by want of sup- 
plies and by general 
exhaustion. Mis- 
souri could furnish 
force enough to ex- 
terminate them. 
There were a thou- 
sand or more well- 
armed men in rudely 
fortified camps so lo- 
cated as to practically 
environ for assault the leading free-state 
settlements. Missouri control of the river 
threatened the food supply also. Only one 
open route remained: that through northern 
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Kansas, southern Nebraska and central Iowa 
to the Mississippi river, with but one hundred 
and twenty-six miles of railroad and seven 
hundred miles of overland travel. It was 
decided to use this route, and western com- 
panies were formed. Lane became ubiquit- 
ous. Meetings in 
Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, and other points 
rapidly followed. A 
national convention 
was called at Buffalo 
June 9. Theconven- 
tion formed anational 
committee and raised 
$100,000, of which 
the chairman, Thad- 
deus Hyatt, gave 
$10,000. An effort 
was to be made to 
raise $2,000,000 and 
the certificate which 
is reproduced on page 
350 was issued. 

Henry Ward Beecher stirred the east with 
his famous presentation of a rifle and a Bible 
to the New Haven company. Other com- 
panies formed at Chicago and Ottawa, Illinois, 
as well as in northern Indiana. Henry I. 
Shombre, who led the Indiana company, was 
killed in one of the fights. The first compa- 
nies were led by Harvey and Strawn, veterans 
of the Mexican war. They started at once. 
With the latter was Preston B. Plumb, after- 
wards United States senator. One was formed 
and started from Wisconsin, the conductor 
of which was Edmund G. Ross, also a senator 
in after days. La Grange, one of the mem- 
bers, was later colonel of the Second Wiscon- 
sin Cavalry, which captured Jefferson. Pro- 
fessor Daniels, state geologist of Wisconsin, 
Richard Realf the poet, and a score of others 
afterwards famous, were active. Senator 
Pomeroy was one of the leaders. Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe, Thaddeus Hyatt, Horace White, 
Frank B. Sanborn and Harvey B. Hurd, with 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson—a _ very 
knight of anti-slavery faith — among others, 
were on the road, constantly aiding and 
organizing. 

It was in Massachusetts that the arming 
and equipping was most systematically 
directed. Colonel Higginson, who affords 
recent testimony, was in charge thereof. In 
a letter of May 21, forwarding the writer 
copy of an expense account incurred for the 
Third Massachusetts party, he gives these 
interesting details ; 
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‘*The Worcester movement to send armed 
parties that autumn had nothing to do with 
Mr. Lawrence or Eli Thayer ’’ — (that is, the 
New England Emigrant Aid Company). 
George Luther Stearns ‘‘ was of course our 
stronghold, always 
simple, modest and 
munificent —in fact, 
as unlike T. as pos- 
aS 
I remember, our 
three parties were 
commanded respect- 
ively by Dr. Cutter, 
Martin Stowell and 
Mr. Parsons, an anti- 
slavery orthodox min- 
ister, capable and en- 
ergetic, but sorely 
tried by the free and 
easy ways of his 
Maine lumbermen, 
the finest set of men 
for physique I ever 
encountered and not bad at heart. When I 
went to Kansas, September 1, 1856, I caught 
up with them and refitted them.’’ He also 
writes that he did the same with ‘‘ Lane’s 
Rough Riders ’’ (most of whom, by the way, 
traveled on ‘‘ shanks’ mare’’). But this must 
have been an earlier date, for when Higgin- 
son reached Kansas, Lane’s command had 
dissolved. The fighting crisis was passed. 
The means he used came from the national 
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committee formed at Buffalo. His letter 
continues : 

‘*But the Worcester enterprise was the 
first systematic effort, though even there it 
was thought important to emphasize that the 
arming was ‘in self-defence.’ The whole 
enterprise started from a meeting held by my 
parishioners of the Free Church to welcome 
me home from Fayal, where I had been 
spending the winter for my wife’s health. I 
had heard from the pilot as we came into the 
harbor of the attack on Sumner and of the 
stopping of the Missouri river, so was natur- 
ally ready to plunge in at once.”’ 

Parson’s balance sheet shows but moder- 
ate expenditures. Receipts are given at 
$3,298.50; expenditures for forty-two men, 
$3,266.65. Railroad fares, etc., were 
$947.50. The total cost was about $80 
each. This did not include arms, of which 
no account has ever been given. The Stowell 
party (first on overland route and to which 
the writer belonged) numbered seventy. At 
the same rate its cost was $5,600. Dr. Cut- 
ter’s party of seventy-five is reported, owing 
to the Missouri river affair and subsequent 
transfer, to have cost about $270 each, or a 
total of about $20,000. The actual expendi- 
ture of the three Massachusetts parties was 
probably within $30,000. With the other new 
company and the western parties there were 
in all about nine hundred men sent with arms 
to Kansas, and the total cost, outside per- 
sonal sums spent, did not exceed $75,000. 
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The cost of their armament would not be 
more than that sum, and if in all $100,000 
more was spent for subsequent aid in the 
territory itself, we shall have but a quarter 
of a million. After years of research this is 
believed to be a liberal estimate. Was ever 
as large a result obtained from so small an 
outlay? 

Within four weeks after Lane and Harvey 
arrived the pro-slavery invaders were routed, 
though not entirely defeated. Changes in 
federal offices were made simultaneously. 
John W. Geary was sent as governor. Gen- 
eral Persifer F. Smith, of Louisiana, relieved 
Colonel Sumner, of Massachusetts, who had 
always been fair. The Missourians rallied 
for alast attack on Lawrence, September 14, 
and after being held at bay by a small party 
of free-state men under Captains Sam R. 
Walker, Cracklin and John Brown, they were 
permitted through Governor Geary to retire 
without further fighting. From that day 
there was an end to the effort to force slav- 
ery on Kansas by means of direct bloodshed. 
But it did not end the struggle. The north 
poured into the territory a large body of 
brave and industrious men and women. By 
February, 1857, when the Lecompton consti- 
tutional convention was ordered, there were 
20,000 or more additional northern settlers. 
A prosperity boom began. Politically a more 
subtile and dangerous conflict then ensued. 
The spirit of compromise was aroused by 
opening prospects of gain and activity. 
There were two issues, one within and one 
without the free-state ranks. The first was 
whether the settlers should ‘‘ stoop to con- 
quer’’ by voting under the territorial or 





bogus laws, thus avoiding further direct con- 
flicts with the Buchanan administration, and, 
also, as it turned out, enable the majority to 
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obtain control, wipe out the Missouri code, 
and take legal action to meet the other dan- 
ger which arose from the framing of the 
Lecompton constitution with its slavery pro- 
viso and non-submission to a popular vote, 
that the administra- 
tion showed every in- 
tention of forcing on 
the people. 

Possession of the 
territorial legislative 
power not only ob- 
literated the objec- 
tionable sources 
thereof, but enabled 
the great majority to 
make new laws, se- 
cure local offices, con- 
trol police and mili- 
tia, and also to frame 
a constitutional con- 
vention law under 
which a new free- 
state instrument was of K. 
made. It also pro- 
vided the means for choosing the same 
set of state officers under both constitu- 
tions, so that if Congress had finally obeyed 
the behests of the south and adopted the 
Lecompton instrument, there would have 
been a quiet revolution enacted. The state 
officers and legislature in power would have 
been free-state, not pro-slavery, and a trans- 
fer, the state being in the union, from the 
pro-slavery Lecompton to the free-state 
Leavenworth constitution would at once have 
been effected, while choosing Republican 
senators and a representative also to appear 
in Congress. All these points were quietly 
prepared for, and that the facts became 
known at Washington may be supposed to 
have had its influence in finally securing the 
passage of the English bill, whereby in 1858 
the Lecompton constitution was submitted to 
the voters of Kansas and completely repu- 
diated by the tremendous majority given 
against its infamies. 

It was the end of the so-called ‘‘ dough- 
face ’’ conspiracy with the Calhoun movement 
to nationalize slavery. It made Kansas a 
free state! It was the vindication of Senator 
Seward’s challenge. It was the signal also for 
the firing of that fateful gun, which at Sumter 
first assailed the union and in so doing struck 
the shackles from the slave. 

Have we still to learn that Freedom belongs 
to Man—to Humanity—and not alone to 
favored portions or races thereof? 








CHARLES ROBINSON, 
First Governor of the State 
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CHESAPEAKE AND SHANNON. 


(June 1, 1813.) 
BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 


The market price of a battle won is ever a battle lost, 

And the one who pays for the other’s bays is the one who counts the cost. 
We have sung wild songs when the wine of war in Victory’s glass was sweet, 
And well may sing of the bitter sting in the dregs of the cup, Defeat. 


‘* A flaunting, taunting strip of red 
Flies at our harbor’s mouth,’’ they said. 
The Shannon’s standing off and on outside of Boston light, 
A challenge for the Chesapeake, and the Chesapeake shall fight. 
So it’s ho, boys, 
for the foe, boys, 
and God protect the right! 
And from the hills along the coast, 
There watched an anxious, hoping host. 


The Shannon casts her dice of death; 
The waiting hilltops hold their breath. 
For sailing under Lawrence is a husband, lover, son, 
A scabbard for a cutlass and a target for a gun. 
Now a broadside 
for God’s side 
and direful work is done. 
Hark! how its tardy thunder spills 
Reverberations round the hills. 


The smoke-cloud settles on the bay 

And veils the carnage of the day. 
Undying words are crying from a hero’s dying lip, 
Fire faster! fight her till she sinks and don’t give up the ship! ’’ 
And it’s shout orders, 

** Away boarders!’’ 
or victory will slip. 
And cheers ring out from hold to truck, 
For one ship — ah, but which? — has struck. 


O, God of battles! can it be, 

The ships are putting out to sea? 
Woe, helpmeet of your husband, woe, mother of your son! 
What are a hundred battles gained to the love you lost in one? 
And the noon-day 

of a June day 
cries curses to the sun, 
For dead and dying, bond and free 
Are on those ships which put to sea! 


The market price of a battle won is always a battle lost, 
And the one who pays for the other’s bays is the one who counts the cost. 

We have sung wild songs when the wine of war in Victory’s glass was sweet, 
And well may sing of the bitter sting in the dregs of the cup, Defeat. 

















THE STORY OF THE LITTLE BIG HORN. 


(Told from the Indian standpoint by one of their race.) 


BY DR. CHARLES ALEXANDER EASTMAN (OHIYESA). 


JEARLY half a century has elapsed 
since the Sioux people took up arms 
against the whites. For over twen- 
ty-five years they almost contin- 
= uously defied the westward progress 
of American civilization. The ‘world will 
never know all the truth concerning many 
of their battles upon the plains and among 
the mountains. 

After the treaty of 1868 had been con- 
cluded with the western Sioux, it was - hoped 
by the Indians that they might be let 
alone. The sixteenth article of that treaty 
declared the country of the North Platte and 
the Big Horn Mountains to be ‘‘ unceded 
Indian territory,’’ and provided that no 
white man should settle upon it or travel 
through it without the consent of the 
Indians. But no sooner was the agreement 
made than gold was found in the Black Hills 
district, which is within the unceded terri- 
tory. Then the cry was: ‘‘ Remove the 
Indians to Indian territory! ’’ 

It was feared that the Sioux could not be 
prevailed upon to consent to this scheme. 
However, a commission was sent to labor 
with them. Meanwhile the whites were 
pouring into the Black Hills. 

All the western Sioux then determined to 


Dr. Eastman is a full-blooded Sioux, born in Minne- 
sota in 1858. He was carried off by his uncle into 
Manitoba after the Minne- 
sota massacre, where he 
led the life of the wild In- 
dians until he was fifteen 
years old, when his father 
brought him back to the 
States and sent him to 
school. He never at- 
tended a government 
school, but was educated 
almost entirely at first- 
class white seminaries and 
colleges, graduating final- 
ly from Dartmouth col- 
lege and the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. 
He has been a government 
physician at the Pine 
Ridge agency in South 
Dakota, and later a prac- 
tising physician in St. 
Paul; and at one time 
represented the Young Men’s Christian Association 
among the Indians. At present he is connected with 
the largest Indian school in the country, at Carlisle, Pa. 
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At this 
time a tremendous pressure was brought to 
bear upon Spotted Tail and Red Cloud to 
induce them to yield to a new agreement by 
which their grievances might be adjusted by 


defend their rights at any cost. 


the ‘‘ Great Father.’’ The real scheme was 
to get their consent to go to Indian terri- 
tory. Spotted Tail was easily won over, but 
the position of Red Cloud was not fully 
understood, although in reality he desired 
the peaceful adjustment of their differences 
with the government. On the other hand, 
Crazy Horse and his lieutenants, and Sitting 
Bull and his associates, charged the other 
chiefs with treason, and in unmistakable 
terms declared their intention to kill any 
white man who might be found in their 
country without authority from them. 

At this point I might say that there were 
already ten thousand Sioux located on 
reservations east of the Missouri river, who 
had no sympathy with the hostiles west of 
that river, and whose occupation was that of 
farmers and not of hunters. After examin- 
ing the census of the Sioux from that time 
to the present, I am convinced that there 
were not over twenty-eight thousand five 
hundred Sioux in the country, both in and 
out of the reservations. This leaves about 
eighteen thousand of these people, known as 
the Tetons, who lived on the west side of 
the Missouri. According to the official 
reports of the year 1876 there were sixteen 
thousand of these accounted for at the 
various agencies. That leaves only about 
two thousand unaccounted for.* 

It is generally supposed that a great 
number of the reservation Indians joined the 
hostiles. This is true so far as concerns 
the four thousand renegades who were about 
Fort Peck, Montana; but I am certain that 
there were nothing like as many as Captain 
E. S. Godfrey claims in his article published 
in The Century Magazine for January, 1892, 
and by General Fry in his comment thereon. 
These two gentlemen place the number of 
Indians encamped upon the Little Big Horn 
at from twelve thousand to fifteen thousand. 
This would take nearly all the Indians then 
upon reservations west of the Missouri river. 


*Soe note p. 354. 
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All of the Indian agents in charge of the 
various agencies say in their official reports 
that the Indians under them were uneasy 
because of the hostiles, but that they were 
loyal. Only two agents reported the depar- 
ture of any Indians. One of these was James 
Hastings of Red Cloud agency; but he states 
that those who had gone were Cheyennes. 
The other was J. Burke of Standing Rock. 
He places the number of Indians who left his 
agency at not over one hundred, and further 
states that if certain young men were to be 
found in the hostile camp, they had gone 
there during the winter, not with hostile 
intentions, but ‘‘ for the sake of trade, nov- 
elty and curiosity.’’ The same agent states 
that the people were encamped around 
the government buildings within an area of 
fifteen miles, and he gave them a weekly 
ration; therefore he was in touch with them 
continuously. 

The agent at Fort Peck, Montana, where 
there were over four thousand of the rene- 
gade Sioux, states in his report for the same 
year that he was in close touch with them 
until the last of May, when they went away 
on their summer hunt. He places them along 
the country north of his agency, and as far 
west as the Little Rocky. ! found that 
a good portion of this consolidation of 
renegades was on the Little Big Horn on the 
25th of June and participated in the battle. 
I estimate that there were not over five 
thousand Indians encamped there when Custer 
attacked them. I have been investigating 
this matter for the past ten years, but I find 
no evidence to show that there were more 
than this number present. 

In all my wild life, I know it to be the 


POPULATION. 





NOTE. EASTERN SIOUX. 1876. 1898. 
Crow Creek Agency, Dakota, 1,213 1,061 
Devil’s Lake, Dakota, 1,071 1,046 
Flandreau, Dakota, 361 296 
Lower Brule, Dakota, 1,800 914 
Santee, Nebraska, 973 1,019 
Sisseton, Dakota, 1,745 1,871 
Yankton, Dakota, 1,992 1,728 
In Minnesota (non-reservation) 300 800 
Renegades in Eastern Manitoba 1,000 1,000 








Total, 10,455 


WESTERN SIOUX. 


Cheyenne River Agency, Dakota, 2,280 2,557 
Red Cloud, or Pine Ridge, Dakota, 6,000 6,000 
Spotted Tail, or Rosebud, Dakota, 2,315 4,451 
Standing Rock, Dakota, 2,205 3,726 
Renegade Sioux at Fort Peck, Montana, 4,000 1,239 








Total, 16,800 17,973 


27,355 


Grand total, 
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habit of the Indians never to camp in too 
large numbers. It was impossible to feed 
three thousand on the daily hunt for any 
length of time, and the water question was 
also very important in that dry country. 
Such a great number would have to follow 
the river all the time. Besides, the buffalo 
was the most wily animal in the world. He 
was likely at any time to leave in a body for 
other plains. 

Who, then, were the people on the Little 
Big Horn on June 25, 1876? I answer, 
nearly all the Hunkpapahs under Sitting Bull, 
Gall, Crow King and Black Moon; about half 
of the Minneconwojus under Hump, Lame 
Deer and Iron Star; that portion of the 
Ogallalas under Crazy Horse, Big Road and 
No Water; the Brules under Low Dog and 
Little Hawk; the Sans Arcs under Spotted 
Eagle and Elk Head; the Northern Cheyennes 
under Two Moon, Little Horse and White 
Bull; and a small band of fifteen teepees 
under old Inkpaduta of Clear Lake massacre 
fame, who came across the country from 
Manitoba and joined the hostiles in the fall. 
Among this band was my own uncle, White 
Foot Print, who is still living in Canada. 

The camp was in the following order from 
south to north down the river: 


Hunkpapahs. ....-.+-+ sees. 224 teepees 
en 6 2s «-» 2s oe Shes oe = 
OS SSS ee ee ae ee 15 * 
EE pid ie. 6h Ae cies Bela Baers 140: * 
Minneconwojus . ..- 12s see. 1p.  “ 
Dc + 6-3 << % « <6 458 0 ts 240 “ 
a eee eee eee 55 OS 
TRS 6.) 6 4% Heim, os 949 teepees 


If we allow five persons to the teepee, we 
have 4,945 Indians, and counting one-fourth 
of this number warriors (which is altogether 
too large an estimate), there will be 1,211 
warriors. Suppose we add to this number 
200 warriors who may possibly have come 
from the various agencies in Dakota, the 
number of fighting men all told will be 1,411. 
This will bring it within the number that 
General Custer had expected to meet. In 
fact, if we exclude the boys of under eighteen 
years of age, and the old men over seventy 
(a majority of whom had not sufficient weap- 
ons), the number of warriors would be about 
800 to 900, and that was about the estimate 
General Sherman made before the expedition 
was sent out. 

It may be of interest to the reader to know 
where these different bands were during the 
previous winter. The Cheyennes were on 
the Powder river; Crazy Horse was not far 
from them; while Sitting Bull with the 
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Hunkpapahs and the Sans Arcs was on the 
little Missouri, and the Minneconwojus and 
the Brules were on the Yellowstone, near the 
mouth of the Tongue river. Both the Chey- 
ennes and the Ogallalas, under Two Moon 
and Crazy Horse respectively, had been 
attacked during the winter by Colonel McKen- 
zie of General Crook’s command. 

As these two bands proceeded from their 
winter camp, they soon met, and a little later 
they overtook the other bands. It is a fact, 
as Two Moon stated in Hamlin Garland’s 
interview, which appeared in McClure’s Maga- 
zine for September, 1898, that they were all 
trying to get as far away from the military 
as possible, in order to hunt in peace. Game 
was more abundant in the Big Horn region, 
so all the bands were converging toward that 
point; without any idea of making a united 
stand there. Itis true that the Indians were 
better armed than they ever were before; 
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but this cannot be taken as meaning one 
hundred rounds of cartridges to each war- 
rior. While they had many of the latest 
improved guns, the majority had no such 
weapon ; indeed, many had nothing more than 
the usual bow and arrows and a war-club. 
As this large village of teepees was mov- 
ing leisurely up the Rosebud river, they were 
ready at any time to separate into.smaller 
parties, and waited only for the promised 


‘sun-dance, until they learned of the expedi- 


tion of General Crook. At midnight, on the 
9th of June, there was great excitement in the 
Minneconwojus camp. Heralds were soon 
galloping around all of the camps announcing 
the coming of the soldiers in great numbers. 
A party of forty warriors who went to Fort 
Reno had seen Crook’s trail on their return. 
They followed it up, and finally gave hima 
running battle. Here was a band of only 
forty young men who dared to attack a com- 
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mand of over one thousand. The army 
reports represent this attack as made by a 
large number of warriors. 

When these men brought the news, there 
was a great council of war. It was agreed 
to meet General Crook, when he came within 
a day’s march. It was also planned that 
only half of their forces should meet him, 
and that they would use all their tactics to 
take him at a disadvantage, and to stampede 
his horses if possible. 

Accordingly, on the evening of June 16, 
just as the hunters were returning with their 
meat, the scouts reported that Crook was 
now upon the Rosebud, a short distance from 
them. The warriors ate their supper hastily, 
and fresh ponies were saddled for the attack. 
Crazy Horse volunteered to lead the Brules 
as well as his own men. Gall, Rain-in-the- 
Face and Lone Bull led the Hunkpapahs; 
while Spotted Eagle, Iron Star and Fearless 
Bear (the latter was killed there) were at 
the head of the Minneconwojus and Sans 
Arcs. The Cheyennes were led by Little 
Horse and American Horse — (not the well- 
known Sioux by that name; this man was 
killed later in the fall). 

Up the Rosebud fully seven hundred strong 
the warriors went. There were some belated 
hunters who straggled after the main body. 
Four of them started after dark and missed 
the trail, so they ascended a hill to view the 
country’ beyond. The gray dawn appeared 
over the eastern hills as they neared the sum- 
mit. But it happened that there were 
several Crow scouts who were at that moment 
ascending the same hill on the other side, 
for a similar purpose — only they were look- 
ing for the Sioux camp. Both parties being 
greatly surprised, exchanged two or three 
hurried shots and parted. The Sioux came 
down the hill yelling. They found the main 
body of their friends at the foot of this same 
butte, where they had lain with the intention 
of watching Crook’s movements from behind 
it. Aroused by the war-cry of their com- 
rades, they quickly pursued the scouts into 
Crook’s camp. 

They tried hard, but failed to stampede 
or draw him out. Only once did the wary 
general nibble their bait. He sent an officer, 
Colonel Mills, with his command, to follow up 
the Indians with the hope of capturing their 
camp. But the quick eye of the wily braves 
had seen the movement, and they had already 
nearly surrounded him when he was recalled. 
Crook stood his ground, but he had acted on 
the defensive throughout. The Sioux were 
satisfied that they had thoroughly scared the 
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white soldiers, and they returned to their camp. 

They, however, kept a close watch of his 
movements, and they saw him return to 
Goose creek. It was then that they raised 
their camp and moved across the divide to 
the Little Big Horn. They had lost only a 
few men in the battle. Crook had been 
practically defeated and repulsed. The game 
was still abundant enough in the vicinity to 
warrant their continuing together for a few 
days longer, and they intended meanwhile to 
celebrate some of their usual summer dances. 
They had as yet no suspicion of General Ter- 
ry’s approach or the advance of General 
Custer on their trail. One day’s hunt drives 
all the buffalo far off, so that on the following 
day they usually go much farther to find him. 

On the 25th of June the early starters 
among the hunters had already brought in 
their game by a little after midday, but as 
usual there were many who had not yet 
returned; and fortunately for them, not all 
the warriors join in the daily hunt. There 
were hundreds of young men and boys upon 
the flats, playing games and horse-racing. 
Any one who knows at all about the natural 
life of the Sioux upon the plains, would know 
that these young men were armed as far as 
they had the weapons. These are their 
ornaments in time of peace— weapons of 
defense and offense in time of trouble. 

Many were in the midst of their meal when 
from the south end of the camp came the 
warning cry: 

** Woo! woo! hay-ay! hay-ay! Warriors, 
to your saddles! the white soldiers are now 
upon us!”’ 

The Sioux who gave the warning was 
mounted upon a swift pony. Each leading 
chief was quick in calling upon his respective 
warriors to fight to the utmost. Some cried 
out to let the old men and the women move 
the children beyond the reach of the bullets; 
others loudly advised to remain still, ‘‘ for,’’ 
they said, ‘‘ if you do not, the soldiers will 
believe we are confused and demoralized.’’ 

By this time the bullets were whistling 
through the Hunkpapah camp, and the excite- 
ment was great. The young men who had 
been playing upon the flats were the first to 
meet Major Reno. Led by Sitting Bull’s 
nephew, Lone Bull, they rushed forward and 
would have forced him back, had it not been 
for the prompt interference of Gall, Rain-in- 
the-Face and Spotted Eagle. 

‘* Wait —wait!’’ they said. ‘‘ We are 
not ready. Many of us have not our ponies 
at hand. Hold them there until there are 
warriors enough upon their ponies! ’’ 

















In the midst of the confusion, Sitting Bull 
— by his teepee and addressed his people 
thus : 

‘* Warriors, we have everything to fight 
for, and if we are defeated we shall have 
nothing to live for; therefore let us fight 
like brave men.”’ 

Major Reno now dismounted part of his 
men, and continued his fire upon the fleeing 
women and children. A large number of 
warriors had all but surrounded him, but had 
not yet charged. Their position was along a 
dry creek that goes off from the river at 
this point. 

Gall, Crow King, Black Moon and Rain-in- 
the-Face now joined the young men; this 
encouraged the latter so much that no sooner 
had Lone Bull given the war-whoop for the 
charge than the soldiers retreated. The first 
company endeavored to return the way they 
came, but they were forced toward the east, 
almost at right angles with their trail. Just 
as the Indians made their general charge the 
second company of the soldiers turned to 
flee. They were closely pursued. The 
Indians, having full knowledge of the ground 
and the river, were greatly encouraged. The 
leaders shouted: ‘‘ We can drown them all — 
charge closer!”’ 

The first company of soldiers fared tolerably 
well, but the second lost many men. Many 
of the horses became unmanageable, and as 
their riders had no opportunity to choose a 
safe crossing, they were compelled to jump 
over the high river banks into the stream. 
The Indians say there were several who never 
appeared again. 

The opposite hill was equally steep and 
dangerous, but the soldiers scrambled up in 
a most unwarlike manner. Here some of 
the privates showed fine presence of mind 
and uncommon bravery. One officer of the 
fleeing command aroused the highest admira- 
tion of the Indians. He emptied his revolv- 
ers in a most effective way, and had crossed 
the river, when a gun-shot brought him down. 
There were three noted young warriors of 
three different lodges (Indian young men have 
lodges corresponding to white men’s clubs 
or lodges) vying with one another for brav- 
ery. They all happened to pursue this 
officer; each one was intent upon knocking 
him off with a war-club before the others, 
but the officer despatched every one of them. 
The Indians told me of finding peculiar instru- 
ments on his person, from which I thought 
it likely this brave man was Dr. De Wolf, 
who was killed there. 

The pursuing braves soon saw that the 
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soldiers were reinforced and occupied a good 
ravine for defense, so they concluded to hold 
them until more warriors could arrive; 
besides, they did not know how much of a 
force there might be behind. At this mo- 
ment, word was brought that a large body 
of soldiers had already attacked the lower 
camp, and they were advised to hold Reno’s 
men. The forces that repulsed Reno num- 
bered not over five hundred. This was all 
that they could muster up in so short a time. 
Of this number probably one hundred went 
over to the Custer battle; but they were a 
little late. 

Just as the forces under Gall, Rain-in-the- 
Face and Crow King made their famous 
charge, the lower (north) end of the camp 
discovered General Custer and his men 
approaching. The two battles were fully 
two and a half miles apart. 

‘* Woo! woo! here they come!’’ shouted 
the Indians, as Custer with his formidable 
column appeared on the slope of the ridge. 
They knew well he could not cross the river 
at that point. He must go down half a mile. 
The crossing, therefore, became at once of 
first importance. 

As Crazy Horse started down to the ford, 
Custer appeared upon the river bank. Hav- 
ing discovered that it was impossible to cross, 
he began to fire into the camp, while some 
of his men dismounted and were apparently 
examining the banks. Already Crazy Horse 
with his men had crossed the river, closely 
followed by Little Horse and White Bull 
with their Cheyenne warriors. Two Moon 
was still loudly urging the young men to 
meet the soldiers on the other side, and as 
he led the remaining Cheyennes in the same 
direction, the Minneconwojus and the Brules 
were coming down at full speed. 

The forces under Crazy Horse and Little 
Horse followed a long ravine that went east 
from the crossing until it passed the ridge; 
it then took a southerly direction parallel 
with and immediately behind the said ridge.* 
Iron Star and Low Dog, on the other ‘hand, 
turned southward immediately after crossing 
the river. The firing from the camp still 
continued, and as the later forces arrived, 
they at once opened fire upon the soldiers 
who were gradually retreating toward the 
ridge half a mile back from the river bank. 

Up to this time General Custer did not 
seem to apprehend the danger before him. 
But’ when one company of his command 
reached the summit of the ridge it was 

*I have taken care to verify these descriptions on 
the ground. 
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quickly forced behind the brow of the hill by 
the Indians. The soldiers now took up three 
separate positions along the ridge. But 
they were practically already hemmed in. 

At first the general kept his men intact; 
but the deafening war-whoops and the rat- 
tling sound of the gun-shots frightened the 
horses. The soldiers had no little trouble 
from this source. Finally they let go of 
their horses and threw themselves flat upon 
the ground, sending volley after volley into 
the whirling masses of the enemy. 

The signal was given for a general charge. 
Crazy Horse with the Ogallalas, and Little 
Horse and White Bull with the Cheyennes 
now came forward with a tremendous yell. 
The brave soldiers sent into their ranks a 
heavy volley that checked them for the mo- 
ment. At this instant a soldier upon a swift 
horse started for the river, but was brought 
down. Again the Indians signaled for a 
charge. This time the attack was made 
from all sides. Now they came. pell-mell 
among the soldiers. One company was 
chased along the ridge to the south, out of 
which a man got away. A mighty yell went 
up from the Indians as he cleared the attack- 
ing forces, as if they were glad that he 
succeeded. Away he went toward Reno’s 
position. The rest of the company were now 
falling fast and the ridge was covered with 
the slain. 

** Hay-ay! hay-ay! Woo! woo! The sol- 
dier who escaped is coming back!’’ The 
man now appeared again upon the ridge 
where he had just escaped death, closely 
pursued by fifteen warriors. He was more 
than half way down to Reno’s stand when 
the party set upon him. They were coming 
up from the other battle. Some say that 
this soldier took his own life when he was 
driven back to the main body of the Indians. 

The soldiers found near the spot where the 
big monument now stands fought best and 
longest. The Indians used many arrows and 
war-clubs when the two forces came closer 
together. There was one officer and his 
attendant who fought their way almost 
through, but they were killed at last. They 
fell farthermost toward the east at the head 
of the ravine. It is said that the private 
stood over the wounded officer, and when 
two warriors attacked him he killed one of 
them, but the other lassoed him and dragged 
him away. 

Thus ended the last battle and the career 
of a daring American officer. It was a 
surprise to the Sioux that he held his men 
together so well. 
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The Indian forces were now directed 
against Reno’s position. The young men, 
encouraged by the total annihilation of Gen- 
eral Custer’s command, desired to rush upon 
him and force him from his protected stand, 
but the more experienced warriors advised 
otherwise. It was thought that, so long as 
they had pinned them down, the soldiers 
would sooner or later give up; therefore 
there was no need of sacrificing any more 
young men. Many of the chiefs had not 
reached the battle-field until now. They did 
not participate except in counciling as to 
what should be done. 

The Sioux occupied every available point 
around Reno, so that he could not escape. 
However, on the afternoon of the next day, 
the scouts brought word that a large boat 
and a great number of soldiers were coming 
up the Big Horn river not far away. It 
appeared to them not practicable to hold 
Reno any longer, therefore that afternoon 
the camp was raised and the people departed 
in several smaller parties in different direc- ~ 
tions. 

The battle of the Little Big Horn was a 
Waterloo for General Custer and the last 
effective defense of the Black Hills by the 
Sioux. It was a fair fight. Custer offered 
battle and was defeated. He was clearly 
out-generaled at his own stratagem. Had 
he gone down just half a mile farther and 
crossed the stream where Crazy Horse did a 
few minutes later, he might have carried out 
his plan of surprising the Indian village and 
taking the Indian warriors at a disadvantage 
in the midst of their women and children. 

Was it a massacre? Were Custer and his 
men sitting by their camp-fires when attacked 
by the Sioux? Was he disarmed and then 
fired upon? No. Custer had followed the 
trail of these Indians for two days, and finally 
overtook them. He found and met just the 
Indians he was looking for. He had a fair 
chance to defeat the Sioux, had his support 
materialized and brought their entire force 
to bear upon the enemy in the first in- 
stance. 

I reiterate that there were not twelve 
thousand to fifteen thousand Indians at that 
camp, as has been represented; nor were 
there over a thousand warriors in the fight. 
It is not necessary to exaggerate the number 
of the Indians engaged in this notable battle. 
The simple truth is that Custer met the 
combined forces of the hostiles, which were 
greater than his own, and that he had not so 
much underestimated their numbers as their 
ability. 

















HISTORICAL AMERICAN PLAYS. 


BY A. E. LANCASTER. 


HE question is often asked, Why 
have we no historical American 
plays? Before answering, it is de- 
sirable to inquire what is meant by 
= that expression. Does the ques- 

tioner mean plays that deal with any portion 

of American history, including both North 
and South America? Or does he mean 
either those that deal with colonial history 
in North America previous to the Revolution, 
or those that deal with any portion of the 
history of any part of what is now known as 
the United States, from the date when the 
colonies first became historically important 
down to the close of the Civil war? It may 
safely be assumed that the latter is the 
meaning generally intended. Unfortunately 
we have no adjective corresponding to the 
noun, United States. A citizen of the United 
States calls himself an American, as, indeed, 
he is; but not every American is a citizen 
of the United States. On this account the 
term ‘‘ historical American play’’ is some- 
times ambiguous. Strictly speaking, any 
historical play on an American subject, 
inside or outside the United States, is a his- 
torical American play ; but in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding, all plays thus 
characterized in this article will have for 
their themes only such as were suggested by 
the history of the colonies (whether limited 
to the original thirteen or not), or of the 
great republic to which the thirteen gave 
birth. And in this category must evidently 
be included any playwright of whatever 
nationality ; for an American historical play 
is not necessarily one written by an Ameri- 
can, but one, by whomsoever written, that 
treats of an American historical theme. 
Some years ago a distinguished actor, 
not an American, commissioned an American 
playwright to prepare for him a drama 
which should have for its subject George 

Washington and the American Revolution. 

The play was written, but up to the present 

date has not been produced, and the question 

as to whether it ever will be produced has 


Norte. —This article by an American playwright was 
suggested by the developments in THz CHAUTAUQUAN’S 
competition for the best answer to the question ‘‘ What 
is the Most Dramatic Incident in American History, 
and Why?’’ The prize-winning articles appeared in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for June.—EDITOR. 





possibly occurred oftener to the playwright 
than to the actor who inspired him with good 
reasons for beginning, continuing, and com- 
pleting the work. Ifevera play deserved to be 
called a historical American play, surely one 
that adequately made its theme George 
Washington and the American Revolution 
was entitled to that appellation. Whether 
the play of which we speak possessed that 
adequacy cannot be publicly known. There 
are, however, two considerations worth 
mention. One is, that the commission to 
execute such a work should have had to 
come from an artist who was neither a 
native-born nor a naturalized citizen of the 
United States; the other is, that one of the 
great difficulties in the proper performance 
of the task was the satisfactory placing of 
an undramatic character amid dramatic 
surroundings. Through all the hustle and 
turmoil of the vast events of which he 
remained the center, the character of Wash- 
ington maintains the calm of epic grandeur. 
The sanctity of tradition permits no liberties 
to be taken with him in order to bring him 
within the radius of theatrical limitations; 
and, unless those liberties are taken, he 
stands a changeless rock, with outlines 
perfectly defined and known, over which the 
dramatic breakers of history dash themselves 
in vain. 

As to those characters and events in our 
history which are most amenable to dramatic 
treatment, there is room for much difference 
of opinion. The discovery of America, the 
careers of Ponce de Leon and Captain 
John Smith, the experiences of the pilgrims, 
the Salem witchcraft, life and times in Dutch 
New York, the many and striking scenes 
of the Revolution, the War of 1812, the 
campaigns in Mexico, and the numerous and 
thrilling scenes of our Civil war, with its 
background of slavery, and its tragedies 
intensified by the nature of the strife — these 
are a few of the themes that will at once 
suggest themselves to anyone familiar with 
the general trend of our history, even in 
barest outline. Needless to say that the 
assassination of Lincoln, together with the 
hideous conspiracy of which it was the 
outcome, makes a very strong appeal to all 
who are on the outlook for the means of 
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involving the most stirring sensations and 
emotions. But the managerial dictum in 
regard to this, one of the most profoundly 
affecting crises in our history, is that the 
stage will not be ready for it until fifty or a 
hundred years hence. Then, again, among 
theatrical people there are prejudices and 
superstitions which sometimes operate to 
exclude certain themes. For along time the 
Revolutionary period found no favor in 
managerial precincts. It was as severely 
tabooed as the French Revolution used to be, 
until Sir Henry Irving, bringing ‘‘ Robes- 
pierre’’ here, repopularized that period. 
Twenty or twenty-five years ago one of the 
most talented of our younger American poets 
took to a very conspicuous New York mana- 
ger a play in blank verse dealing with the 
capture of André and the treason of Arnold; 
but it was never produced, and we fear it 
was never published. The manager returned 
it with his compliments and regrets, acknowl- 
edging its intellectuality, its poetry, the 
merit of its verse, and its interest as a 
drama, but deploring that his cliéntéle, 
accustomed to adaptations from the French, 
would be unable to appreciate it. 

The only way in which an idea can be 
acquired of the number of efforts made in 
this country to write plays which, if not 
historical, could not have been written if 
the country had had no history, is by exam- 
ining the records. In doing this we shall 
encounter many plays whose themes and 
characters have been suggested by historical 
traditions and events, but very few pos- 
sessing the dignity of historical studies 
expressed in terms of the drama. Mention 
will have to be made of various dramas 
which it would be fatuous to call historic, 
illustrating as they do merely the impulse of 
their authors to select topics found in 
romantic traditions, local annals, individual 
eccentricity, temporary sensation, spread- 
eagle patriotism, and redskin melodrama. 
But though all these shoot wide of the mark 
which we are considering, they show that 
the early American playwrights had a 
stronger tendency to concern themselves 
with the fringe and outskirts of American 
history than is evinced by the playwrights 
of today; and they prove that the events of 
the American Revolution and the relations 
between the red man and the white man 
were much more frequently used for the 
stage previous to 1850 than they ever have 
been since. 

In this search we have no need to go back 
further than a century and a half. In 1753 
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**Le Pére Indian,’’ a tragedy by a French 
officer named Le Blanc de Villeneuve, was 
acted in New Orleans. ‘‘ The Conquest of 
Canada,’’ a historical tragedy by George 
Cockings, was produced in Philadelphia in 
1773, though written seven years earlier. 
Between 1773 and 1776 a Mrs. Mercy War- 
ren wrote three plays founded upon events 
involved in the American Revolution. About 
this time, too, Mr. John Leacock elaborated 
‘*The Fall of British Tyranny,’’ in five acts, 
which included events from the battle of 
Lexington to the evacuation of Boston. In 
1776 Mr. Hugh Henry Brackenridge wrote 
‘The Battle of Bunker Hill.’’ This was 
composed in blank verse, but did not attain 
to the prestige of being acted on the pro- 
fessional stage, though it became a favorite 
with pupils in schools and academies. Mrs. 
Hatton, otherwise known as Anne Kem- 
ble, had an Indian play, named ‘‘ Tammany,”’ 
produced at the John Street Theater, New 
York, in 1794, under the auspices of the 
Tammany Society, Columbus and St. Tammany 
being included among the dramatis persone. 
The nearest approach that Royal Tyler, well 
known in his day, made to historical drama 
was ‘‘ Georgia Spec,’’ to ridicule the rage, 
at the close of the eighteenth century, for 
speculation in Georgia lands. It was about 
this time, too, that William Dunlap, some- 
times called the ‘‘ father of the American 
stage,’’ originated ‘‘ André, the Soldier of 
76,’ and ‘‘ The Battle of New Orleans.’’ 
John Burk is credited with having written a 
play almost identical in name with one 
mentioned above, ‘‘ Bunker Hill.’’ This was 
printed in 1817, and is said to have brought 
him a small fortune. In 1807 James N. 
Barker gave to the world a melodrama (can 
a melodrama be a historical play?), entitled 
‘The Indian Princess.’’ Melodrama or not, 
it was penned in blank verse, and its theme 
was Pocahontas, who appears to have been 
taken more seriously in those days than 
since, when Mr. John Brougham introduced 
her into burlesque. It was in the same year 
that a Charleston, South Carolina, publisher 
named Hoff sent from his press what was 
described as a ‘‘ national drama in five acts,’’ 
entitled ‘‘ The Battle of the Eutaw Springs, 
and Evacuation of Charleston; or, the 
glorious 14th of December, 1782,’’ written 
by William Joor, of St. George, Dorchester, 
in the same state. Sixteen years later Mr. 
Barker presented the public with ‘‘ Super- 
stition,’’? the scenes of which were laid in 
New England; the chief character was Goff, 
the regicide. He was followed by M. M. 
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Noah, with ‘‘ The Siege of Yorktown,’’ and 
by Nathaniel Harrington Bannister, whose 
‘* Putnam; or the Iron Son of ’76,’’ was 
produced at the Old Bowery, with Hamblin 
in the title-réle, and played for more than 
one hundred consecutive nights. This play, 
together with ‘‘ Marion, or the Swamp 
Angel,’’ has been often revived until within 
the last ten years, being a favorite in the 
provinces on the Fourth of July and Evacua- 
tion Day. 

After this came John Augustus Stone’s 
famous ‘‘ Metamora; or the Last of the 
Wampanroogs,’’ which Edwin Forrest pur- 
chased for the sum of five hundred dollars. 
George Washington Parke Custis, inspired 
by the old theme, Pocahontas, had a play of 
that name set forth at the Park Theater in 
1830. Caroline Lee Hentz, the once popu- 
lar novelist, wrote ‘‘ Lamorah’’ which con- 
cerned itself with Indian traditions, and was 
played at Caldwell’s New Orleans theater in 
1833 or thereabout. One wonders why F. 
E. Wemyss, to whom is due ‘‘ Captain Kidd,”’ 
and Robert T. Conrad, to whom we owe 
‘‘ Jack Cade’’ and ‘‘ Aylmere,’’ did not 
create a drama of the kind we are consider- 
ing. ‘‘Sassacus; or the Indian Chief,’’ 
accredited to William Wheatley, was an 
attraction at the Park Theater, New York, 
in 1886, and was the occasion of other 
dramas being written on a similar subject. 
Among these were ‘‘ The Pequot Maid,’’ 
‘“‘The Indian MHeroine,’? ‘‘Osceola,’’ 
**Oroonoka,’’? and ‘‘ Tuscatomba.’’ With 
these may be classed the ‘‘ Battle of Lake 
Erie,’’ ‘‘ Marion, or the Hero of Lake 
George,’’ ‘‘ Washington and Valley Forge,”’’ 
‘*The Battle of Tippecanoe,’’ ‘‘ The Battle 
of Mexico,’’ J. §. Jones’s ‘‘ Green Mountain 
Boys,’’ ‘* Witches of New England,’’ and 
‘*The Quadroon.’’ James Rice’s ‘‘ Anthony 
Wayne’’ was staged at the Philadelphia 
National Theater in 1845. Then came Silas 
S. Steele’s ‘‘ Washington and Napoleon’’ 
(beside the audacity of which, as far as can 
be indicated by the title, the elder Dumas’s 
panoramic drama of Napoleon’s life pales) ; 
Charles Edward Lester’s ‘‘ Kate Woodhull,’’ 
an American Revolution play, acted in 1848; 
and Aiken’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ which 
first saw the light at Purdy’s National 
Theater in 1852. Various versions of the 
same theme have stuck to the footlights 
ever since, a period of nearly half a century, 
and at the present writing not fewer than 
four renderings are wending their way 
simultaneously through the theatrical circuits 
of the United States, from the extreme east 
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to the extreme west. Though it would be 
ridiculous to adduce any of these crude expo- 
sitions of Mrs. Stowe’s novel as a historical 
play, yet, dealing as they do with a phase 
of life springing from the most shameful 
institution in the history of our country, 
they hint at the interest which might be 
found in a play handling that institution after 
historic and histrionic methods. Toconclude 
a record which brings us down to the period 
of our Civil war, in 1862 John Savage’s 
‘* Sibyl,’’ a play founded on the celebrated 
Beauchamp tragedy of ‘‘ Kentucky,’’ was 
brought out at the Winter Garden; and sub- 
sequently Charles Gayler’s ‘‘ Bull Run’’ and 
‘* Hatteras Inlet’’ were set going at the 
Old Bowery. To these must be added ‘‘ The 
Federal Spy; or Pauline of the Potomac,’’ 
at the New Bowery, and ‘‘ Union Prisoners; 
or the Patriot’s Daughter,’’ at Barnum’s. 
Daly’s ‘‘ Horizon,’’ Boucicault’s ‘‘ Belle 
Lamar,’’ Bronson Howard’s ‘‘ Shenandoah,’’ 
and Gillette’s ‘‘ Held by the Enemy” and 
‘* Secret Service’’ are the later manifesta- 
tions of plays that have been suggested by 
history without being named historical plays. 
Oliver B. Bunce’s ‘‘ Love in ’76,’’ pro- 
duced at Laura Keene’s in 1857, and Frank 
Murdoch’s ‘‘ Davy Crockett,’’ brought out at 
Niblo’s in 1874, were so excellent of their 
kind that they indicated what their authors 
might probably have done had they attempted 
to mount to heights at once historic and 
dramatic. To these may be added ‘‘ Bene- 
dict Arnold,’’ ‘‘ Ye Earlye Trouble,’’ ‘‘ Get- 
tysburg,’’ ‘‘ Chattanooga,’’ and more than 
one ‘‘ Nathan Hale,’’ to say nothing of a 
very recent production of ‘‘ Peter Stuy- 
vesant.’’ Intercalated, too, among those 
specified earlier in this category were 
Barker’s ‘‘ America,’’ Grice’s ‘‘ Battle of 
New Orleans,’’ Judah’s ‘‘ Tale of Lexing- 
ton,’’ Richard Penn Smith’s ‘‘ William 
Penn,’’ White’s ‘‘ Liberty in Louisiana,’’ 
Mrs. Wood’s ‘‘ North American,’’ and a 
number of anonymous dramas, such as 
‘‘The American Aroused,’’ ‘‘ He was a 
Soldier at the Battle of North Point,’’ 
‘* Miantonomo,’’ and ‘‘ The Jubilee; or the 
Triumph of Freedom.’’ Nor ought mention 
to be omitted of Longfellow’s ‘‘ New Eng- 
land Tragedies,’’ published in 1868, and 
respectively entitled ‘‘ John Endicott,’’ and 
** Giles Corey of the Salem Farms’’; or of 
Miss Wilkins’s attempt on similar lines 
published a year or two ago in Harper’s 
Magazine. 

Of the numerous plays thus adduced, it 
will be seen at a glance that none will be 
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deemed historic in the sense in which that 
adjective is generally used as applied to the 
drama. And this leads to the question, 
What is a historic play? No one would 
think of calling Clyde Fitch’s ‘‘ Barbara 
Fritchie’’ a historic play, merely from its 
utilizing, while entirely changing, a dramatic 
incident said to be connected with the 
American flag. Nor has Bronson How- 
ard’s admirable and popular ‘‘ Shenandoah ”’ 
ever, we think, been advertised as a histor- 
ical drama, though if it is not historic we 
should like to know what is. What is the 
reason that ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ ‘‘ King Lear’’ 
and ‘‘Hamlet’’ are not historical plays, 
dealing as they do with those legends which 
are the penumbra of history; and that 
** Richard III.’’ and ‘‘ Henry VIII.,’’ to name 
no others, come within the historic cate- 
gory? It cannot be because imagination 
and emotion figure largely in the three 
first-mentioned, and do not figure in the 
same author’s manipulation of the Richards 
and the Henrys; for the humor and the 
passion that are found in the one are 
found to some extent, though modified by 
imperative conditions, in the other. Is the 
conventional meaning given to the term 
‘* historical drama’’ an entirely incorrect 
one? Do we not instantly think of some- 
thing written in blank verse, yet often all 
the more prosaic for affecting the garb of 
poetry? Do not the first and second parts 
of ‘‘ Henry IV.’’ loom up before us, with 
their long speeches covering the better part 
of a page, and do we not feel certain that 
no event in American history would be deemed 
old enough to be treated in that medieval 
fashion, and even if it were, that it would 
not be digested by our up-to-date appetite, 
which, when it applies itself to stage poetry 
at all, likes it, as a rule, in quick lunches 
and at distant intervals? Once in a very 
long time we may take to a fantastic tragedy, 
like ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,’’ which has all 
the flavor of novelty; but even there the 
longest blank verse speeches are relieved by 
wit and raillery, and are not made up of 
philosophy, sentiment, reasoning and specu- 
lation. Would Sardou’s ‘‘ Robespierre ’’ be 
called a historic play? And if not, why not? 
It deals with historical characters, placed in 
the middle of a historic series of events as 
wild and bloody as ever convulsed a nation. 
But if ‘‘ Robespierre’’ is a historic play, so 
are some of those mentioned in the preceding 
category. That Sardou’s play may be more 
theatrically effective than most of those, and 
incalculably more deft in construction and 
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solid in texture has nothing to do with the 
question. Each author has chosen a histor- 
ical theme and elaborated it with more or 
less ability. The difference with which we 
need mainly concern ourselves lies more in 
the quality of the workmanship than in the 
nature of the subject, provided the latter be 
historic. 

The dramatist who reviews the history of 
those regions which ultimately became known 
as the United States soon perceives that 
each of the various important divisions of 
that history presents opportunities for the 
historical drama,—particularly if he so 
extends the meaning of the American histor- 
ical play as to make it embrace the events 
beginning with the discovery of America. 
Whether he places his theme amid the early 
discoveries and settlements from 1492 to the 
colonization at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607; 
or amid the development of the colonies from 
1607 to the Revolution of 1775, during which 
time the thirteen original colonies grew and 
matured; or in and after the Revolution, up 
to the adoption of the constitution in 1787; 
whether he follows the development of the 
states from that year until 1861, when their 
number had increased from thirteen to 
thirty-four; or selects from the four years 
of the Civil war, ending with Lee’s surrender 
in 1865, he will find many and various themes 
and a multiplicity of characters and incidents. 
He will have three and three-quarter centu- 
ries from which to choose. Shakespeare had 
about the same, so far as his English histor- 
ical plays are concerned, since they begin 
with King John, who died four hundred years 
before Shakespeare did, and end with Henry 
VIII., who departed this life only seventeen 
years before Shakespeare was born. Shake- 
speare, however, had this advantage, if it is 
one: no bar was placed upon his making all 
his important historical personages, during 
this long period, speak in as much blank 
verse as they chose; whereas it may be ques- 
tioned whether the American dramatist of 
today, however much of a poet and however 
skilful a playwright, would be likely to secure 
a hearing if he put blank verse into the 
mouth of Columbus, Amerigo Vespucci, Ponce 
de Leon, De Soto, John Smith, Roger 
Williams, Cotton Mather, William Penn, 
George Washington, Paul Jones, John Ran- 
dolph, or Winfield Scott. In spite of the 
exceeding propinquity of Henry VIII. to 
Shakespeare’s time, the latter causes that 
uxorious monarch to be quite accomplished 
in his management of blank verse; but can 
we imagine the coming American dramatist, 
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he who will be at the head of his class in 
1931, venturing to make Abraham Lincoln 
express himself in rhymeless heroic meter? 
Possibly. For Lincoln’s brief and simple 
sentences often lend themselves easily to 
blank verse. See, for instance, his first 
presidential speech, part of which I venture 
to paraphrase thus: 


The mystic chords of memory that stretch 
From every battle-field and patriot grave 

To every living heart in this broad land, 

Will swell the chorus of the union 

When once again,— as surely they will be,— 
Touched by the better angels of our nature. 


Very little altering here. I paraphrase a 
few lines from the presidential speech of his 
second term: 


With malice toward none, 
With charity for all; firm in the right, 
As God has given to us to see the right, 
Let us complete the work that we are in, 
Bind up the nation’s wounds and care for him 
Who shall have borne the battle, for his widow 
And orphans; doing all that may achieve 
And cherish a just and lasting peace among 
+ Ourselves and with all nations evermore! 


The same natural affinity for blank verse 
reveals itself in his famous Gettysburg 
speech, which I herewith hesitatingly clothe 
with that prosodian garb: 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
Brought forth upon this continent a new nation 
Conceived in liberty, and dedicated 

To this: that all men are created equal. 

Today we are engaged in a great war 

To test if that, or any other nation, 

So dedicated, so conceived, can long 

Endure. We are met on a great battle-field 
Of that same war; we have come to dedicate 
Part of that field as a last resting-place 

For those that here gave up their lives that we 
Might as a nation live. ’Tis fit and proper 
That thus we do; but in a larger sense 

We cannot dedicate or consecrate 

Or hallow ground like this. The valiant men, 
Living or dead, who fought and struggled here, 
Have consecrated it above our power 

To add or to detract. Little the world 

Will note or will remember what we say 

Here; but it never can forget what they 

Did here. It is for us, the living, rather, 

To dedicate ourselves here to the work, 
Unfinished, which the men who fought here have, 
Thus far, advanced so nobly. It is, rather, 
For us to be here dedicated to 

The great remaining task; that from the dead 
We take increased devotion to that cause 

To which they gave devotion’s last, full measure ; 
That here we highly do resolve that they 

Shall not have died in vain, but that this nation 
Shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom, 
And that the government of the whole people, 
By them, and for them, perish not from earth! 


This, however, is exceptional, being 
inseparable from the personality of the man, 
and independent of his time. Lincoln wili 
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be divided from the playwright of 1931 by 
only the same distance as that by which the 
British monarch, with six successive wives, 
was separated from the great Elizabethan 
poet, when, at the age of forty-nine, he is 
estimated to have written ‘‘ Henry VIII.’’ 
Perhaps the explanation of this difference of 
privilege is to be found in the fact that the 
present age, so far at least as this nation is 
concerned, is, as a rule, recalcitrant to stage 
utterances in poetic terms and artificial meas- 
ures. The realistic tendency insists that 
real persons, or persons intended, for the 
time, to pass with us for real, shall not, 
whether historic or non-historic, talk in 
verse, unless it be in burlesque or in a drama 
submitted to us in the disguise of a fairy- 
tale with or without a metaphorical mean- 
ing.- All this, however, may be changed 
within the next quarter of a century. The 
favor with which Hauptmann’s ‘‘ Sunken 
Bell ’’ has recently been received shows that 
audiences even now will sometimes tolerate 
blank verse in the inhabitants of an unreal 
world; just as the success of ‘‘ Cyrano de 
Bergerac ’’ proves that blank verse supposed 
to be spoken by real human beings is not 
always and inevitably repudiated. Never- 
theless, prosody presupposes preparation, — 
generally a great deal of arduous prepara- 
tion; and people who express themselves 
colloquially, on the spur of the moment, as 
even the greatest historic characters are 
forced to do, cannot concern themselves with 
the improvisation of dactyls and spondees. 
At the present day the greatest historical 
plays are almost never revived; and when 
they are, it is for the purpose of making 
them more a spectacle than a play. The 
gorgeousness of the mise en scéne overwhelms 
the dramatic interest, and however exquisite 
the Promethean fire, it is outblazed by the 
electric light. 

Then, too, the question of costume is 
often one of the first to be considered, when 
a particular period comes up for treatment; 
and the dress of the Puritans being both 
solemn and ridiculous, militated against the 
acceptability of plays in which Puritans were 
the leading characters. Thus, one of the 
most dramatic eras in our colonial history, 
and one of the most incomprehensible in the 
history of the world, that of the Salem witch- 
craft in 1692, has been ruled out, apparently 
for no better reason than that the costumes 
did not appeal to eyes that revel in beauty of 
color and the ineffable charm of ‘‘ sensuous 
atmosphere.’’ But after all, the fact that 
we have no great historical plays, or that if 
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we did have them they would not be pro- 
duced, could best be answered by the advent 
of a genius powerful enough to write one as 
it ought to be written, and invested with a 
personality or an influence strong enough to 
force it into adequate production. If this 
were done, the tables might possibly be 
turned against those who maintain that the 
public is either too ripe or not ripe enough 
for plays of that description. It is upon 
points like these that managers, playwrights 
and critics periodically discover that they 
have made mistakes. 

There are those who will say that the rea- 
son we have no historical American plays of 
lofty dignity,—classics in their way,—is 
that they are not wanted. But the question 
may be asked, How can it be known they are 
not wanted, inasmuch as they are never 
produced? To which, again, the reply would 
be, that if they were wanted, dramatists 
would write them, and managers would pro- 
duce. But this is taking for granted that 
the public always gets what it wants, and 
never gets what it does not want,— a state- 
ment manifestly untrue, as playwrights, 
managers, and the public are all sadly aware. 
The two former classes are carefully engaged 
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But nothing can 
be more true than that they often diagnose 
the case wrongly, just as the most skilful of 
doctors may wrongly diagnose the case of a 


in ‘‘ feeling the public.’’ 


patient. Nevertheless, when an account is 
taken of the plays that, season after season, 
most please the American public, little cause 
is left to expect that an American historical 
play will make much money unless it bears a 
close general resemblance to those plays 
which, like ‘‘ Shenandoah,’’ place an inter- 
esting love story in localities that patriotism 
has invested with the warmth and dash and 
color of heroic achievement. Mr. Boucicault 
was right when he said that the American 
mind—he was speaking of the citizens of 
the United States—-was scientific rather 
than poetic; that its scope was the reach of 
the senses, and its imagination bounded by 
its information. He also predicted that by 
the time we had reached the year 1920 there 
would be no artistic descendant of Edwin 
Forrest or Edwin Booth. It looks as though 
the prediction were to be fulfilled: and unless 
there is such a descendant, there will be no 
native delineation in this country of those 
roles in which poetry, history, and the drama 
are at one. 
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Sullies his cloak before his queen and leaps to favor straight; 
Labors his life to found a new world’s new estate; 

Fails, but in failing shows how future states shall rise ; 

Flings a sharp saying at the sharper axe and dies. 





— Edmund Vance Cooke. 
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MEMORIALS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


(From Concord to Yorktown.) 


BY LINDA DE K. FULTON. 


JASTING a retrospective glance 
through the ages, we find that in 
all lands it has been the custom to 
preserve the memory of the illus- 
trious dead as well as to mark the 
sites of notable events. Indeed, were it not 
for this imperishable alphabet of stone and 
marble, had we not the 
tombs and pyramids of 
Egypt which tell us so 
much of the past, had 
we not the statues and 
marbles of Greece and 
Rome, much of ancient 
history which is now 
clear to us would be 
meaningless and ob- 
scure. ‘‘Itis the arts, 
not less than the arms, 
the laws, and the insti- 
tutions of a country 
that make it illustri- 
ous.” Phidias and 
Praxiteles have added 
a luster to the glory 
of Greece, not less than 
Lycurgus, Plato and 
Aristotle; and the cre- 
ations of Da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, Raphael, 
and Giotto would of 
themselves make Italy 
immortal had she no 
other remembrances of 
the past. ‘‘ Take from Italy,” says one 
writer, ‘‘ the splendor that the arts shed 
upon her, and her glory would be departed.” 

We, the children of this great republic, 
have also manifested our power throughout 
our land in the silent yet eloquent language 
of monument, tablet and sculpture; and, 
though our nation is but an infant compared 
with the ones previously mentioned, and we 
have as yet no Raphaels or Michelangelos, 
much has been done to commemorate the 
American Revolution, and much is still being 
done which is worthy of notice. The wave 
of patriotic sentiment which is the direct 
result of the various societies that have 
sprung to life and vigor in the last decade 
seems to be providential, for there was need 
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of it. The pure spirit of patriotism had not 
died out in the hearts of the descendants of 
the heroes of ‘‘’76,’’ but it was dormant, 
and it is not good to sleep too long. The 
pursuit of wealth has become a menace to 
our people — 

“* Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.’’ 
Yet that the hearts 
of America’s children 
still beat true has been 
shown in every great 
emergency, and in this 
case it needed but the 
incentive, the call to 
attention, to arouse 
general interest in 
marking battle- 
grounds and raising 
.monuments to the 
memory of our colonial 
ancestors who dared to 
defy one of the most 
powerful nations in the 
world, a nation whose 
fleet was unequaled and 
whose soldiers were 
trained men of war. 

In the stirring days 
when the colonists in 
America were begin- 
ning to chafe under 
unjust taxation, when 
a spirit of unrest was 
creeping into the 
hearts and homes of the people from the 
New England seacoast to the Carolina hills, 
there were not found wanting men of determi- 
nation and brains, who formed a plan of action, 
the result of which was the first Provin- 
cial Congress, held in Concord, Massachu- 
setts. 

At the time, it is not probable that even 
the most daring and defiant dreamed of sever- 
ing all connection with the mother country, 
the object being relief from what they 
deemed rank injustice. But the result was 
tremendous, and this little gathering of 
resolute and determined pioneers was really 
the beginning of the American Revolution 
and of American independence. In Con- 
cord we can see today, just opposite the old 
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church on the curb in front of the lawn a 
quaintly lettered tablet which bears this 
inscription : 

‘* First Provincial Congress of delegates from the 
towns of Massachusetts was called by Convention of 
the people to meet at Concord on the eleventh day of 
October 1774. The delegates assembled here, in the 
meeting house, and on that day organized, with John 
Hancock as President, and Benjamin Lincoln as secre- 
tary. Called together to maintain the rights of the 
people this Congress Assumed the government of the 
Province and by its measures prepared the way for the 
war of the Revolution.’’ 


At this congress a committee of safety 
was appointed, the people were advised not 
to pay taxes to the collector for the crown 
but to a colonial treasurer appointed by the 
committee, and arrangements were made to 
procure and store arms and ammunition in 
large quantities for the use of the colonists 
in case of attack by the British soldiers. 

General Gage, who was in command, was 
much incensed at this bold move of the 
‘* rebel Yankees,’’ as he called them, and 
resolved to quell the incipient rebellion at 
once. So he sent out regulars in every 
direction with orders to seize all stores and 
arms. But he little realized the temper of 
the colonists, or the metal of which they 
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were made. It did not take long for the 
news to travel, and like the kindling of great 
beacon-fires flashed the light from one brave 
heart to another. The minute-men were 
aroused and came swiftly to the rescue. 
Leaving whatever occupation they were en- 
gaged in, on they came, brave farmer lads 
most of them, men who had lived all their 
lives with their guns in their hands, good 
marksmen one and all; for they had not 
defended their homes from the subtle Indian 
without acquiring some of his skill and 
cunning —a skill which stood them well 
in hand in the long struggle which was to 
come. 

Lexington had been warned of the coming 
of the British regulars by Paul Revere, 
whose magnificent ride will live in romantic 
history as long as the world’s pulse beats 
high when daring deeds are told. Long- 
fellow has immortalized it in a beautiful 
poem. The last stanza tells the story: 


‘* So through the night rode Paul Revere; 
And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm,— 
A cry of defiance and not of fear, 
A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forevermore! 
For, borne on the night wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 
In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 
And the midnight message of Paul Revere.’’ 


It is well worth the while of the student 
of American history to travel over the his- 
toric way from Boston to Concord, where 
constant reminders of the beginning of the 
Revolution meet the eye. Among the most 
noticeable memorials is a stone boulder on 
Lexington Common, which marks the place 
where the first blood was shed by the colon- 
ists, April 19, 1775. The inscription, Cap- 
tain Parker’s command to his men, ‘‘ Stand 
your ground. Don’t fire unless fired upon. 
But if they mean to have a war let it begin 
here,’’ thrills the heart and fires the imagina- 
tion. In fancy we can see those resolute 
men, and we can hear the arrogant British 
soldier, Major Pitcairn, as he rides up and 
shouts, ‘‘ Disperse, ye villains; ye rebels, 
disperse!’ And the minute-men after a 
sharp skirmish, overwhelmed by numbers 
(seventy against eight hundred), were obliged 
to retire; they were conquered but not sub- 
dued. The effect of that little skirmish 
spread in ever increasing circles to influence 
the whole world, and to make the flag of 
the great western republic honored by all 
nations, 
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Another memorial of that day is the old 
monument behind which repose the bones of 
the minute-men who lost their lives for an idea. 
Says Elbridge Brooks, in his very interesting 
“*Century Book of the American Revolution ”’ : 

‘* It is a quaint old shaft which with neither grace of 
construction nor beauty of ornamentation, yet means 
more to Americans, and even to the world, than any of 
the world-famous memorials in the old Europe across 
the sea.”’ 


The inscription begins: 


‘* Sacred to the Liberty and the Rights of Mankind!!! 
The Freedom and Independence of America, sealed 
and defended with the Blood of her sons.’’ 


After the minute-men had retired, leaving 
eight dead and several wounded, the regulars 
marched on to Concord where they met a 
more determined resistance, and it was here 
that the colonists and the British soldiers took 
their stand on either end of the bridge, firing 
across it (the regulars firing the first shot). 

Through the woods echoed the sharp 
report of the muskets. The ominous sound 
reached the ears of many a pioneer’s wife, 
with blanched cheek, holding her babe close 
in her arms, and the women gathered to- 
gether in their rude homes to discuss the 
result, for they realized that the war for 
American independence had begun. Many a 
brave soldier, British and American, bit the 
dust in that famous skirmish, for it cannot 
be called a battle; yet Bancroft says it was 
‘‘ a fight that was more eventful than were 
the great battles of Agincourt and Blen- 
heim.”’ 

A monument also marks this event, and the 
inscription reads : 

‘‘Here on the 19th April, 1775, was made the first 
forcible resistance to British Aggression. On the 
opposite bank stood the American militia. Here stood 
the invading army, and on this spot the first of the 


enemy fell in the War of the Revolution which gave 
Independence to these United States.’’ 


Near this bridge stands another memorial, 
a beautiful statue by French. A life-sized 
statue of a minute-man in Continental uniform 
surmounts the granite pedestal. The right 
hand grasps a musket, the left rests ona 
plough, and on one side of the pedestal are 
Emerson’s familiar lines: 
‘* By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their fiags to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.’’ 
At Merriam’s corner, not far away, we find 
a tablet which reads: 
‘‘The British troops retreating from the Old North 
Bridge were here attacked in flank by the men of Concord 


and neighboring towns, and driven under a hot fire to 
Charlestown.”’ 
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This was literally true, for the minute-men 
realized that the fight was on; their fight- 
ing blood was up, and flushed with victory 
they pursued the enemy. Edward Everett 
Hale has written a poem about it. We give 
one stanza: 

** The hunt had begun with the dawn of the sun, 

And night saw the wolf driven back to his den. 
And never since then in the memory of men, 
Has the Old Bay State seen such a hunting again.’’ 

Many other tablets along this historic way 
tell the story of that bloody retreat, which 
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cost King George nearly three hundred men 
out of a force of eighteen hundred. The 
news of the victory for the colonists spread 
from north to south. It roused thousands to 
action, and the determination to resist the ex- 
actions of the crown now became a fixed fact. 

At Charlestown we come to the Bunker 
Hill monument, which was built after the 
designs by Horatio Greenough and Solomon 
Willard. It is a hollow shaft thirty feet 
square at the base and two hundred and 
twenty-one feet high. The corner-stone was 
laid by Lafayette in 1825, on the occasion 
of his second visit to the United States; but 
it was not dedicated until 1843, when Daniel 
Webster was the orator of the day. A line 
from his famous speech is inscribed on one 
of the tablets: 


‘* The blood of our fathers, let it not have been shed 
in vain.’”’ 
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From the top cf Bunker Hill monument 
can be had a most beautiful view of the sur- 
rounding country, and here we recall the 
events which have already been described. 
It is historic ground on which we gaze. 
Looking south, we remember that the 
minute-men had pressed the regulars so 
closely that they were actually hemmed in 
on all sides except toward the harbor, and 
that it was decided by the committee of 
safety to build a rude fort on Bunker Hill to 
prevent the British fleet from sailing up the 
rivers Charles and Mystic. After some 
discussion, however, the twelve hundred men 
who were sent to fortify the heights decided 
to establish a redoubt nearer the river, and 
they worked with a will all through the night 
to do it. The enemy was so surprised and 
chagrined when the morning of June 17 
dawned, on seeing what had been accom- 
plished, that an immediate attempt was made 
to dislodge them. Although the result was 
a partial British victory, and the colonists 
lost many a brave soldier that day — among 
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them General Joseph Warren — in a certain 
sense it was a victory for the Americans. It 
was a brave and gallant defense against a 
gallant foe, against disciplined regulars, and 
it forced the mother country to respect the 
men who, without military training, could 
stand out so bravely against such odds. 
The surprise and indignation were so great in 
England that the blame all fell on General 
Gage, who, it was said, ‘‘ had been out- 
generaled by a band of Yankee farmers,’’ 
and he was recalled, his command being given 
to another. It is said that General Wash- 
ington, hurrying to Bunker Hill too late for 
the fray, anxiously inquired if the colonial 
soldiers had stood the fire of the regulars, 
and on being assured that they had, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ God be praised! The liberties of 
our country are safe.’’ 

The fact is that the British had underrated 
the fighting qualities of the colonists. 
Henry Cabot Lodge says: 


‘The people of New England had made a hard fight 
to establish their homes in the wilderness. They had 
been engaged in almost constant warfare with the 
Indians and French and had formed a large part of the 
armies with which Pitt had wrested Canada from 
France. Surely these were not men to be despised, to 
be called cowards! Sturdy and strong of limb, fron- 
tiersmen and pioneers whose arms were the axe and 
the rifle, they were not likely to be timid and weak. 
Yet these were the men whom Lord Sandwich set down 
as ‘ cowards who would run like sheep before the Brit- 
ish regulars.’ ’’ 


A statue of Colonel William Prescott, who 
commanded the redoubt on Bunker Hill, 
stands in front of the monument, and a fine 
statue of General Warren is in the relic 
room. At the entrance to Winthrop Park, 
Boston, there are two bronze tablets which 
give a brief account of the battle of Bunker 
Hill and the names of the slain. 

On our way to Boston we find, on Dorches- 
ter Heights, a stone which marks another 
historic spot, ‘‘ The Location of the American 
Redoubts which compelled the evacuation of 
Boston by the British Army, March 17, 
1776.”’ Another memorial which marks a 
famous event is the ‘‘ Tea Party Tablet’’ 
in Boston, on the entrance to Long Wharf, 
the spot where the tea ships lay when their 
cargoes were thrown overboard. The in- 
scription runs : 

** No! ne’er was mingled such a draught 
In palace, hall, or arbor, 


As freemen brewed and tyrants quaffed 
That night in Boston harbor. 


Boston fairly rings with memory bells of 
the American Revolution; memories of it are 
in the air we breathe as we walk her crooked 
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streets. Now we pause before King’s 
Chapel, where Lord Percy’s men formed for 
the march to relieve the regulars at Lexing- 
ton, or perhaps we linger near the old North 
Church from which on the night of Paul 
Revere’s wild ride were hung the lighted lan- 
terns — beacon-lights to the whole country- 
side,— or again we note the beautiful Mil- 
more statue of General Glover, the hero of 
the retreat from Long Island, which stands 
on Commonwealth avenue. Indeed it would 
take a separate article to describe all the 
Revolutionary memorials in Boston, which 
was the scene of action during all the first 
days of the war; so we will leave readers to 
find out some of them for themselves, and go 
on to the city of brotherly love, Philadelphia. 

Of first importance is Independence Hall, 
the place where the Second Congress was 
held when it adopted the Declaration of 
Independence. Here are many relics and 
memorials of the Revolution, among the most 
interesting the old Liberty Bell, the first bell 
rung in the colonies to proclaim, as the 
inscription on it reads, ‘‘ liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.’’ 
The excitement when this bell was rung was 
intense, for it was not generally believed 
that Congress would dare to defy the mother 
country. We give three stanzas of an old 
poem on the subject: 


‘* There was a tumult in the city, 
In the quaint old Quaker town, 
And the streets were rife with people 
Pacing restless up and down,— 
People gathering at corners, 

Where they whispered each to each, 
And the sweat stood on their temples 
With the earnestness of speech. 

* * * * * 


** How they shouted! What rejoicing! 

How the old bell shook the air, 

Till the clang of freedom ruffled 
The calmly gliding Delaware! 

How the bonfires and the torches 
Lighted up the night’s repose, 

And from the flames, like fabled Phoenix, 
Our glorious Liberty arose! 


‘* That old bell State-House is silent, 

Hushed is now its clamorous tongue ; 

But the spirit it awakened 
Still is living,— ever young ; 

And when we greet the smiling sunlight 
On the Fourth of each July, 

We will ne’er forget the bellman 
Who, twixt the earth and sky, 

Rung out, loudly, ‘ Independence,’ 
Which, please God, shall never die! ’’ 


It was in the east room of Independence 
Hall that the Continental Congress met and 
adopted the Declaration of Independence, and 
it was publicly proclaimed from the steps 
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that same day. This room, which presents 
the same appearance now as then, has been 
restored by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of Pennsylvania. On the pave- 
ment outside stands Bailey’s statue of Wash- 
ington, and a fine bas-relief of Benjamin 
Franklin is in the museum, which also 
contains many portraits of the ‘‘ Framers 
of the Constitution of the United States,’’ 
and tablets describing notable events of the 
war of the Revolution. 

Before taking up the thread of the war of 
independence, let us visit our nation’s capital 
and see the stately monument erected by the 
American people to the memory of their first 
president, George Washington, and com- 
memorative of the American Revolution. It 
was designed by Robert Mills, and the cor- 
ner-stone was laid in 1848. On that occasion 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who was the 
orator of the day, said, speaking of Wash- 
ington: 

** Build it to the skies, you cannot outreach the lofti- 
ness of his principles; found it upon the massive and 
eternal rock, you cannot make it more enduring than 
his fame; construct it of the peerless Parian marble, it 
will not be purer than his life; exhaust upon it the 
rules and principles of ancient and modern art, you 
cannot make it more proportionate than his character,’’ 
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Another enthusiastic speaker of the day 
said : 

‘* It will far exceed the Pyramids in height, as it will 
far transcend them and all the monuments of antiquity 
in the moral grandeur of the sentiment that rears it, 
and the character it commemorates.’’ 


This magnificent witness to the love of his 
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countrymen stands near the shore of the 
Potomac not far from the Capitol. It was 
not completed until 1884, thirty-six years 
after the laying of the corner-stone. 


It is a grand obelisk five hundred and fifty-five feet 
high above the ground and five hundred and ninety-two 
feet above the foundation, and its pyramidal nest is 
crowned by pointed block. of shining aluminum. 

The outside is of crystal Maryland marble and the 
base is fifty-five feet square. The interior is lighted by 
electricity and is traversed by a stairway of eight hun- 
dred steps and an elevator which runs to the top in 
seven minutes. 

It is the loftiest piece of masonry in the world and 
surpasses in height the great Pyramid, the Cologne and 
Antwerp cathedrals, and St. Peter’s at Rome. 

In the original design the spacious gallery of the 
rotunda at the base was intended to be the Westminster 
abbey, or the national Pantheon of America — to con- 
tain statues of heroes of the Revolution and pictures to 
commemorate their victories, while the space beneath 
was intended as a place of burial for those whom the 
nation might honor by an interment here, and in the 
center of the monument it was intended to place the 
remains of Washington. 


But the temple base in the original plan 
was not favored by architects and it was not 
carried out; so it was decided that the hon- 
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ored remains of the first president of the 
United States should repose at Mount Vernon. 

In Washington we also find Greenough’s 
magnificent statue of Washington, Plass- 
man’s statue of Benjamin Franklin, the beau- 
tiful monument to Lafayette made in 1888- 
89 by the great French sculptors, Falquiére 
and Mercié, and in Statuary Hall among the 
many works of art is a fine statue of brave 
Ethan Allen, the hero of Ticonderoga, placed 
there by citizens of his native state, Vermont. 

In New York City there are three statues 
of Washington which claim general atten- 
tion. The first is a heroic statue in Union 
Square, the second is on the site of Federal 
Hall, where he took the oath as first presi- 
dent of the United States; the third, a copy 
of Houdon’s famous statue, is at Riverside 
Park. The original Houdon is in the capitol 
at Richmond, Virginia, and is considered the 
finest statue of Washington extant. It was 
executed by the great French sculptor, 
Houdon, who came to the United States with 
Franklin in 1785, with the express purpose 
of modeling a portrait of the president from 
life. He was the guest of Washington at 
Mount Vernon for some months. The work 
was carefully and lovingly wrought, his host 
giving him daily sittings. The proportions 
are said to be the exact size, while the like- 
ness is excellent. In Printing House Square, 
New York, we find a heroic statue of Frank- 
lin, raised in 1872; and in Union Square a 
beautiful bronze statue of Lafayette, by 
Bartholdi, was erected in 1876. In Trinity 
Church yard a fine red sandstone memorial 
to the American patriots who died in British 





TABLET, ‘‘COUNCIL OF WAR,’’ FROM THE MONMOUTH 
MONUMENT. 


prisons in New York during the Revolution 
reminds us of the sufferings of the patriots; 
and in the wall of old St. Paul’s is set a 
tablet to the memory of the hero of Quebec, 
the gallant Montgomery. 
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One of the recent statues erected in New 
York to the memory of a Revolutionary soldier 
is to Nathan Hale. It stands near the south- 
east corner of City Hall Park. 

The pathetic story of this noble youth (who 
was hung as a spy) appeals to all, and it is 
a satisfaction to know that his memory is so 
honored. It was a tribute from the ‘‘ Sons 
of the Revolution,’’ and on the occasion of 
the unveiling of the monument on Evacuation 
Day (the anniversary of the departure of the 
British troops from our shores at the close 
of the war in 1783), there was a great 
demonstration both civil and national. The 
statue represents Hale bound and ready for 
the hangman’s noose. It is a beautiful and 
graceful work in bronze and on the face of 
the pedestal of polished granite is cut Hale’s 
last words, ‘‘I regret that I have only one 
life to give to my country!”’ 

In Prospect Park, Brooklyn, in what is 
called ‘‘ Battle Pass,’’ there is a tablet show- 
ing the line of defense, August 27, 1776, at 
the battle of Long Island, where the Hessians 
forced the redoubt and forced the Americans 
to retreat to Brooklyn. Near by we also 
find the noble monument to the Maryland 
men, the inscription of which is, ‘‘ In honor 
of Maryland’s four hundred who on this 
Battlefield, August 27, 1776, saved the 
American Army.’’ Of the wonderful bravery 
shown by these gallant and heroic men 
against fearful odds history tells; we can only 
touch upon acts of heroism whose silent wit- 
nesses we find on all sides, tributes to which 
it is well that every parent should call the 
reverent attention of his children. 

The story of George Washington crossing 
the Delaware is perhaps one of the best 
known in American history. How often have 
we gazed upon the picture of the intrepid 
leader crossing the icy stream on that cold 
winter night! And how we have rejoiced in 
the fact that he got away safely, that his 
desperate but masterly retreat was success- 
ful! The Bucks County (New Jersey) His- 
torical Society has commemorated this event 
with a tablet which tells us that, ‘‘ Near this 
spot Washington crossed the Delaware on 
Christmas night, 1776.’’ It is also marked by 
another tablet, the gift of the ‘‘ Society of 
the Cincinnati,’’ in the state of New Jersey, 
and the same order has erected in the center 
of Trenton a fine monument on the exact 
spot where Captain Alexander Hamilton, of 
the New York artillery, planted his battery 
early in the morning of the day after the 
crossing, and where the Hessians met their 
defeat at the hands of the undaunted colo- 
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nials. In that battle, which was fought in 
the village streets, in the very heart of the 
town, Lieutenant James Monroe, afterwards 
president, won his first laurels, and Rahl, 
the Hessian leader, was killed. This suc- 
cessful fight gave the Americans confidence 
in their own power, and established General 
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ANDRE MONUMENT. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Washington’s reputation as a daring military 
leader. 

The Trenton monument is surmounted by 
a heroic figure of Washington, and ‘‘ com- 
memorates the victory gained by the Ameri- 
can forces over the British army, December 
26, 1776.’’ Itis a magnificent work and the 
people of Trenton may well be proud of it. 

Ten miles from Trenton, in Princeton, was 
fought, one week later, the battle of Prince- 
ton, where General Mercer was killed. 
Here we find the old Quaker meeting-house, 
which still stands on the site of the battle- 
field. 

Near Chadd’s Ford on the Brandywine we 
come to the battle-field of Brandywine where 
Washington, coming from his camp near Phil- 
adelphia, September 11, 1777, met Cornwallis 
and his troops. Here a fine monument 
erected by the citizens and school children of 
Chester county marks the spot where the 
gallant Frenchman, Lafayette, was wounded. 
In this battle it will be remembered that 
Count Pulaski, a distinguished Polish soldier, 
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as well as Lafayette, struck his first blow in 
defense of American liberty. One historian 
says of him: 

** Being a volunteer without command, Pulaski was 
stationed near General Washington until toward the 
close of the action, when he asked the command of 
Washington’s body-guard, about thirty horse, and ad- 
vanced rapidly within pistol-shot of the enemy, and after 
reconnoitering their movement returned and reported 
that they were endeavoring to cut off the line of re- 
treat. He was then authorized to collect as many of 
the scattered troops as came in his way and employ 
them as he saw fit. This he did in a manner so prompt 
and bold as to effect an im- 
portant service in theretreat 
of the army, fully sustain- 
ing by his military skill and 
courage his brilliant Euro- 
pean reputation. Four days 
later Pulaski was appointed 
by Congress to the com- 
mand of the cavalry, with 
the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral.’’ 


The old Potts House, 
Washington’s head- 
quarters at Valley 
Forge, is now a Revo- 
lutionary museum and 
contains many precious 
relics. The pathetic 
story of Valley Forge 
is known to all readers 
of American history, 
and it is almost impos- 
sible to exaggerate the 
sufferings endured 
during that never-to-be-forgotten winter of 
1777-8. Although that winter followed 
the surrender of Burgoyne, yet it was the 
darkest period of the Revolution, owing 
to scarcity of food and clothing, and to 
base plots and counter-plots. Through such 
troubled waters perhaps none save the great 
and magnanimous Washington could have 
piloted the ship of .state safely. Wash- 
ington knew how to endure and how to 
forgive—and also he knew how to pray! 
Elbridge Brooks says that ‘‘ Valley Forge was 
America’s object-lesson in self-sacrifice. ’’ 

There is a saying that it is ‘‘ darkest just 
before dawn,’’ and in the spring when the 
nearly discouraged patriots received the 
joyful news of the French alliance every 
heart took on fresh courage, hope sprang 
anew throughout the colonies. The home 
government became alarmed and Clinton, who 
was now in command at Philadelphia, received 
orders to evacuate that city, and concentrate 
his forces at New York. This was the very 
thing Washington wished to prevent, so a 
council of war was held and it was decided to 
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pursue the British across New Jersey. The 
result of this pursuit was the battle of Mon- 
mouth. General Charles Lee held the ad- 
vance. He had orders to attack the enemy; 
instead, he grossly neglected his duty. To 
quote one authority : 

‘* Washington, sitting on his horse near the Freehold 
meeting-house west of Monmouth, was planning for 
the battle now just beginning, as he thought from the 
few dropping shots in the distance. Suddenly he was 
startled by the news that the Americans were falling 
back. Spurring forward, he found the advance guard 
in full flight before an over- 
whelming force. Riding up 
to Lee he demanded, 
‘Whence arises this disorder 
and confusion?’ Lee could 
only stammer, ‘ Sir —sir.’ 
Not a minute could be lost. 
The genius of Washington 
never shone out more fully 
than now. Rallying the 
fugitives and judiciously 
posting a battery, he 
checked the pursuit upon a 
narrow causeway traversing 
a deep morass. A new line 
of battle was formed back 
of the swamp, General 
Stirling commanding the 
left, Greene the right and 
Washington the center. 
Wayne was posted in ad- 
vance under the protection 
of an orchard on Comb’s 
Hill.”’ 

A fierce battle now 
ensued, the result of 
which was the with- 
drawal of the British under cover of the 
darkness. The American loss was nearly 
two hundred; the British lost over four 
hundred. The monument erected in mem- 
ory of this event is one of the finest 
works of art in America, and to see the bas- 
reliefs on the tablets is alone worth a visit. 
One of them portrays the Council of War, 
another ‘‘ Molly Pitcher’’ serving her hus- 
band’s cannon while he lies dead at her feet. 
Another shows Washington on horseback in 
the act of stopping Lee’s retreat. This is 
one of the great scenes of the war, and we 
can well imagine the chief’s indignation. 
Charles Lee was an adventurer, a sort of 
free-lance who had served under many flags, 
and if all accounts be true his motives were 
purely selfish. He was a source of great 
annoyance to Washington, whom he constantly 
maligned and whom he sought to depose. 
He was not connected in any way with the 
great southern family of Lees, who were 
noted for their’ patriotism throughout the 
whole war of the Revolution. After the 
battle of Monmouth, Lee was court-martialed, 














and later on was dismissed from the service. 

Coming up the historic Hudson, the first 
Revolutionary memorial that meets the eye 
is a monument erected at Dobbs Ferry by 
the Sons of the American Revolution to mark 
the spot where Washington and Rochambeau 
held a conference on the eve of the Yorktown 
campaign. 

At Tarrytown we note the André monu- 
ment, raised by the citizens of Westchester 
county on the spot where André was cap- 
tured. The fate of a spy if taken by the 
enemy is always death, and we cannot but 
pity that brave young British officer, who 
met his end so bravely. His only lament 
was that he could not die a soldier’s death, — 
be shot instead of hung—yet though this 
request was denied, his last words were, ‘‘ I 
pray you all to bear witness that I meet 
my fate like a brave man.’’ André was a 
sacrifice to the treason of Benedict Arnold. 

As we draw near West Point we catch the 
gleam of the marble monument erected by 
the cadet corps of 1826 to the memory of 
one of Poland’s noblest sons. The sole 
inscription is his name, ‘‘ Kosciusko,’’ and it 
seems to say in eloquent language that no 
other is needed. This great and gallant sol- 
dier, one of the most distinguished generals 
and military engineers in Europe, fired with 
the spirit of liberty, came from his unfortu- 
nate land across the sea, a land of heroes and 
patriots, to help the struggling colonists, to 
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give them the benefit of his wonderful knowl- 
edge of military tactics, a most valuable 


thing at that time. He planned the fortifi- 
cations at Bemis Point, thereby retarding 
the coming of Burgoyne and materially aid- 
ing the victory of Saratoga. Washington 
valued his services highly, as many personal 
letters from him attest. 

On the heights of Newburgh rises the 
‘Tower of Victory,’’ which commemorates 
‘‘the disbandment of the Continental 
armies, October 18, 1783,’’ and near by is 
the ‘‘ Peace Monument,’’ which marks the 
spot where peace was proclaimed in 1783. 

At Oriskany there is a stately monument 
to mark the place where one of the most 
fierce and bloody combats of the whole war 
was fought — between General Herkimer and 
St.-Leger and his Indian allies. Says one 
authority, ‘‘It was a true battle of the 
wilderness. The militia, royalists and sav- 
ages were so intermingled that there was no 
room to use firearms.’’ The British were at 
last driven back, but General Herkimer was 
mortally wounded. 

At Bennington, Verriont, is a magnificent 
monument (said to be the second highest in 
America), in memory of the battle of Ben- 
nington. It is on a hill seven hundred feet 
above the sea, and the obelisk of blue granite 
towers three hundred feet. Brave General 
Stark was the hero of that fight. His words 
as he gallantly led his men are known to all, 
‘There are the red-coats,’’ he shouted; 
‘‘we beat them today, or Molly Stark isa 
widow!’’ And he did beat them, for though 
the battle raged fiercely and there was no 
lack of valor on either side, the result was a 
complete victory for the Americans, and 
‘* darkness alone saved the enemy from anni- 
hilation.’’ 

The ‘‘ Battle Monument ’’ at Schuylerville, 
erected by the Saratoga Monument Associ- 
ation to commemorate the surrender of 
General Burgoyne to General Gates, is con- 
sidered the finest. specimen of monumental 
art in America. 

As Gates was in command at the time of 
the battle of Saratoga he gets the credit, at 
least outwardly, but if all reports are true 
he deserves very little praise. To quote one 
writer : 

‘* While Gates stayed in his tent hesitating (and it 
appears that he was always hesitating), Benedict Arnold 
led the battle at Freeman’s farms, hurling back the 
British onset, and Morgan’s shrill whistle directed his 
riflemen in their impetuous rush.”’ 


Poor’s New Hampshire brigade and Dear- 
born’s light infantry also did gallant work. 
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The obelisk of the Saratoga monument is 
one hundred and fifty-five feet high, and 
stands upon a bluff overlooking the Hudson 
river, near the road from Schuylerville to 
Saratoga Springs. The niches in the base 
over the entrance are occupied by large 
bronze statues. Of these it was necessary 
that one should be left vacant for Benedict 
Arnold, a sad and silent witness of his 
treason. Says John Fiske in his ‘‘ History 
of the American Revolution ’’: 


‘* The first is occupied by the unworthy Gates, who 
commanded the army and received Burgoyne; the sec- 
ond and third are obviously Schuyler and Morgan. The 
fourth niche is vacant; the place belongs to Benedict 
Arnold, who was especially the hero of the battle of 
Saratoga. But for Arnold the relieving army of St. 
Leger might have come down the Mohawk valley. But 
for Arnold the 19th of September would have seen 
Gates’s position turned at Bemis Point. But for 
Arnold the victory of October 7 would probably have 
been indecisive, so that time would have been allowed 
for Clinton to come up the Hudson. In commemorating 
Saratoga, to leave Arnold unnoticed would be impos- 
sible. He has therefore his niche,— but it is vacant. 
This speaks as eloquently as the black veil that in the 
long series of portraits of Venetian doges covers the 
place of Marius Faliero! It is said that in Arnold’s 
last sad days in London his mind kept reverting back 
to his old friendship with Washington. He had always 
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carefully preserved the American uniform which he 
wore on the day when he made his escape to the British 
ship Vulture, and now broken in spirit and weary of 
life, he felt the last moments coming —he called for 
his uniform and put it on and decorated himself with 
the epaulettes and sword-knot which Washington had 


given him after the victory of Saratoga. ‘ Let me die,’ 
said he, ‘ in this old uniform in which I fought my battles. 
May God forgive me for ever putting on any other.”’ 

So it is only just that we should recall his 
services, though we deplore his subsequent 
treason. 

The Saratoga victory was a series of battles 
or skirmishes, and several tablets mark the 
different places of note. One is at Freeman’s 
Farm, a second marks the ‘‘ British Line of 
Battle’’ at Bemis Heights, a third on Brey- 
man’s Hill marks the spot where Arnold was 
wounded, a fourth shows where Morgan at- 
tacked Fraser, and still another tells that 
here fell Lieutenant Hardin, of Morgan’s 
riflemen, while storming Balcarra’s redoubt. 

The road from Schuylerville to Saratoga 
is as historic and has almost as many memo- 
rials as the one from Boston to Concord; on 
every side we find records of the great 
struggle for independence. 

There is still another such place in our 
country, a region which is marked with 
monuments and tablets; to see it we must 
turn our faces southward to the sunny land 
of cotton, orange blossoms and the fragrant 
magnolia, where we will find that the spirit 
of patriotism and independence flourished as 
well as in the north. 

After the battle of Saratoga, the British 
government began to view the ‘‘ Yankees ’’ 
with more respect than at the time of the 
eventful skirmish at Lexington three years 
before, and after much deliberation it was 
decided to abandon operations in the north for 
the present and send an expedition to con- 
quer the southern colonies, where it was gen- 
erally supposed there were many who were 
loyal to King George It will be remem- 
bered that early in the summer of ’76 a Brit- 
ish fleet, commanded by Admiral Parker, hav- 
ing on board General Clinton with twenty-five 
hundred land troops, attacked Fort Sullivan 
(afterwards called Fort Moultrie), which was 
on an island of the same name near Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. Fort Moultrie (which 
was named in honor of brave Colonel Moul- 
trie) is called ‘‘The Bunker Hill of the 
South,’’—for to it the minute-men of the 
south came hurrying from their homes with 
the same spirit as their northern brothers. It 
was held against fearful odds. But at last the 
British sailed away, having gained nothing. On 
the battery in Charleston stands a fine monu- 
ment to the ‘‘ Defenders of Fort Moultrie.’’ 




















And now the English fleet returned to 
southern waters, and the troops landed near 
Savannah on Tybee island. They overran the 
country, captured towns and villages, seized 
Savannah, where they found many sympathiz- 
ers, and in North Carolina Prevost’s plun- 
dering raids terrorized the inhabitants. 

Then when the clouds seemed darkest came 
the silver lining, for on the first of Septem- 
ber, 1779, a fine French fleet of twenty ships 
came across the sea to aid the struggling 
patriots. It was commanded by D’Estaing, 
and when the French drew anchor near the 
mouth of the Savannah river it goes without 
saying that they were welcome guests. An 
attack on Savannah was arranged with Lin- 
coln, who commanded the American forces. 
The South Carolina militia, eager to avenge 
their wrongs, turned out en masse and 
several North Carolina regiments were 
ordered to the front by Washington. 

Then came the siege of Savannah, where 
the Americans suffered a defeat, and much 
loss of life, over four hundred men, while 
the French lost six hundred. The British, 
who were behind the defenses, sustained 
only a slight loss. D’Estaing was twice 
wounded, while Count Pulaski and Sergeant 
Jasper, a brave Irishman who had already 
won distinction at Fort Moultrie, were killed. 

The Jasper monument in Savannah repre- 
sents the sergeant holding aloft the colors of 
his regiment, which he rescued from the 
enemy, October 19, 1779. It is a beautiful 
tribute to a gallant soldier. 

The Pulaski monument in Monterey Square, 
Savannah, is a tall marble shaft surmounted 
by a statue of “‘Liberty,’’ and bears this 
inscription : 

‘« Pulaski, the heroic Pole, who fell mortally wounded 
fighting for American liberty at the siege of Savannah.”’ 

A third monument in this beautiful city is 
to General Nathaniel Greene, who is conceded 
to have been second only to Washington as a 
soldier. From the beginning to the end of 
the war he was ever ready to do and dare, 
and his excellent judgment really won the 
day in the south; so it is most fitting that 
his memory should be honored by the citizens 
of Savannah. 

Near historic oldCamden, South Carolina, we 
come to the scene where the armies of Gates 
and Cornwallis unexpectedly encountered 
each other on the morning of August 16, 
1780, and where Baron De Kalb lost his life 
leading the Maryland and Delaware men, 
while at the same time Gates fled with the 
militia, or as he said, ‘‘ retired.’”’ It was a 
defeat for the colonists, and not until Greene 
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superseded Gates did the affairs of the patri- 
ots brighten. 

A monument to Baron De Kalb tells us 
that, 





‘* Here lie the remains of Baron De Kalb, a German 
by birth but in principles a citizen of the world. His 





MONUMENT TO THE DEFENDERS OF FORT MOULTRIE. 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


love of liberty induced him to leave the old world to 
aid the citizens of the new in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. He was second in command in the battle 
fought near Camden on the 16th of August, 1780, be- 
tween the British and Americans, and there nobly fell 
covered with wounds.’’ 


And now we find the gallant Greene in 
command, and passing hurriedly over the 
scene of the conflict at Hobkirks Hill, where 
Greene was surprised by the British and 
made a masterly retreat April 25, 1781, we 
come to the Carolina hills, one of the most 
romantic regions in America, a land full of 
story and folklore. 

The whole country-side had been ravaged 
and laid waste by predatory bands under the 
British leaders, Tarleton and Ferguson, both 
gay and gallant young bloods; and on the 
American side were not found wanting men 
as daring, such as Marion, who was called the 
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‘*Bayard of the South;’’ Sumter, the 
**Carolina Game-Cock,’”’ and the dashing 
Pickens. In Bryant’s ‘‘ Song of Marion’s 
Men.’’ we find the true spirit of that day, 
and especially does it portray the midnight 
raids for which Marion was so famed : 
** Well knows the fair and friendly moon the band that 
Marion leads — 
The glitter of their rifles, the scampering of their 


8 " 
"Tis life to guide the fiery barb across the moon-lit 


lain ; 
’Tis lite to feel the night-wind that lifts his tossing 
mane. 

A moment in the British camp — a moment and away! 

Back to the pathless forests before the peep of day.’’ 

The people at last became thoroughly 
aroused and determined to end once for all 
the ravages of the enemy. The highlanders 
came pouring down from their homes, and 
never in old Scotia over the sea was there a 
more determined rising of the clans. Led 
by Colonels Shelby and Sevier, they pursued 
Ferguson, and he was finally brought to bay 
on King’s Mountain, October 7, 1780, when 
the British were defeated with great loss and 
Ferguson was killed. It was the decisive 
battle of the south as Saratoga was in the 
north, for Cornwallis now gave up all 
thought of conquering North Carolina, and 
immediately beat a retreat. The monument 
raised in memory of this battle, perhaps the 
most picturesque combat of the war, stands 
on a high hill. The inscription reads: 

‘*In memory of the patriotic Americans who partici- 


pated in the ‘ Battle of King’s Mountain.’ This monu- 
ment is erected by their grateful descendants.’ 


In the public square at Spartansburg, 
South Carolina, stands the Cowpens monu- 
ment, surmounted by a life-sized bronze 
statue of Daniel Morgan. The inscription 
tells us: 

‘*The unanimous resolve of the Congress of the 
United States of America crowns this memorial column 
with the form and face of General Daniel Morgan, the 
hero of Cowpens, who on that field was victorious in the 
great cause of American Independence.’’ 


Innumerable bloody conflicts were fought 
in this region, every foot of which is historic ; 
and at Guilford we come to the Revolution- 
ary Battle Park, ‘‘ where granite blocks 
carefully mark the line of battle, and monu- 
ments, tablets and statues stand in their 
proper locations. ’’ 

The visitor to Guilford Battle Park cannot 
fail to be deeply interested in the place 
where Greene met Cornwallis, and success- 
fully resisted him. There are so many 
memorials and tablets that it is impossible to 
describe them all, but one of the most touch- 
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ing of them all is in honor of a ‘‘ brave foe- 
man, Hon. Lieutenant Stuart,’’ who was 
killed in the fray; and in the museum the 
crossed flags, the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack, tell us that today we are at 
peace with our brothers across the sea. 
Finally we come to Yorktown. What a 
long journey we have taken, from Concord 
the alpha, to Yorktown the omega of the 
American Revolution. Here on a bluff over- 
looking the surrounding country we find the 
‘Surrender Monument,’’ a memorial of great 
significance to the American people. 


SURRENDER MONUMENT. 
Yorktown, Virginia. 














And does not the heart beat high when the 
thought of the glorious end to the long and 
bitter struggle comes home? 

This magificent monument erected by the 
nation to commemorate the victory by which 
American independence was gained is sur- 
mounted by a heroic statue of Liberty. The 
inscriptions are numerous, and while giving 
the Americans all due honor also do full 
justice to the French allies, without whose 
aid this victory might not have been achieved. 
Whittier’s beautiful lines make the scene of 
the surrender very real tous. In fancy we 
can see the opposing armies drawn up, and 
hear the martial music — 


** From Yorktown’s ruins, ranked and still, 
Two lines stretch far, o’er vale and hill. 
Who curbs his steed at head of one? 
Hark! the low murmur: Washington. 
Who bends his keen, approving glance 
Where, down the gorgeous line of France, 
Shine brightly star and plume of snow? 
Thou too, art victor, Rochambeau! 


“OLD IRONSIDES” AS SAILORS SAW HER. 


‘* The earth which bears this calm array 
Shook with the war charge yesterday 
Plowed deep with hurrying hoof and wheel, 
Shot-sown and bladed thick with steel, 
October’s pale and noon-day sun 
Paled in the breath smoke of the gun, 
And down night’s double darkness fell, 
Like a dropped star the blazing shell. 


** Now all is hushed: the gleaming lines 
Stand nerveless as the neighboring pines, 
While through them, sullen, grim and slow 
The conquered hosts of. England go. 
O’Hara’s brow belies his dress 
Gay Tarleton’s troop ride bannerless, 
Shout from thy fired and wasted homes — 
Thy scourge, Virginia, captive comes. 


‘* Nor thou alone: with one glad voice 

Let all thy sister states rejoice; 

Let Freedom, in whatever clime 
She waits with sleepless eyes her time, 

Shouting from cave and mountain-wood 
Make glad her desert solitude, 

While they who hunt her, quail with fear — 
The new world’s chain lies broken here!’’ 


‘OLD IRONSIDES” AS SAILORS SAW. HER. 


BY JOHN R. SPEARS. 


)NDER an act of Congress approved 
by the president on February 14, 
1900, the famous old frigate Consti- 
tution is to be rebuilt once more 
and thoroughly refitted for the sea. 
The work is to be done where she was origi- 
nally built — at Boston—and the money is to 
be raised by the Massachusetts State Society, 
United States Daughters of 1812. 

Many stories have been told about the 
battles, cruises and escapes of the old 
frigate; but, remarkable as it must seem 
when her fame is considered, no connected 
description of the ship from the point of 
view of the sailor has ever appeared in any 
periodical, history or public document. In 
gathering what shall now be told, it was 
necessary to consult more than a dozen differ- 
ent sources, though the larger portion of the 
material was found in the ‘‘ American State 
Papers,’’ Niles Register, the Jarvis ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical Notice of Commodore Jesse D. 
Elliott,’’ and Lieutenant Emmons’s ‘‘ Navy of 
the United States. ’’ 

A modern sailor, in looking at the Consti- 
tution as she lies at her pier, might very well 
say, at first glance, that ‘“‘the old tub 
couldn’t get out of her own way’’; and that 
would be to emphasize the fact that the lines 





of the old frigate above the water are wholly 
different from those of modern swift ships. 
The bows of the Constitution are as round 
and bluff as a duck’s breast. Nevertheless, 
a little attention given to her dimensions 
will show that her model was not as bad as 
it looks to the modern sailor. 

As designed (p. 10, vol. I, ‘‘ Naval 
Affairs ’’) the Constitution was 174 feet 104 
inches long on ‘‘ the gun-deck from the rab- 
bet of the stem to the post;’’ ‘‘ moulded 
breadth of beam in the extreme part of the 
ship . one hundred feet, two 
inches before the rabbet of the post,’’ 43 
feet 6 inches; ‘‘ depth in the hold taken from 
the strake next the limber strake,’’ 14 feet: 
3 inches. This means from the gun-deck 
down to the inside plank laid next but one 
to the keelson. Because of the thickness 
of the timbers in the bottom of the ship she 
drew about twenty feet of water when loaded 
for a cruise. With these dimensions she 
measured, according to the rules of the time, 
1,576 tons. 

A comparison of these dimensions with 
those of a modern merchantman taken at 
random from an underwriter’s list will be 
helpful. Thus, the George B. Treat, a Bos- 
ton bark, is registered at 172 feet long 
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28.7 feet wide and 17 feet deep. The width 
of the merchantman is very much less than 
twice her depth, while the Constitution is 
more than three times as wide as she is deep. 

In other: words, this famous old Yankee 
warship was what a yachteman might call 
the original Yankee ges 

**skimming dish.” 
She depended on her 
breadth of beam to 
keep her upright when 
the wind blew high, 
just as our typical 
yachts of twenty years 
ago did. In her fa- 
mous race with the [@ 
British squadron off 9% 
the Jersey beach — 
a race that had place 
only a few miles south 
of the international 
yacht racing grounds 
—the wide and shoal 
model was victorious, 
just as the Yankee 
yacht model has al- 
ways been victorious. 
This is not to say that 
a breadth of beam 
equal to three times 
the depth of hold is 
the best known, but that the model of the 
Constitution was better than that of any 
warship she ever met. 

The bows of the Constitution were made 
rounding because long twenty-four-pounders 
were to be pointed out of ports on each side 
of the stem for ‘‘ bow chasers.’’ The crew 
needed deck space when handling one of the 
old-time guns with its side tackles. But if 
the bows were round the lines were not as 
hard under water as one might think at first 
glance. Indeed, the under-water body of 
the old Constitution, if it be examined critic- 
ally, will be found astonishingly near to 
that of some of the swiftest of our tiny rac- 
ers, wherein the toboggan model always 
whips that approaching a needle. 

And speaking of yachts suggests another 
very interesting comparison. The water- 
line length of the yacht Columbia (the cup 
defender) is a little less than four times her 
beam, and so was the Constitution’s. The 
beam of the Columbia is a little more than 
twice the draft of the hull, properly speak- 
ing — that is, excluding the fin keel —and 
so, too, is that of the Constitution. The 
greatest breadth of beam in the Constitution 
was at about one-third of her length forward 








THE CONSTITUTION. 
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of her taffrail, and the Columbia’s is not far 
from the same location. Of course, this is 
not to say the two models are alike; it is to 
call attention to some remarkable coinci- 
dences in their main proportions. Joshua 
Humphries, who designed the Constitution, 
knew how to deter- 
mine the main pro- 
portions of his ships. 

Just how fast the 
Constitution could sail 
has been recorded 
often in her log-books. 
When the squall 
struck her in her first 
famous race for the 
life of the nation she 
reached away with a 
wind that was barely 
free at eleven knots 
(sea miles) an hour. 
By her log during the 
year 1809 she showed 
**a speed of thirteen 
and one-half knots 
going free under top- 
gallant sails.’’ Un- 
doubtedly she had 
more than half a gale 
to drive her. It is 
likely, considering 
that her royals were furled, that the wind 
varied from thirty to forty miles an hour. She 
certainly had the wind just as she wanted 
it, and we may therefore compare her with 
the Columbia once more. In the Columbia’s 
last race with Shamrock the two had all the 
wind they wanted; they carried all the sail 
they could stagger under, and it took Colum- 
bia one hour seventeen and a half minutes to 
run fifteen miles. It was the race of a life- 
time. No one need hope ever to see a more 
magnificent spectacle; but at best the flyer 
was able to sail at a rate of a little over 
twelve knots for short spurts. With a beam 
wind and smooth water she could do better — 
if she had things just to her liking, she might 
equal the record speed of the old Constitu- 
tion ! 

In the log for 1851 is this entry: ‘*‘ Works 
within eleven points of the wind; steers, 
works, sails, sends and lies to well; rolls 
deep and easy, and sailing close-hauled has 
beaten everything sailed with.’’ Never- 
theless we learn elsewhere in her log that 
she was ‘‘ not very dry in a seaway.”’ In 
fact, we may confess that she had one serious 
defect in her model. Though always heavily 
sparred, her sides tumbled home from the 


. 














water-line up, after the fashion seen in the 
modern steam cruiser Brooklyn. Tumbling 
home is not a defect in the steamer, but it 
was in the frigate. According to her design 
the ‘‘ topside tumbles home amidships’’ 
three feet. Had her sides been carried up 
in a vertical line, the angle of the shrouds 
supporting the masts would have been wider 
by that much space at the main-deck. On 
this subject Lieutenant Emmons says: 

‘The latter cause [tumbling home], combined with 
sharpness of vessel, heavy, live-oak frame, heavy bat- 
tery and too much ballast, has generally 
rendered her wet and uncomfortable in a seaway, hard 
on her cables, and no doubt was the principal cause of 
her laboring so much as to roll or pitch one of her long 
twenty-four-pounders out of her forecastle port, when 
on her passage to France in 1835, parting 
several of her chain plates, etc.’’ 

And Captain Daniel Turner, who took her 
around the Horn in 1839, reported that she 
‘labored beyond anything I had ever wit- 
nessed, and gave one a lively idea of what 
sailors understand by ‘working like a 
basket.’ ”’ 

But if she ‘was strained she yet held 
together. She was built on honor. And 
because of the fearful strain she endured on 
another occasion we have a picture of the 
heart of the men who commanded her. In 
the course of that famous voyage wherein 
Captain Charles Stewart, by sailing her stern 
first as well as bow on, captured the Cyane 
and the Levant, a furious hurricane was 
encountered wherein she was worked until 
she leaked so badly that the carpenter, after 
sounding the well, went to Lieutenant Shu- 
brick and said: ‘‘Sir, the ship is sink- 
ing.’”’ 

‘* Well, sir,’’ replied Shubrick, ‘‘ as every- 
thing in our power is made tight, we must 
patiently submit to the fate of sailors, and 
all of us sink or swim together.’’ 

The dimensions and quality of her timbers 
will be appreciated even by those who never 
saw the naked frames of a ship. The speci- 
fications for her construction said the keel 
must be of ‘‘ good sound white oak in three 
pieces ; sided in the midships eight- 
een inches; at the stem and [stern] post 
seventeen inches, and as deep as can be 
had.’”’ 

I know of no record giving the exact 
dimensions of the timbers actually used in 
her keel, but for a frigate of the next size 
smaller the timbers obtained for the keel 
were as follows: 

“One piece 80 feet long and 18x24 
inches large; one piece 55 feet long and 
18x30 inches large, and one 55 feet long 
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and 18x 23 inches large.’’ There were five 
timbers in the keelson of this ship, all of them 
eighteen inches square, although the specifi- 
cations demanded no larger timbers than 
18x16. The Massachusetts ladies will have 
to search long to find such timbers as these. 

The specifications called for gun-deck 
beams of ‘‘ the best heart pitch pine,’’ eight- 
een inches wide and fifteen deep. The 
‘floor and raising timbers’’ were to be of 
white oak, sided twelve inches, and moulded 
from twenty-one inches deep at the keel to 
fifteen where the floor timbers joined them. 

They called her ‘‘ Old Ironsides,’’ and the 
name was first applied, it is said, when one 
of her crew saw that a shot from the Guer- 
riere failed to penetrate her plank. As the 
shot rebounded and fell into the sea he 
shouted: ‘‘ Her sides are made of iron.’’ 

It is easy to believe this story, although 
her planking above the water-line was but 
four inches thick. The Guerriere carried on 
her poop and forecastle sixteen thirty-two- 
pounder carronades—short, light-weight 
' , , guns that used 

round, cast-iron 

shot weighing 
thirty-two pounds 
each. To hurl 
a shot of that 
| weight a charge 
of powder weigh- 
ing no more than 
two and a half 
pounds was used. 
' How small was the 
power of this 
charge will be bet- 

| ter comprehended 
' if we consider that 
in the long thirty- 
two-pounders of 
later years the 
powder charge 
, varied from six 
| to nine pounds, 
and in a modern 
gun throwing a 
shot of that weight the charge is about six- 
teen pounds of a vastly superior powder. The 
shot that rebounded from the well-seasoned 
white-oak plank of the Constitution weighed 
about thirteen times as much as the powder 
that hurled it. But that is not all that may 
be said. It was common in those days to 
put two balls in the gun over one charge of 
powder. Fancy hurling sixty-four pounds of 
shot with two and a half pounds of powder! 
It is to be observed that the original speci- 
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fications call for white-oak keel as well as 
frames. The change was made to live-oak 
when the need for haste in building the ship 
had passed away. As the reader will remem- 
ber, we began building our navy as a defense 
against pirates. A right interesting story 
is that of the pirate aggressions on our Medi- 
terranean commerce. 

I have found no statement of the size of 
the Constitution’s spars when she was first 








AT KITTERY (PORTSMOUTH) NAVY-YARD. 


[The Daughters of 1812 are raising a fund to place 
her again in commission. ] 


launched, but a scale draft found in an old 
copy of the ‘‘ Kedge Anchor’’ shows that 
the royai yard, when the royal sail was set, 
was about one hundred and seventy-five feet 
above the water. Under the rule established 
by Joshua Humphries, who designed the 
Constitution, the main yard was twice as long 
as the beam of the ship, while the eyes of 
the main royal rigging were as high above 
the water-line as the ship was long over all. 
The sailmaker was allowed 10,112 yards of 
canvas when making her a complete suit of 
sails. 

The reader who knows something of her 
history will not have forgotten that the wheel 
by which the Constitution was first steered 
was shot away in the battle with the Java, 
and that it was replaced by the Java’s 
wheel. 

But when the details of the old ship are 
considered there is nothing quite so interest- 
ing as the story of her various figure-heads. 
When first launched the Constitution carried 
a proud effigy of Hercules on her stem, and 
the more one considers the careers of Her- 
cules and the ship, the more appropriate 
that effigy seems as a figure-head. At any 
rate, as Hercules did for a time support the 
sky, as the fable says, so the Constitution 
did in actual fact support ‘‘ the new constel- 
lation.’’ But for her fortunes in war ‘‘ the 
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new constellation ’’ world have been shot out 
of the firmament. 

In the first war with the Barbary pirates 
(Tripoli) the Hercules was shot away. On 
returning home a common sort of a billet- 
head was put where Hercules had rested, and 
with this she fought her way through the 
War of 1812. At one time this billet-head 
was secured to a post at the head of the dry 
dock in the navy-yard at Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts. It is now at the Naval Academy, 
Annapolis. 

In June, 1833, while President Jackson 
was in Boston, it occurred to Commodore 
Jesse D. Elliott, then commanding the Charles- 
town navy-yard, that it would be a good 
thing to put a bust of ‘‘ Old Hickory”’ on 
the bow of the Constitution in place of the 
plain billet then there. Accordingly he gave 
an order to a noted Boston carver, Laban §. 
Beecher, for the work, for which the sum of 
three hundred dollars was to be paid. The 
story of what followed, when it became 
known in Boston that a bust of Andrew Jack- 
son was to be placed on the Constitution, is 
one of the most amusing known to the history 
of our navy. 

The anti-Jackson men went wild. They 
offered to buy the unfinished block of wood, 
and raised their bids until the artist declared 
he could get twenty thousand dollars for it. 
Failing to buy it they threatened to steal 
it from Beecher’s studio, and Elliott sent a 
file of sailors and carried it to the navy-yard. 

At that threatening letters were sent to 
him, if we can believe his biography written 
at his dictation. But having started in to 
flatter the president (it was during Jack- 
son’s second term), Elliott was by no means 
deterred in his purpose by these threats. 
That he was somewhat alarmed by them, 
however, is apparent from the faci that he 
increased the number of guards at the navy- 
yard. 

Eventually the wooden figure of Jackson, 
dressed like an old Roman senator, was com- 
pleted, and placed on the ship. This was 
done early in May, 1834. The exact date I 
do not know, but Niles Register for May 17 
of that year says it was done ‘‘ about two or 
three weeks ago.”’ 

How the excitement grew in the city after 
the effigy was seen in place on the bow of 
the old frigate may be imagined. Handbills 
denouncing the act were distributed through- 
out the city, and a pamphlet describing 
Elliott’s conduct at the battle of Lake Erie 
(wherein he failed to support Perry) was 
printed and sold in large editions. 














On all this Elliott looked with growing 
wrath, but he had the support of the navy 
department, and the yard was well guarded 
— hé had the weather-gauge of his opponents 
until the night of Wednesday, July 2. 

On that night Captain Samuel W. Dewey, 
a Cape Cod mariner, belonging to the family of 
Admiral George Dewey, made his way into 
the navy-yard, carrying a saw. The old ship 
was moored between two ships of the line, 
well clear of the docks, but climbing up her 
bows Dewey sawed through the neck of the 
figure, lowered the head into the boat that 
had brought him, and carried it away. . To 
excuse the marine guards, whom Dewey 
heard tramping to and fro on deck, it should 
be said that a violent storm was raging at 
the time. 

The sensation that followed the discovery 
of this daring invasion of the navy-yard was 
but little less than that which followed the 
arrival of the old ship with the conquered 
Guerriere’s crew on board. It was a nation- 
wide sensation, and it threatened at one time 
to become a campaign issue. For the Jack- 
son men took it much to heart. How Elliott 
viewed the matter appears in the Jarvis 
biography of him. 

‘* But the worst is yet to be told,’’ says 
the biography. The Whigs, to the number 
of forty-four, gave a banquet in honor of 
the capture. ‘‘ After the cloth was removed, 
the servants were sent from the room, the 
doors locked, and — Bostonians! blush while 
the revolting story is told! THE HEAD OF 
THE IMAGE WAS BROUGHT IN, LAID 
UPON THE TABLE, AND BACCHANALIAN 
ORGIES WERE HELD OVER IT.’’ 

The quotation is literal. They proposed, 
after the jubilee was over, to go to the navy- 
yard and ‘‘ give the old commodore a devil 
of a rattling,’’ so the biography says, but 
they learned that ‘‘ the commodore was ready 
to return their salute; all the marines in the 
yard being under arms, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty sailors, well armed, ready to 
join them.’’ With a couple of companies of 
marines and one hundred and fifty well-armed 
sailors to guard him, the commodore was 
entirely safe from the assaults of the hilari- 
ous diners. 

To get even with the Bostonians, Elliott, 
after the matter had been duly reported to 
Washington, and proper orders obtained, took 
the ship to New York for repairs to the 
figure-head and she sailed out of Boston har- 
bor with a painted canvas five-stripe flag 
wrapped around what remained of the effigy. 
This was, as the reader will remember, a 
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fling at the New Englanders who wanted to 
set up a separate, five-state republic during 
the War of 1812. The satisfaction: which 
the commodore had in this act is manifest in 
his biography. 

When the ship reached New York (Elliott 
took her there) the firm of Dodge & Sons 
made a new head for the effigy, and it was 
quietly placed on the old trunk on March 14, 
1835, after which the ship was anchored in 
the Lower Bay, where it would be out of the 
reach of excited Whigs. Later she was sent 
to Europe in command of Elliott, and it was 
on this voyage that she pitched a twenty- 
four-pounder out of a bow port. A Whig 
version of this aceident said that ‘‘ the 
figure-head under her nose made her so sick 
she was retching her insides out.’’ 

Two stories of the fate of the head that 
Captain Dewey carried away were told in 
those days. Elliott said it was cut to pieces 
and divided among those who held ‘* orgies ’’ 
over it. Niles Register says Dewey gave it 
to the secretary of the navy when a promise 
had been given that no prosecution should 
follow. The fact is, it was kept in Boston, 
and eventually came into the possession of 
J. & J. D. Rowle, wood carvers. In 1861 
Mr. Jonathan Bowers, of Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, bought it and set it up ata resort 
called Willow Dale, Tyngsboro, Massachu- 
-_ and there the old head rests at this 

ay. 

Captain Dewey died on June 10, 1899, in 
Philadelphia. 

The re-headed figure of Jackson remained 
on the Constitution until 1876, when it was 
removed and placed on the porch of the 
Seamanship building at the Naval Academy, 
Annapolis. The bow of the Constitution has 
since carried a billet-head similar to the one 
it bore in the battles of the War of 1812. 
But because Hercules was such a good figure- 
head for her, it is possible that the ladies 
who are now supplying the money for rebuild- 
ing her may yet give her such an effigy 


- she carried at first. ? 


A paragraph about the pay of the officers 
when the old ship was compelling the people 
of the world to respect our young republic, 
is worth giving. Hull, Bainbridge and 
Stewart won lasting honors on $2.50 a 
day. Morris, whose ready wit suggested 
the use of the kedge when she was in 
the race with the British squadron, was 
receiving $1.33 a day. Able seamen were 
paid $17 a month. Inconnection with these 
facts read the following ‘‘ memoranda’’ 
which can be found on page 554 of 
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volume I, ‘‘ State Papers, Naval Affairs ’’: 


** The frigate Constitution, while under the command 
of Captain Stewart, has added to the capital of the 
Naval Fund as follows by ca 1; made by said ship, 
viz. : Susannah and cargo, sold at New York, May 20, 
1816, $29,709.12; from Lord Nelson and 
Susannah, in July, $572.86; same from the agents 
for captors, $1,704.48; total, $31,986.46. And to 
the United States nearly $8, 000 in duties.” 


I feel like apologizing for mentioning any 
financial view of the old ship. I should not 
do it if I did not know that in time of peace 
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an item of that kind reaches the hearts of 
many more people than all other kinds of 
items put together. This paragraph indi- 
cates what a full history of the ship would 
show, that the Constitution actually;paid for 
herself in coin many times over. 

An honest-built ship was ‘‘Old Iron- 
sides ’? —a ship in many ways typical of the 
people who gave her birth. Of all the ships 
that ever sailed the blue salt sea none has ever 
earned as lasting fame as the Constitution. 


SALT IN EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY. 
BY EDWIN ERLE SPARKS. 


‘* Salt springs, as we shail have occasion elsewhere 
to remark, are found in a thousand places, in all propor- 
tions of ‘saline impregnations, from water that is 
merely brackish, to that which is much salter than 
sea water. It is obvious to remark the wise and 
benevolent provision of Providence for the population 
of the country, in thus providing, at such distances 
from the sea, an article so essential and indispensable 
to the comfort and subsistence of civilized man.’’ 

—Flint’s Geography of the United States, 1832. 


IN studying the larger aspects of the 
history of a people, their wars, their 
political crises, their revolutions, one 
loses sight of the determining value 
of the commonplace elements, the 
factors in their evolutions. An attempt is 
made here to show-what can be done, even 
in a hasty sketch, with one of the most com- 
mon commodities. 

The English companies felt the necessity 
of providing their colonists with salt, when 
they sent them to America. The London 
Company sent out salt makers to Virginia 
and tried in every way to encourage the 
making of ‘‘ bay’’ salt.‘ Evaporation by 
both natural and artificial heat was tried at 
Cape Charles, but little came of it, although, 
in 1633, some salt was shipped from Vir- 
ginia to Massachusetts. Rumors of salt 
springs beyond the Alleghenies came from 
white prisoners escaped from the savages. 
They said that the Indians halted for several 
days at one of these springs, sucked up the 
salt water by means of hollow reeds, and 
boiled it down in their kettles and pans.” 
But no whites dared cross the mountains in 
search of the springs. In 1725 the colonial 
legislature of South Carolina passed acts to 

'The colonists three kinds of salt: Bay 
salt, or that made along the coasts from sea water; 
white salt, or that made by reboiling out the 
impurities ; ‘rock or mineral salt, as found in the earth. 

Some writers claim that the Indians used the 
ashes of hickory wood instead of salt. See Bruce’s 
** Economic History of Virginia,’ I., 167. 





encourage salt manufacture along the coast. 

In 1623 the Plymouth Company sent out to 
their colony a ‘‘ salt-man’’ who was consid- 
ered ‘‘ a skillful & industrious man.’’ The 
colonists were urged to ‘‘ put some to him, 
that may quickly apprehende y* misterie of 
it.””’ In his history of the Plymouth colony, 
Governor William Bradford quaintly describes 
the ill success attending this venture : 


‘*But he whom they sent to make salte was an 
ignorante, foolish, self-willed fellow; he bore them in 
hand he could doe great matters in making salt-works, 
so he was sente to seeke out fitte ground for his purpose ; 
and after some serch he tould y¢ Govt that he had 
found a sutfficiente place, with a good botome to hold 
water, and otherwise very conveniente, which he doubted 
not but in short time to. bring to good perfection, and 
to yeeld them great profite, but he must have 8 or ten 
men to be constantly employed. He was wisht to be 
sure that y* ground was good, and other things answera- 
ble, and yt he could bring it to perfection; otherwise 
he would bring upon them a great charge by imploying 
him selfe and so many men. But he was, after some 
trial, so confidente, as he caused them to send carpen- 
ters to rear a great frame for a large house, to receive 
y* salte & such other uses. But in y® end all proved 
vaine. Then he laid fault of y¢ ground, in which he 
was deceived; but if he might have the lighter to carry 
clay, he was sure he could doe it. Now though y¢ Govt 
& some others forsaw that this would come to little, yet 
they had so many malignant spirits among them, that 
would have laid it upon them, in their letters of com- 
plainte to y® adventurers, as to their falte yt would 
not suffer him to goe on to bring his work to perfection ; 
for as he by his bould confidence & large promises 
deceived them in England that sente him, so he had 
wound him selfe in to these mens high esteme hear, 
so as they were faine to let him goe on tiil all men saw 
his vanity. For he could not doe anything but boyle 
salt in pans, & yet would make them y‘ were joynd 
with him beleeve ther was so grat a mistrie in it as 
was not easie to be attained, and made them doe many 
unnecessary things to blind their eys, till they discerned 
his sutletie. The next yere he was sente to Cap-Anne, 
and y® pans were set up ther wher the fishing was; but 
before somer was out, he burnte the house, and the fire 
was so vehemente as it spoyld the pans, at least some 
of them, and this was the end of that chargable 
bussiness.° 

*From Bradford’s ‘‘ History of Plymouth Planta- 
tion,’’ in Mass. Hist. Coll., fourth series, III., 170-1. 
































In 1660 salt was imported into Massachu- 
setts from the Barbades Islands, the enter- 
prise being backed by Boston capital. It 
was made from ocean water evaporated by 
the action of the sun. Thirty years later a 
monopoly was granted to a private company 
to manufacture salt from the marshes near 
Boston for a period of fourteen years. 
Samuel Sewall was a member of this com- 
pany, which lasted for some twenty years, and 
records that he saw ‘‘ the pots a Boyling.’’ 

This practice of giving a person or a com- 
pany the sole right to make salt in order to 
encourage its manufacture was not uncom- 
mon in colonial times, and there was proba- 
bly not a colony which did not have a “‘ bay ’”’ 
salt works at some point on its coast. The 
method usually empioyed was to allow the 
ocean water to run into a clay-lined pond or 
wooden vat sunk in a salt marsh. When 
the works were located on higher ground, a 
windmill or horse-power was used to raise 
the salt water. A series of four such vats 
was arranged, called in their order, the 
water-room, pickle-room, lime-room and 
salt-room. Each was slightly lower than the 
preceding, thus allowing the water to flow by 
gravity from one to the other. The sun’s 
rays evaporated the water from the vats, 
leaving the heavier mineral particles behind. 
In the lime vat, that mineral was separated 
from the salt.* 

The chief obstacle to the manufacture of 
bay salt was the rain which fell into the 
open vats and diluted the salty contents. In 
later times, when mills made lumber plenti- 
ful, the vats were covered, but that was 
impossible in colonial days. Hence, up to 
the outbreak of the Revolution, little salt 
had been produced in the English-speaking 
colonies, The larger part of that con- 
sumed was brought from the Barbados, 
from Tortugas, and Turk’s Island. That 
which was produced was not separated from 
the attendant minerals, and was very strong 
and acrid. It was employed chiefly in curing 
fish and meats. 

England, through Charles Townshend, came 
near adding salt to the many articles taxed 
when imported into the colonies. This would 
have been such a grievance that the subse- 
quent action of allowing the Americans to 
send their salt free to England seemed 
scarce a recompense for the alarm occa- 
sioned. Since the rebellious colonies could 

‘In chapter XV., of ‘‘ The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People,’’ appearing in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, January, 
1900, is an illustration of a salt works where the water 


is let in from an arm of the ocean. In the buildings 
are shown both the evaporation and boiling process. 
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not make enough salt to supply themselves 
this privilege would amount to nothing. 

No sooner had the Revolutionary war 
brought out British privateers than the 
rebellious Americans began to feel the lack 
of salt. Their foreign supply was cut off, 
but they had been learning for ten years 
through their Non-Importation associations 
and their Sons and Daughters of Liberty to 
depend on their own manufactures. The 
Continental Congress in 1775 recommended 
that the people ‘‘ promote by sufficient pub- 
lick encouragements the making salt in their 
respective Colonies.”? It was done grady- 
ally as the colonies adopted statchootl 
Many states offered bounties as high as two 
shillings a bushel for all salt made out of 
‘*sea or natural salt water in this state.’’ 
Bounties were also offered at a less rate for 
the first five hundred bushels manufactured. 
Nearly every state placed an embargo on 
salt, allowing no one to take any from the 
state. Frequently the management of the 
salt was given to a committee styled the 
‘* Proprietors of the Salt,’’ who seized all 
salt within the state, paying the owners a 
fair price, and then distributed it among the 
towns according to the population. They 
often sent vessels for salt, the state assum- 
ing the risk of their capture. They seized 
the salt owned by disaffected persons (Tories) 
who had left it behind them when they fled, or 
they confiscated it with their other property. 
The most serious task was to prevent cap- 
tains selling salt from their vessels directly 
to individuals instead of to the state. 

In Connecticut the selectmen had a right 
to seize any salt stored up by ‘‘ Engrossers 
& Monopolisers of the Article of Salt.”’ The 
same state tried to set up a salt works, and 
ordered the state furnaces to stop casting 
cannon long enough to make some.salt ket- 
tles. But the kettles soon burned through 
and the whole enterprise failed. Pennsyl- 
vania had much the same experience at Tom’s 
river, in Monmouth county, New Jersey, 
where she established a salt works, spent a 
large sum of money in building and guarding 
it, but obtained little of the needed article in 
return. Before the war, salt had sold 
generally for about fifteen pence the bushel, 
but the price soon rose to many times that 
amount. In the exchange of commodities 
under state regulation, one bushel of salt 

5The superintendent, inviting the state officials to 
visit the works, says, ‘‘ Here his no Musquitoes or flys 
to offend now, no house except a small kitchen without 
a chimney, but a good Store for ing & salt bags 


for feather beds & guarded under permission of the New 
Jersey authorities.’’ From Penn. Archives, V., 56. 
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was reckoned worth two barrels of flour. 
The men were employed in the war, and the 
labor of making salt fell upon the women 
and children. John Adams, attending the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia in 1777, 
writes to Mrs. Adams in Massachusetts that 
salt was selling for twenty-seven dollars a 
bushel. ‘‘ All the old women and young 
children are gone down to the Jersey shore 
to make salt. Salt water is boiling all round 
the coast, and I hope it will increase.’’* 

Among the numerous manufacturing enter- 
prises advocated after the close of the 
Revolutionary war, salt found a place. One 
promoter pledges his life to the study of 
new processes until America shall produce as 
good an article as the Liverpool salt.” Chem- 
ists began to point out the fact that the 
water from the mineral or salt springs in 
the interior was much heavier with brine 
than the sea water. The springs in central 
New York were the best known and offered 
opportunity for a trial. 

Father Jerome Lallemant, in 1645, makes 
probably the first mention of the salt springs 
of New York. 

‘*The spring, they say, gives very good salt, rising 
in a beautiful prairie surrounded by trees of striking 
foliage. From eighty to a hundred feet from this salty 
spring one may see another of fresh water and these 
two opposites apparently take birth from the heart of 
the self same hill.’’ 

In 1654 another priest, Father Simon Le 
Moine, on a visit to Onondaga Indians, says: 

‘*We tasted of a spring that they (the Indians) 
durst not drink, saying that there is a Demon in it 
which renders it foul; having tasted it I found it was a 
fountain of salt water; and in fact we made salt from 
it as natural as that from the sea; of which we carried 
a sample to Quebec.”’ ; 

Almost a half century later, Count Fron- 
tenac, on a less peaceful expedition against 
the Onondagas, says that he ‘‘ camped at the 
place called the Salt Springs, which in truth 
they are. They produce enough of salt to 
make us wish that they were near Quebee; 
the cod fishing would be very easy then in 
Canada.”’ 

These stories were all carried to Quebec, 
the French headquarters, and rumors even 
reached the Dutch at New Amsterdam (now 
New York). The trading Netherlander, the 
child of the sea, cared little to investigate 

the interior country or to engage in any kind 
of manufacture. Not even the sole owner- 
ship of such discoveries granted to them by 

*From the ‘‘ Familiar Letters of John and Abigail 
Adams,” p. 301. 

™* Description of the Principles and Plan of the 
Proposed Establishment of Salt Works for the purpose 
of supplying the United-States with home-made salt.’’ 
By James Fennell. Philadelphia, 1798. 


the States General tempted them. They 
called these rumors ‘‘ Indian lies,’’ although 
the Indian squaws brought salt with them 
when they came to trade at Fort Orange 
(now Albany).° 

Soon after the New Netherlands fell into 
the hands of the English, Colonel Romer was 
ordered to visit a salt spring said to exist 
among the Onondagas and another well or 
spring which ‘‘ blazes up in a flame when a 
light coal or firebrand is put to it.””? He was 
also to bring some of the salt back with him. 
Robert Livingstone, the colonial secretary 
for Indian affairs, visited the Onondagas the 
same year (1700), and reported that their 
country possessed plenty of salmon and all 
sorts of fish, with salt springs hard by to 
furnish salt for packing.” Already public 
attention was beginning to,.turn from the 
coast to the interior as a source of supply. 
Where the ocean water furnished four parts 
of salt in a thousand the salt springs gave 
one hundred and seventy parts. 

Yet so slowly did migration move away 
from the tide-waters that the Indians were 
left in possession of the springs until the 
Revolution was over and the colony had 
become the state of New York. In 1788 
she made a treaty with the Indians at Fort. 
Stanwix, which operied the interior to settle- 
ment, but reserved ‘‘ certain tracts’’ to 
them. If these reservations were supposed 
to include the salt springs, the white man 
showed little respect for them. When the 
** military bounty lands’’ were located. in 
that region, the springs were reserved for 
the use of the state. 

But the pioneers did not await the permis- 
sion of the state. As early as 1788 the first. 
settlers, having no means of purchasing or 
conveying salt from the seacoast, found their 
way to the salt springs. One man carried 
the kettle on his head with his coat doubled 
under it for a pad. Others carried an ax, a. 
chain and the guns. Arrived at the springs, 
the kettle was suspended over the fire by the- 
chain from a pole resting on forked stakes. 
A half-pint of salt was considered a good 
result of a day’s labors. When a sufficient. 
amount had been made, the kettle was hid 
in the bushes, if it could be afforded, and the 
homeward tramp begun.” 


8 See the N. Y. Coll. Ms., III., 197. 

*In the Doc. Hist. of Western N. Y., II., 651, 684. 

Few families could afford two kettles. Since- 
the same utensil had to be employed in washing clothes, 
making maple sugar, soap, and salt, as well as for boil- 
ing meat for the table, it was almost constantly in. 
demand. On the history of the New York salt springs,. 
see Clarke’s ‘‘ Onondaga,’’ IL., 8. 


























In 1794 a blockhouse was built at the 
springs for the protection of the salt-makers. 
Permanent caldrons were now set in arches 
to replace the kettles. Instead of dipping 
up the spring water, the makers bored into 
the earth and obtained much stronger saline 
water. In 1797 the state allowed anyone to 
make salt at the springs on payment of a 
royalty of a few cents a bushel. The next 
year the Federal salt company was organized, 
which set up thirty-two caldrons in ‘‘ blocks ’’ 
of eight. The reservoirs were made of hol- 
lowed white logs. 

The presence of salt in central New York 
was felt to be a powerful factor in the 
ultimate peopling of that region, although 
it was offset for many years by the hostile 
Indians and the swampy impediments to road- 
ways. Pennsylvania and Virginia lamented 
the fact that nature had not provided similar 
attractions for their ‘‘ back lands,’’ as the 
interior was called. Game abounded, but 
without salt to preserve the meat no provi- 
sion against the future could be made. 

The debates upon the first import tariif 
law under the constitution furnish one of 
the few opportunities of appreciating how 
precious this common salt was to the frontier 
settlers... When a duty of six cents a 
bushel was placed on salt, a member from 
South Carolina said: 

** This is a tax particularly odious to the inhabitants 
of South Carolina and Georgia. The back parts of 
that state are obliged to haul all they consume two, 
three, and four hundred miles in wagons, for which 
they pay seven shillings sterling. Add to this the first 
cost, which is about one shilling, though sometimes 
more, and you will find the burden sustained by those 
who live remote from the seashore sufficiently unequal.’’ 

The tax was ‘also opposed by representa- 
tives from the upland portions of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. They declared that it 
was fully eight hundred miles from the Atlan- 
tic coast to the nearest supply in the west- 
ern country, and people situated midway 
would be greatly distressed; that the people 
of the seacoast pursued a mercantile calling 
whilst those in the back parts raised cattle 
and therefore needed five times as much salt 
as the lower regions. They considered it 
indeed a slight redress when in return for the 
salt duty Congress placed a drawback * on 
salted provisions and salt fish. 

The ‘‘ source of western supply’’ meant 
Kentucky and Ohio, since the Pennsylvania 
and Kanawha (now West Virginia) salt 

1 See the Annals of Congress, vol. I. 


A ‘*drawback’’ is an offset allowed on duty- 
bearing goods usually to relieve some hardship of a 
tariff. 
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springs were discovered at a later period. 
When Washington was locating the western 
lands to which he was entitled under the 
bounty acts of the Indian wars, he heard of 
the four salt springs, one of which was on 
the Kentucky river. He expressed the wish 
that he could establish one of his surveys 
there, promising that he would immediately 
turn it to an extensive public benefit as well 
as private advantage."* No doubt these 
springs were in the famous “‘licks’’ with 
which Kentucky and Tennessee abounded. 
Early travelers had seen vast herds of buffalo 
crowding about these licks, making the 
woods resound with their bellowings and the 
noise of their fighting. The salty ground 
had been trampled and licked down over so 
much space as ten acres at the Big Bone Lick 
in Kentucky. In this same swamp were 
found the bones of some huge extinct animal 
which is now called the Mammoth. The first 
campers at the lick were said to ‘have used 
the rib bones as supports for their tents. 
Less noted was the Blue Lick, so called 
because of the color of the soil, the Buffalo 
Lick and Salt Lick. Salt was also made on 
Salt Lick creek near the Ohio. 

The white hunters of Kentucky began to 
boil these saline waters at a time impossible 
to determine. In 1778 Daniel Boone and 
twenty-eight companions were captured by 
the Indians when making salt at the licks, 
remote from any block-house or ‘‘ station.’’ 
Kettles were carried from Jonesboro to the 
Tennessee salt springs as early as 1789. 
** Good old Kentucky salt ’’ was advertised in 
Cincinnati in 1794. 

A letter from Lincoln county, Kentucky, 
in 1785, says: 

**The owners of these springs reside commonly in 
the old part of Virginia or Maryland, and carry on the 
business of salt-making by negroes and ignorant people, 
under the direction of an overseer as ignorant as them- 
selves; so that it is impossible to learn anything from 
them worth hearing . . . It is remarkable that 
the water from which they boil the sa't is almost 
as black as ink, owing, as it is supposed, to its passing 
through a large pit of coal; and this idea is strength- 
ened by the smell of the water when boiling, resembling 
that of the burning of coal, with a very strong mixture 
of sulphur. This blackness, however, disappears before 
the water is half boiled away; and the salt appears 
perfectly clean and very white.’’ ™ 

The settlers at Marietta, Ohio, ‘‘ who 
paved the way for empire,’’ brought all their 
salt over the mountains on horseback from 
the Atlantic ports. It cost from six to ten 

18 See Sparks’s ‘‘ Washington,’’ vol. II., 377. 

“This letter was printed in the Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Proceedings, vol. XII., 38. In vol. XV. is a description 


of the acts for the encouragement of salt making in 
Revolutionary times. 
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dollars per bushel and made the article as 
precious asin early England days when hid- 
ing the salt gave birth to the word “ salt- 
cellar ’’ (Latin, celare, to conceal). Rumors 
came to them of a salt spring on a branch 
of the Scioto river, which was used by the 
Indians. Three men formed a speculating 
company and embarked with hunters and 
woodsmen in the autumn when the streams 
were full. Passing down the Ohio, and up 
the Scioto to Leading creek, they landed and 
concealed their pirogue. Then they followed 
path after path up the stream until they found 
a place where numerous fires had been kindled. 
Near by was a hole from which the brackish 
water had been taken to be boiled. Filling 
the kettle which had been brought along, 
they boiled the water as rapidly as possible, 
keeping a lookout for the Indians, since this 
was during the Indian war. 

Satisfied with the tablespoonful of salt 
which the water produced, they hurried back 
to their canoe and rowed away followed by 
a shot from the Indians. Later they learned 
that they had been discovered by two Indians 
who ran to the Indian town of Chillicothe and 
returned with a sufficient force, but too late 
to catch the cunning white man who had 
learned their carefully guarded secret. 

A Philadelphia speculator purchased the 
secret for fifteen hundred dollars, but when 
he tried to enter the land the United States 
had resolved to reserve all the salt lands for 
the public benefit. The government tried to 
guard against the monopoly of commodities 
at an early day.** 

After peace was made with the Indians, 
the people of Marietta and adjacent settle- 
ments continued to make salt in small 
quantities at the Scioto salines, furnaces 
being erected which produced about twenty 
thousand bushels a year. The salt was worth 
three dollars a bushel at the works. Since 
the water was so weak, seven hundred gal- 
lons of water making but a bushel of salt, 
the Kanawha salt by 1810 had superseded 
entirely the Scioto supply. 

During the Revolutionary war there had 
been a few ‘‘ squatters’’ on the Kanawha, 
in what is now West Virginia. They made a 
little salt for their own use, but it was not 


15 See Hildreth’s ‘‘ Pioneer History,’’ chap. XIX. 
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until 1797 that a furnace was built and salt- 
making begun on an extensive scale. Select- 
ing a section of a hollow sycamore tree, the 
salt-makers placed it on end in the spring 
and built a platform about its upper opening. 
A man with pick and shovel climbed down 
into it and the earth which he removed was 
lifted to the platform by a bucket made 
from half a whisky barrel operated by a 
‘‘swape”’ or sweep. In this way the 
‘* gum ’’ or casing of the well was gradually 
sunk. From its bottom, holes were drilled 
down into the rock by means of chisels until 
a depth of forty feet was reached. In this 
hole a tubing was inserted, made by whittling 
out two half tubes and wrapping them with 
twine. The salt water was raised to the 
pans by means of a slender bucket. The 
labor of making this well occupied eighteen 
months, but reduced the price of salt to four 
cents a pound. 

The ‘* Kenawha strong red salt,’’ as it was 
called from its iron tint, was sold at the 
mouth of the river to vessels passing down 
the Ohio, and was the last source of supply 
until one reached Shawneetown, near which 
the “‘ Illinois saline ’’ was located. Salt had 
sold on the Ohio for five dollars a bushel 
before the Kanawha furnace was built, but 
it now fell to one dollar.’* These ‘‘ Illinois 
salines’’ were reserved by the government 
and operated by individuals and companies. 
Many came from the south and were allowed 
to bring in their slaves as laborers. Between 
1811 and 1815 these salt-works paid the gov- 
ernment over twenty-eight thousand dollars 
in royalties. They formed the great supply 
for the western country until the develop- 
ment of the Michigan field’ about 1860." 
Before that time increased means of trans- 
portation had made salt no longer a factor 
in determining lines of migration. 


16 Described in Maury and Fontaine’s ‘‘ Resources 
of West Virginia,’ chap. XII. 

11Tn 1824 salt was being made at Onondaga, New 
York; in Pennsylvania on the Conemaugh and the Kis- 
kiminetas; in Virginia on the Kanawha and the Hols- 
ton; in Ohio on the Muskingum at Yellow Creek and 
near Jackson; in Kentucky at Sandy, Grave Creek, 
Vanceburg and Old Licks; at Salt Creek and Brookville, 
Indiana; and at Vermilion and near Shawneetown, 
Illinois. In 1890 salt was made in fifteen states 
of the Union, Michigan leading, with New York second 
and Ohio third. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT. 


(Fifth Rhode Island.) 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Who with the soldiers was stanch danger-sharer, — 
Marched in the ranks through the shriek of the shell? 
Who was their comrade, their brave color-bearer? 
Who but the resolute Kady Brownell! 


Over the marshland and over the highland, 
Where’er the columns wound, meadow or dell, 
Fared she, this daughter of little Rhode Island,— 

She, the intrepid one, Kady Brownell! 


While the mad rout at Manassas was surging, 
When those around her fled wildly, or fell, 

And the bold Beauregard onward was urging, 
Who so undaunted as Kady Brownell! 


When gallant Burnside made dash upon Newberne, 
Sailing the Neuse ’gainst the sweep of the swell, 

Watching the flag on the heaven’s broad blue burn, 
Who more high-hearted than Kady Brownell! 


In the deep slough of the springtide debarking, 
Toiling o’er leagues that are weary to teil, 

Time with the sturdiest soldiery marking, 
Forward, straight forward strode Kady Brownéll. 


Reaching the lines where the army was forming, 
Forming to charge on those ramparts of hell, 

Whea from the wood came her regiment swarming, 
What did she see there,— this Kady Brownell? 


See! why she saw that their friends thought them foemen; 
Muskets were leveled, and cannon as well! . 

Save them from direful destruction would no men? 
Nay, but this woman would,— Kady Brownell! 


Waving her banner she raced for the clearing ; 
Fronted them all, with her flag as a spell ; 

Ah, what a volley —a volley of cheering — 
Greeted the heroine, Kady Brownell! 


Gone (and thank God !) are those red days of slaughter! 
Brethren, again we in amity dwell; 

Just one more cheer for the Regiment’s Daughter ! — 

Just one more cheer for her, Kady Brownel!’' 

















A CALIFORNIA PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


_ BY MARY H. FIELD. 


“}T was a quarter of a century after the 

} discovery of America that Balboa 
stood ‘‘ silent upon a peak in Darien ”’ 
and saw the horizonless western sea. 
=== Seven years later the great naviga- 
tor, Magellan, brought his gallant little 
squadron through the channel that bears 
his name, and found himself upon the ocean 
which he named the Pacific. The conquests 
of Spain soon extended to Mexico, and dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Spanish explorers and adventurers were ever 
and anon creeping northward from that 
country, trying to extend the borders of 
New Spain. In 1542 one of these, Juan 
Rodriguez de Cabrillo, found and carefully 
described a beautiful bay with rocky cliffs 
and long stretches of sandy beaches, all 
bordered with a forest of pine trees. He 
named it Bahia de los Pinos. 

More than fifty years later another bold 
navigator, named Sebastian Viscaino, sent 
out by the viceroy of Mexico, the Viscount 
de Monterey, rediscovered the bay, and 
named it for his royal master. By this name 
it has been known ever since. With Viscaino 
were three Carmelite friars, one of whom, 
Padre L’ Ascension, was a good chronicler and 
map-maker. To him Spain was indebted for 
the first accurate map of the coast. It was 
the 17th of December, 1603, when Viscaino 
brought his little ships around Point Pinos 
and anchored in this safe harbor. The next 
day they carried on shore tke church tent 
which was always part of the equipment of 
these devout seekers after new possessions 
for king and pope. It was set up under an 
old oak tree near a spring of fresh water, 
and here with solemn ceremonies the new 
land was dedicated to the church. The place 
is well known still, though the oak perished 
long ago. It is marked by a cross placed 
there by the mission fathers long afterward. 
It is the Plymouth Rock of California, 
although the friars who consecrated it would 
doubtless have frowned at the Pilgrim 
Fathers of Plymouth bay, to be in their turn 
scowled upon by Captain Miles Standish and 
his stern comrades. Viscaino and his men 
soon departed, but Padre L’ Ascension wrote 
enthusiastically of the bay and the adjacent 
country. Of the natives he wrote that they 





were so docile and friendly he thought they 
could easily be made into good Christians. 
Viscaino himself went to Spain to tell King 
Philip III. the wonderful story of this coast, 
its vast extent and almost limitless resources. 
But Spain had other affairs on hand for the 
next hundred and fifty years, and so the 
gentle savages were left in peaceful posses- 
sion. A little before Viscaino’s visit to 
Monterey bay the great English sailor, Drake, 
had brought his ship, the Golden Hind, 
around the Horn and up the coast to the 
vicinity of San Francisco bay, though he 
failed to discover that great harbor. The 
chaplain of Drake’s ship was also an admir- 
able journal-keeper, and to him we owe a 
delightful narrative of their six weeks’ stay 
on the California coast, and an especially 
interesting account of the almost too kind 
reception given to them by the poor natives. 
These Indians were so astonished at the white 
men and their ships that they fell upon their 
faces in adoration, sure that at last the gods 
had come to visit them. ll their little store 
of food and skins and ornaments was humbly 
offered to these superior beings. During 


’ Drake’s entire stay they could not be re- 


strained from acts of worship, and they 
begged constantly that he would remain and 
rule over them. When these wonderful 
visitors departed, tears and bitter lamenta- 
tions told the story of the Indians’ grief and 
disappointment. Drake, of course, formally 
took possession of this unknown region in 
the name of God and Queen Elizabeth. The 
Church of England therefore justly claims 
priority among the Protestant churches on 
this western coast. Drake named the coun- 
try New Albion. 

It was not till 1770 that the quiet waters 
of Monterey bay were again crossed by any 
vessel save the Indian’s canoe. How myth- 
ical by this time must have become the legend 
of the white sons of the gods! Amid self- 
denials and hardships incredible Jesuit mis- 
sionaries had been trying for years to keep 
up missions among the poor savages of the 
peninsula of Lower California. But King 
Charles III. of Spain, for political reasons, 
banished the Jesuits from his kingdom and 
turned even the Mexican missions over to the 
Franciscan friars, with Padre Junipero Serra 























as president. In 1768 King Charles sent 
orders to Mexico to fit out an expedition to 
again take possession of the ports of San 
Diego and Monterey, and the Mexican viceroy 
put the matter in the care of José de Galvez, 
a capable and energetic man. He made 
Padre Serra his chief adviser and together 
they planned the great enterprise. They 
gathered a large party of soldiers, sailors, 
priests, and Christian Indians, who were to be 
provided with all needful things, and sent half 
of them by land and half by sea to San Diego 
and to Monterey. Two vessels were fitted 
out with crews and captains, half the sol- 
diers, blacksmiths, mechanics, a commander 
for the soldiers, and a priest as spiritual 
guide for all. Besides the needful supplies 
for the voyage the vessels were loaded with 
grain and all kinds of seeds and implements. 
The land expedition was headed by a brave 
soldier, Gaspar de Portola, and was made up 
of twenty-five foot soldiers, three muleteers, 
Indians and two friars. One of the friars 
was Padre Juan Crespi, whose journal is a his- 
torical treasure; another was Padre Junipero 
Serra, whose name is linked with the story 
of all the old missions of California. He was 
feeble and lame almost to helplessness but 
always cheerful, heroic, and abounding in 
love and in zeal. The land party marched 
through the desolate cactus desert for more 
than forty days before they reached San 
Diego bay and saw the tall masts of the ships 
standing like friendly guide-posts to welcome 
them. The travelers by sea had suffered 
from sickness more than had the land party. 
Scurvy, as was usual in those days, had car- 
ried off a large number, while the travelers 
by land had lost only by the desertion of 
many Indians. Only one hundred and twenty- 
six men remained out of the two hundred and 
nineteen who had started. 

These were the first white settlers of Cali- 
fornia. Whatever else they may have been 
they were loyal and God-fearing men. In 
all the journey by land wherever they stopped 
for rest a rude booth was made for religious 
worship, a cross was set up, divine services 
were held, and formal possession was taken 
of the land. 

After only five days of rest Portola hurried 
north with sixty-five soldiers, muleteers and 
Indians. Father Crespi, the journal-keeper, 
went with him. They followed the coast- 
line through unbroken forests, over steep 
mountains and through tortuous cafions, 
receiving only kindness from the natives, 
who traded with them and peaceably allowed 
the priest to baptize their little children and 
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to give them Christian names. They experi- 
enced violent shocks of earthquake in the 
Los Angeles region, but they had felt 
earthquakes before, and pushed onward 
trusting in St. Francis, their patron saint. 
At length they reached the sought-for bay, 
but, failing to recognize it, Portola led his 
weary and footsore men nearly a hundred 
miles farther, till they discovered the great 
bay which they named San Francisco. Ex- 
hausted, sick, and with scanty rations they 
turned back and reached Monterey bay No- 
vember 28, 1769. Here they set up one of 
their usual crosses on the very spot where 
Viscaino had planted his in 1603 —still fail- 
ing to see that this was the place they sought. 
Two months later they were once more with 
Padre Serra in San Diego where fresh 
supplies soon reached them from Mexico. 

The same vessels brought orders to Portola 
to proceed directly to Monterey, and the good 
soldier made haste to organize a fresh 
expedition. April 17, 1770, they started 
anew, Portola and Father Crespi, with nine- 
teen soldiers and three Indians, going by 
land, while Father Serra, with provisions and 
church supplies, went by sea. On the 24th 
of May they reached Monterey and found 
their cross hung with votive offerings from 
the poor children of the forest, who had 
somehow taken it as a religious symbol. 
At last Portola and Crespi recognized this as 
Viscaino’s bay, and then Padre Serra’s ship 
came sailing safely into port, having been 
much delayed by contrary winds. Under the 
historic oak the mission bells were hung, a 
shrine made for the Virgin, holy water 
sprinkled upon the earth, the Te Deum 
chanted and mass said. Portola held up the 
Spanish flag, and Church and State were 
formally installed. Thus was inaugurated 
the mission period of California’s history. 
This station was named San Carlos, and was 
soon permanently located a few miles south 
of Monterey on the south side of Point Pinos 
in a more sheltered position. It is known 
now as Carmel Mission. 

In these missions the plan was always to 
have a protecting band of soldiers stationed 
in a rude fort near at hand but undera 
separate governor whose title was El Com- 
mandante. The missions were strictly under 
the control of the padres. Portola was the 
first military governor of California, but soon 
turned the government over to his lieutenant, 
Fages, and returned to Mexico. Padre Serra 
and his friend Padre Crespi, now joyfully 
began their missionary work. The gentle 
tribes around Monterey bay were not hard 
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to win and the friars were wise and tactful 
men. Their plan was to allure, not to force; 
and a little kindness brought the poor ‘‘ Gen- 
tiles’? (as the fathers always called them) 
into the fold. Daily rations of boiled corn 
were given them, and soon they were induced 
to build their little tule huts near the mis- 
sion, and to listen daily to religious teaching. 
The next thing was to baptize them, and 
then they were “‘ converts.’’ After a little 
they were taught simple arts of agriculture 
and stock raising—later on all common 
mechanical work for both men and women. 
The government of the fathers was strictly 
paternal, Solomon’s methods being kept in 
mind. But the poor creatures had suffered 
too often from famine not to be appreciative 
of the advantages of the new régime. Above 
all Father Serra truly loved them and longed 
for their salvation. He always called them 
his children. They were repulsive in appear- 
ance, filthy in habit and incapable of much 
advancement, but they were God’s children, 
and Father Serra loved and adopted them. 
Everything was done to make the rude little 
mission churches attractive. At first they 
were simple stockades roofed with grass, and 
tules plastered with mud; but there were 
always bright pictures and showy altar 
decorations. The mission at Monterey was 
wonderfully successful. Fifteen miles square 
of land was assigned by Mexico to each 
mission. It was but a few years until the 
mission converts were counted by thousands, 
the mission granaries full to bursting, and 
the mission herds of cattle and sheep and 
horses overrunning the whole land. Pueblos 
(villages of settlers) grew up around the 
missions; and, although there was often fric- 
tion between military authority and that of 
the church, peace and prosperity reigned. 
New missions were formed in the interior by 
the zealous friars, and religion brought at 
least a semi-civilization. The outside world 
was of small account. Transports from 
Mexico brought needful supplies two or three 
times a year, and occasionally couriers came 
overland with letters and official communica- 
tions. Governors who remained a longer or 
shorter time, according to their pleasure or 
popularity, were appointed by Mexico. Tradi- 
tion says there are fifteen of these early 
rulers buried in old Carmel mission. Before 





1800 there were settlements all around the 
bay of Monterey. About this time Captain 
George Vancouver, of England, brought two 
ships into the harbor and took observations 
MR ergy goes He called the country New 

ion, 


remembering Drake’s visit, and 
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although he was at first welcomed, the people, 
a little afraid he was an English spy, made a 
law that foreign vessels should not send men 
ashore save for wood and water. Soon after 
this Yankee trading vessels began to appear, 
and naturally a brisk exchange of commodi- 
ties sprang up. Tallow and hides were the 
chief exports, though valuable furs were 
often exchanged for Yankee notions. The 
padres disapproved in vain. The world crept 
in. Little children were numerous, many 
of them with Mexican fathers and Indian 
mothers, and a certain good Governor Borica 
established schools in every pueblo. Only 
fourteen out of the fifty soldiers at the presi- 
dio could read or write, but ignorance was 
bliss in those days. Borica wrote home when 
his little son was born, ‘‘He is a Californian! 
It is the best country in the world to live in 
long and well.” 

In 1822 Mexico threw off the yoke of 
Spain, but this did not much affect the Cali- 
fornians. In 1824, however, Mexico, in 
great straits for money, looked covetously 
at the rich California missions, and ere long 
devised a scheme for making them the prop- 
erty of the government. This was called 
the secularization of the missions. Under 
this secularization the missions fell into 
decay. The Indians strayed away and re- 
lapsed into savagery. Misrule made the 
people unsettled and miserable, but a new 
era soon dawned. The Anglo-Saxon began 
to be in evidence, and some of Monterey’s 
best pioneers settled in or near the town 
during these years. In 1842 there were 
fifteen thousand people in California, two 
thousand of whom were Americans. 

In 1842 an American man-of-war, the 
Cyane, under Commodore Jones, came into 
the bay and sent a small force ashore to de- 
mand the surrender of the government to the 
United States —a decidedly premature step, 
as then trouble was simply brewing between 
the United States and Mexico. But Gov- 
ernor Alvarado was easily convinced that 
discretion was better than valor, and up went 
the Stars and Stripes. American govern- 
ment lasted only one day. Thomas O. Lar- 
kin, the leading American citizen of Monterey, 
a most sensible, honest public-spirited man, 
acted as interpreter and general pacificator, 
and persuaded Commodore Jones he had been 
too hasty. So Mexico reigned again. 

In 1845 came across the Rockies the 
spirited young pathfinder, Fremont, with a 
gallant company, who though ostensibly ex- 
plorers were ready for adventures, and per- 
haps for a hand in military conquests. The 

















time soon came. In July, 1846, Commodore 
Sloat, with the United States frigate Savan- 
nah, came into Monterey bay where already 
lay three other United States vessels — the 
Levant, the Cyane and the Warren. All the 
officers were anxious to take possession, but 
the commodore was disposed to wait for 
definite instructions. Young blood conquered, 
and Captain Mervine, of the Cyane, was sent 
on shore with two hundred and fifty marines 
to demand a surrender. It was July 7. 
No resistance was made, and Old Glory has 
floated over Monterey ever since. Five days 
later an English squadron arrived, commanded 
by Sir George Collingwood, and it was 
thought that if the enterprising Yankee had 
not been ahead there might have been a 
British claim presented. 

Commodore Stockton soon followed Com- 
modore Sloat; then came Commodore 
Shubrick in the Independence, then Genera! 
Kearney and General Fremont, and anon four 
transports with Colonel Stevenson’s New 
York regiment of volunteers. 

On the departure of General Kearney in 
May, 1847, Colonel Richard B. Mason, by 
order of the United States government be- 
came military governor of California pending 
a treaty of peace with Mexico. Although he 
met with some opposition and there was 
considerable resistance from a Mexican 
party, the battles, such as they were, never 
were fought near Monterey. As far as pos- 
sible the Mexicans were conciliated and mat- 
ters were soon adjusted. Edward Gilchrist 
and Rodman Price wére each for a little time 
alealde of Monterey, but were succeeded 
by Rev. Walter Colton, chaplain of the 
frigate Congress, then in the bay. Commo- 
dore Stockton made the appointment, but Mr. 
Colton was so popular that he was formally 
elected ; and for three years he held the post 
which at first he had taken as a great joke. 
He set about reforms and improvements with 
real Yankee spirit. With the American 
occupation a great advance began. Twenty- 
* seven new houses went up in 1847, among 
them being the first brick house in California. 

‘* My jurisdiction extends over an immense 
territory and a most heterogeneous popula- 
tion,’’ wrote Alcalde Colton. ‘‘ Here is the 
reckless Mexican, the licentious Spaniard, 
the scolding Englishman, the absconding 
Frenchman, the luckless Irishman, the plod- 
ding German, the adventurous Russian, and 
the discontented Mormon. All want little 
work and less law!’’ 

On Sundays Chaplain Colton conducted 
religious services on the Savannah. During 
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the week he heid a kind of justice’s court 
where he made decisions worthy of a Solo- 
mon in all sorts of cases, from highway rob- 
bery down to questions of family government 
or domestic infelicity. Colton planned and 
superintended the construction of the fine 
stone building which long bore his*name. It 
was built by the labor of the various culprits 
whom the alcalde fined in this way. In this 
Colton Hali he started the first public library 
in the state, and here he carefully preserved 
files of newspapers and pamphlets of that 
early day. He also published the first news- 
paper. He found a hand press and some 
rusty old types in the government building, 
and himself cut a sheet of tin into rules and 
leads. The only paper was that used for 
wrapping tobacco, but he made it do and got 
out a weekly sheet about the size of foolscap, 
but it sold like hot tamales. The mail was 
still brought by post riders from San Diego, 
but in ’49 a monthly line of steamships was 
established between New York and Califor- 
nia. The Argonauts were pouring in, for 
gold was discovered in 1848, but they landed 
chiefly at Yerba Buena, now San Francisco, 
and it soon eclipsed Monterey. 

Late in August, 1848, came the news of 
the formal ceding of California to the United 
States. If any in Monterey failed to rejoice 
they told it not. Celebration was the order 
of the day. In 1849 Governor Riley (third 
governor by United States appointment) issued 
a proclamation calling for an election of 
delegates to a convention to be held in Mon- 
terey for the purpose of making either a ter- 
ritorial or a state constitution. Forty-seven 
delegates met in Colton Hall. Seven were 
native Californians. Many could not speak 
English, so interpreters were necessary. 
But it was a fine, strong, sensible array of 
men. They settled the California eastern 
boundary, chose the state seal, and formed 
an excellent constitution. Chief among its 
provisos was one declaring that there should 
be no slavery here. But they voted the 
capital away to a more central part of the 
state, and with that much of Monterey’s 
glory departed. To be sure it was still a 
whaling station and had a small lumber 
trade, but the old, old habit of taking a 
siesta fell upon the town, and this time it 
was a nap of many years. The once gay 
capital lay like a stranded ship. There was 





little commerce and less business. The town 
was always picturesque as a bit of old Spain 
with its adobe houses and red-tiled roofs, an 
its Mexican inhabitants had a certain native 
dignity and grace to which the Yankee may 
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never attain. Leisure is always more 
beautiful than haste. 

Thirty years did this municipal nap last 
before the whistle of the locomotive broke 
it up. The Southern Pacific Railroad crept 
quietly into this Sleepy Hollow in 1878, and 
Monterey awoke and rubbed her eyes. In 
1880 Del Monte arose like Aladdin’s palace, 
the most graceful piece of hotel architecture, 
set in the most beautiful natural park that 
the world contains. Its magnificent bath 
house transformed the process of bathing in 
Monterey bay from a test of hardihood to 
the luxurious indulgence of the Sybarite, and 
Monterey became the Newport of the Pacific 
and the hostelry of Del Monte the Mecca of 
tourists. 

While Monterey was asleep other towns 
and villages grew up around the bay, which 
have shared in its later popularity. This is 
particularly true of Pacific Grove on. the 
south side of the bay whose pine forest gave 
the name to Point Pinos. This grove became 
a popular camp-ground under the auspices 
of the great church which has recognized 
more than any other the inspiration which 
comes from out-door worship and has always 
held camp-meetings. This glorious natural 
cathedral was given to the Methodist Epis- 
copal conference by its generous owner, Mr. 
David Jacks, and was dedicated to religious 
uses. But from the camp-ground of 1871 it 
has grown into the prosperous city of the 
present time—a city which is the chosen 
gathering place of all our finest moral and 
philanthropic conventions and the home of 
the famous Hopkins Laboratory for the study 
of sea life. Here in 1879 came Bishop John 
H. Vincent to attend a Sunday-school con- 
vention, but with his head and heart full of 
the Chautauqua idea, and here that idea took 
root deeper than the pines, more lasting than 
the cypresses. Pacific Grove is the Chau- 
tauqua of this coast. 

In 1886 there was a grand celebration of 
the fortieth anniversary of American occupa- 


tion, and in 1896 of the fiftieth, both held at purp 


Monterey with processions and music and 
speech-making and feasting in true California 
style. There were a few pioneers left to 
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take the honors of these memorial days, 
notably General Vallejo of the Spanish régime 
and Captain Toler, the man who raised the 
flag under Captain Mervine in 1846. 

And so the story of the bay is told. From 
the Indian wigwam to Hotel Del Monte is a 
long step; from the savage pow-wow, or 
even from the Spanish fandango to the 
Chautauqua Assembly isalonger one. Some- 
times the lovers of good old times cry out 
against the changes, and, like their neighbors 
the crabs, would fain walk backwards. But 
the Anglo-Saxon is in possession and, like 
the old Roman, he assimilates what he 
conquers. The Spaniard need not, however, 
be spoken of wholly in the past tense. He 
is still in evidence at Monterey and all through 
our coast towns; not only in adobe houses 
but often in palatial dwellings, the dark 
lustrous eyes of the daughters and the grace- 
ful carriage of the sons bespeak a strain of 
the old pioneer blood. The poor Indian alone 
seems destined to extermination. Only his 
memory lingers in his old haunts, and Father 
Serra’s majestic figure crowning the historic 
hilltop seems surrounded by kneeling shades. 
A few dwindling rancherias still exist back 
in the foothills, and exquisite Indian baskets 
are still made by a few of these poor folk. 
Now and then one dies at an incredible 
age. 

But if much is gone there are certain 
ethereal things which survive: the adventur- 
ous spirit, the indomitable energy, -the love 
of nature and out-of-doors, the hatred of all 
things low and narrow, the broad kindliness, 
the genial hospitality of our pioneers — these 
are a part of the birthright of California’s 
sons and daughters. May they prove an 
immortal heritage. 

Most fitting is the statue of Father Serra, 
erected by Mrs. Leland Stanford in 1887. 
It stands on an eminence near where he first 
landed, and represents him in the act of step- 
ping from a boat, crucifix in hand, with his 
delicate spiritual face illumined by steadfast 
ose and immortal hope. Well may he - 
stand there forever in imperishable granite 
looking far off over his old field. He is the 
true hero of the story of Monterey bay. 


—F 

















When THE CHAUTAUQUAN began the pub- 
lication of the series of historical articles on 
‘‘The Expansion of the American People ’’ 
last fall, a number of specialists in promi- 
nent universities were asked to suggest lists 
for home libraries on American history. The 
purpose of the inquiries was to secure opin- 
ions regarding the best works on the history 
of our country which could be procured by 
people of moderate means. 

Two questions were asked : 

(1) Ifa person could devote $50 to the purchase of 
books on American history, what would you advise him 
to buy? 

(2) If one could afford to spend not more than $25, 
what books should he select? 


Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of Har- 
vard, has furnished the following: 

In ‘‘ Channing and Hart’s Guide,’’ I have tried to 
answer substantially the question to which you invite a 
. reply for THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Some additional books 

have been published, and it may be worth while to 
restate as follows: 

FIFTY-DOLLAR LIST. 
For fifty dollars I should advise the purchase of 


*Edward Channing. ‘‘ Student’s History.”’ 

*A.C. McLaughlin. ‘‘ History of the American Nation.” 

Alexander Johnston. ‘‘ The United States.’’ 

Henry Cabot Lodge. ‘‘ Short History of the English 
Colonies.’’ . 

* Old South Leaflets, 4 vols. 

Edward Stanwood. ‘‘ History of the Presidency.” 


Richard Hildreth. First Series. ‘‘ The History of the 
United States,’’ 3 vols. 

James Ford Rhodes. ‘‘ History of the United States,”’ 
4 vols. published. 

* Johnston and Woodburn. 
vols. 

Francis Parkman. 
9 vols. 

* American Statesmen Series, including the lives of 
Franklin, Washington (2 vols.), Hamilton, Jefferson, 
John Quincy Adams, Jackson, Clay (2 vols.), Cal- 
houn, Lincoln (2 vols.), Stevens —(13 vols.) 

William Macdonald. ‘‘ Select Documents, illustrative 
of the history of the United States,’’ 2 vols., pub- 
lished. 

For $25 I should buy the books starred [*] in the above 
list. 


** American Orations,’’ 4 


‘* French and English in America,’’ 


AMERICAN HISTORY LISTS FOR HOME LIBRARIES. 


Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin, of the 
University of Michigan, has furnished the 
lists below: 


FIFTY-DOLLAR LIST. 


Schouler, J. ‘‘ History of the United States.’ 
York, Dodd, 1895; 6 vols., $13.00.) 


Lodge, H.C. ‘* A Short History of the English Colo- 
nies in America.’’ (New York, Harper, 1896; 
$3.00.) 

*Lecky, W. H. ‘‘ The American Revolution.”” (Ed. 
by Woodburn.) (New York, Appleton, 1898; $1.50.) 


Dodge, T. A. ‘‘ A Bird’s-eye View of the Civil War.’” 
(Boston, Osgood, 1883, or Houghton, 1897; $1. 00.) 


*Hart, A. B., Editor. ‘‘The Epochs of American 
History.’’ (New York, Longmans, 1891-93; 3 vols., 
at $1.25, $3.75.) 


**The Old Régime in Canada. The 
.’”’ (Boston, 


(ew 


* Parkman, 
Pioneers of France in the New Worl 
Little, 1887-8; at $1.50, $3.00.) 


*Fiske. ‘‘ The Beginnings of New England,”’ or ‘‘ Old 
Virginia and her Neighbors,’’ 2 vols.; ‘‘ The Dutch 
and Quaker Colonies in America,’’ 2 vols. (Boston, 
Houghton, $10.00). 


McMaster, J.B. ‘‘ History of the People of the United 
States.’”” (New York, Appleton; 5 vols., at $2.50, 
$12.50.) 


*Macdonald. 
States History, 1776-1861.’’ 
1898; $2.25.) 


Statesmen - Series. Schurz, ‘‘H. Clay’’ (2 vols.); 
Morse, ‘‘ Lincoln’’ (2 vols.) ; Lothrop, ‘* Seward ’’; 
McCall, ‘* Thaddeus Stevens’’; Von Holst, “Cal. 
houn.’’ (Houghton; at $1.25-$8.75. Discount of 
20 per cent can be obtained on most of these books. 


For McMaster, might be substituted J. A. Rhodes’ 
‘* History of the United States Since the Compromise 
of 1850.” (Harper; 3 vols., at $2.50 per vol.) 


The $25 list is made up of the starred [*] books in 
the $50 list and the following: 


Stanwood, E. ‘‘A History of the Presidency.’ 
(Boston, Houghton, 1898; $1.50.) 


American Statesmen Series. Morse, ‘‘ Thos. Jeffer--. 
son’’; Sheppard, ‘‘ Martin Van Buren’’; Schurz, 
‘*Henry Clay’’; Von Holst, ‘‘ John C. Calhoun ”’; 
Morsé, ‘‘ Lincoln’’ (2 vols.); Lothrop, ‘‘ Seward.’’ 
(Boston, Houghton; $1.25 per vol. ) Adiscount of 20 
per cent or more can be obtained on most of these: 
books. 


** Select Documents Illustrative of United 
(New York, Macmillan, 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Literary Interpretation of Life. By W. H. Crawshaw, 
A.M. 4%x7. $1.00. 

The Student’s Life of Jesus. By George Holley Gilbert, 
Ph.D., D.D. 5§x8. 

Politics and Administration. By Frank J. Goodnow, A 
M.,LL.D. 5x7. 


The History of Language. 


4x6. .40. 
Introduction to Science. By Alex. Hill, M.D. 4x6. 
40. 
By Edward Jenks, M.A. 4x6. 


By Henry Sweet, M. A. 


A History of Politics. 
40. 


The Care of i. Child in Health. By Nathan Oppen- 
heim, A. B., M.D. 5x7. 

A History of South Africa. 
4x6. .40. 

The Education of the Young in the Republic of Plato. 
Translated into English with Notes and Introduction. 
By eae Bosanquet, M. A., LL. D. 5x7}. 
2s. 6d 


Voices in the Night. By Flora Annie Steel. 53x73. 
Highways and Byways in Normandy. By Percy Dear- 
mer, M. A. With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 


54x8. 
An Outline of Political Growth in the Nineteenth Cen- 
=. By Edmund Hamilton Sears, A.M. 54x8}. 
odin of Economics. 


By Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., 
LL. D. 54x74. 


The Golden Legend: or, Lives of the Saints as Englished 
by William Caxton. Vols.I. andIIl. 4x6. .50. 

Pro Christo et Ecclesia. 53x72. $1.50. 

The Iliad of Homer. Done into English Prose by Andrew 
Lang, M. A., Walter Leaf, Litt. D., and Ernest 
Myers, M. A. Revised Edition. 54x74. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Prose by S. 
H. Butcher, M. A. 53x73. 

World Politics. By Paul S. Reinsch, Ph. D., LL. B. 
53x74. $1.25. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Prophets of the Nineteenth Century. Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Tolstoi. By May Allen Ward. 4}x6}. .75. 

The Knights of the Cross. By Hendrik Sienkiewicz. 
Authorized and umabridged translation from the 
ae by Jeremiah Curtin. Second half. 54x8. 

1.00. 


The Columbian and Venezuelan Republics. By William 
3 Scruggs. With Maps and Illustrations. 54x 8d. 
2.50. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


Zschokke’s Das Wirtshaus zu Cransac. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, and paraphrases 
ra _—s into German by Edward S. Joynes. 
4$x6 ‘ 

Ein Kampf um Rom. von Felix Dahn. Episodes ar- 

ranged to form a continuous narrative and edited 
with notes by Carla Wenckebach. 5x7}. .70. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK. 


Stanford Stories. By Charles K. Field and Will H. 
Irwin. Illustrated. 5x7}. $..25. 
By iector Macpherson. 


Spencer and Spencerism. 
54x 7%. $1.25. 
—<—” Highway. By Mary E. Wilkins. 5}x8. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


By W. Basil Worsfold. - 


LAIRD & LEE, CHICAGO. 
Laird & Lee’s Vest-pocket - “e" eae 4 


i ma Dictionary. 
24 x 54. 

Paris and ‘ Exposition of 1900. By Max Maury. 
7x53. Cloth back and covers, 75 ee paper 50 
cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


“at Comfortable. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 

43x 7. 

How to Get Strong and How to Stay So. By William 
Blaikie. With Numerous Portraits. 5x74. $1.75. 


DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE CO., NEW YORK. 


Bird Homes. The nests, eggs and breeding habits of 
the land birds breeding in the eastern United States; 
with hints on the rearing and photographing of young 
birds. By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. Illustrated with 

"ees from nature by the author. 74x 10%. 
2.00 


By F. M. de Rivas. 


R. F. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK. ° 
~ Elusive Hildegarde. By H. R. Martin. 5x 7}. 
1.25. 
The Boarder of Argyle Place. By George Toile. 
5x7. $1.25. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


The International Year Book. A compendium of the 
world’s progress during the year 1899. Editor, 
Frank Moore Colby, M. A.; Consulting Editor, Harry 
Thurston Peck, Ph. D., L. H. D. 7x10. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, NEW YORK, PHILADEL- 
PHIA AND CHICAGO. 


The Progressive Course in Reading George I. Al- 
drich and Alexander Forbes. my First Book, 
20 cents. Second Book, 30 cents. Third Book, 40 
cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. 


David and His Friends. A Series of Revival Sermons. 
By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 54x8. $1.50. 


HONOR L. WILHELM, SEATTLE. 


Will B. More Letters. Scenes in the Sunny South. 
Author’s Edition. 54x72. $1.50. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


The Beacon Biographies. Edited by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe. Stephen Decatur. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. 4x6. .75. 


EATON & MAINS, NEW YORK. 


Foreign Missions of the Protestant Churches. 
Stephen L. Baldwin, D.D. 5x7%. $1.00. 


R. H. RUSSELL, NEW YORK. 
Mr. Isolate of Lonelyville. ByC.C. Converse. 6x 8%. 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO., CHICAGO. 


The Indians of To-day. By George Bird Grinnell. 
Illustrated. $5.00. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Towards War. By Julian Ralph. 5x 7%. 


By 














A READING JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE.— JUNE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 


1. St. Patrick was ordained by St. Senior, one of 
the patron saints of- Dol. 2. A French commander, 
distinguished in the campaigns against the English and 
Pedro the Cruel. Born near Rennes, Brittany, about 
1320; died in Languedoc in 1380. He was made Comte 
de Longueville and Marshal of Normandy in 1364, and 
Constable of France in 1369. 3. Chateaubriand. 4. 
The poem describes the pursuit of the French fleet into 
the harbor of St. Malo by the English in 1692. The local 
pilots scouted the idea that the ships could enter the 
narrow channel and the admiral was about to run them 
ashore, when Hervé Riel, a sailor, stepped forward and 
offered to guide them. The ships were safely landed 
within the harbor just in time to escape the English 
fleet. Hervé Riel’s reward according to his own re- 
quest was ‘‘ agood whole holiday! Leave to go and see 
my wife whom I call ‘The Belle Aurore.’’’ 5. Mrs. 
Caroline Norton’s poem, ‘‘ The Lady of La Garaye,’’ 
relates the story of the chateau as follows: The lord 
of the castle had married a beautiful young woman, 
and their days were given up to pleasure until the count- 
ess, while hunting, was thrown from her horse and 
seriously injured. On learning that she would be a 
cripple for life, she prayed for death, but a Benedictine 
monk so impressed her with the sufferings of the poor 
and wretched people about her that she devoted herself 
to their relief, and the castle became famous as a 
hospital throughout the country. 6. Harold helped 
William in the siege of Dinan and was knighted by him. 
7. During the French Revolution, a name given to the 
royalist insurgents of Brittany. The name was prob- 
ably derived from Jean Cottereau, called Chowan, one 
of their leaders; Chowan being a corruption of chat- 
huant, a screech-owl. 8. The young Duke of Marl- 
borough led an unsuccessful expedition to Brittany in 
June, 1758. In August of the same year, the duke 
having gone to Germany, General Bligh made a second 
attack on the Cast district and was repulsed by the 
Duc d’Aiguillon. 9. The legend, which is traced to 
the year 600, is as follows: Ursula was the daughter of 
Conan Mériadec, a king of Brittany and founder of the 
church of S. Pol de Léon. When sought in marriage 
by the powerful young crown prince of England, who 
was a pagan, she imposed upon him three conditions: 
(1) Ten virgins of the noblest families in his kingdom 
for her companions and a thousand virgin attendants for 
herself and for each of her companions. (2) For three 
years she was to remain single, visiting with her com- 
panions the holy shrines. (3) The prince and his court 
were to be baptized into the Christian faith. Ursula 
and her maidens visited Rome, were there joined by the 
prince who was baptized by the Pope, and the whole com- 
pany set forth for Cologne. The entire band perished 
at the hands of the barbarians who feared the influence 
of this great company of Christians. 10. A colony of 
people, living apart like the Jews, inter-marrying with 
each other and keeping up all old customs. They are 
said to be emigrants from the Troad, and are called ‘‘ Les 
Galileens’’ by the country people. Until recently the 
men all wore Phrygian caps, and the women a head- 
dress like that of the goddess Isis. The beautiful cos- 
tume of the women has become nearly extinct during 
the last few years. 11. The famous Merlin was born 
here in the sixth century, the son of ‘‘ a demon and a 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS. 





nun,’’ who hoped to déstroy Christianity in his person. 
This was prevented by his baptism, and he became the 
devoted adherent of Uther Pendragon and Arthur. 
This place was also the scene of the last stand of the 
Druids. 12. The wicked city of Ys, the Sodom of 
Brittany, is supposed to have been submerged in the 
fifth century. The city was protected from the sea 
by a strong dyke, the key of which was kept by 
its ruler, King Grallon. His daughter, Dahut, who 
brought great odium upon the city by her evil ways, 
stole the key and unlocked the gate. The waves 
poured in, climbing up the rocks until they over- 
whelmed the flying Dahut and her father. It is said 
that in calm weather the fishermen can see the ruins of 
the city and hear the ringing of its bells which foretell 
astorm. 13. St. Gildas le Sage was the apostle of 
Brittany and the chief counsellor of Waroch, Count of 
Vannes. He was persuaded by the wicked Comorre, 
Count of Cornouaille, to bring about a marriage be- 
tween him and Count Waroch’s beautiful daughter, 
Tryphena. Some time after the marriage, Comorre, 
who had already killed five wives, determined upon the 
death of Tryphena. She fled to her father, but was 
captured and beheaded just outside the walls of 
Vannes. Then Gildas, having cursed the murderer to 
his face, performed a great miracle, restoring the head 
of Tryphena to its place, and bringing her back to 
life. 

THE EXPANSION OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.—JUNE. 

1. ‘‘ Discours sur l’Origine de l’Inégalité des Condi- 
tions,’’ ‘‘ Le Contrat Social,’’ and ‘‘ Emile,’’ by Rous- 
seau. Voltaire’s ‘‘ Philosophic Letters’’ contrasting 
English liberty and toleration and French arbitrary 
government. In addition to these, all of his works, his 
poems, plays, essays and papers of every kind are sat- 
urated with a spirit of protest against the abuses of 
existing institutions. 2. They deprived the states of 
their right to admit foreigners, and denied trial by 
jury, thus conflicting with Article I, Section 9, of the 
constitution. The Sedition Law was in direct conflict 
with the first amendment to the constitution. 3. Cyrus 
W. Field and the Atlantic Cable Company. 4. The 
Great Eastern has been unsurpassed in size by any of 
the modern ocean liners until the building of the 
Oceanic. Length over all of the Great Eastern, 692 
feet; Oceanic, 704. Beam of the Great Eastern, 83 
feet; Oceanic, 68. Depth of the Great Eastern 574 
feet; Oceanic, 49 feet. Draught of Great Eastern, 
25% feet; Oceanic, 324 feet. Displacement of Great 
Eastern, 27,000 tons; Oceanic, 28,500 tons. Speed 
of Great Eastern, twelve knots an hour; Oceanic, 
twenty knots. 5. AlexanderI. Alexanderfl. 6. and 
7. The emancipation of the Russian serfs took place in 
1861 during the reign of Alexander II. The Russian 
ezar became convinced that the political future of 
Russia depended upon the well-being of the lower 
classes and that the loss of prestige which Russia 
suffered in the Crimean war was caused directly by the 
bondage of so large a part of her people. 8. They 
were named by the great navigator, Cook, for the Earl 
of Sandwich. 9. The following states have no state 
university, 7.¢., no institution chartered as such and 
supported by state appropriation: Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Florida, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. 














ASSEMBLY CALENDAR. 


SEASON OF 1900. 


CuautTauqua, New YorkK.— June 27—August 23. Rec- 
ognition Day, August 15. 

ALABAMA, TALLADEGA, ALA.—June 28-July 12. 
Recognition Day, Friday, July 6. 

ALBANY, Ga.— April 22—May 1. 

Bay View, Micu.—July 11—August 15. 

BEATRICE, NEB.—June 21-July 4. Recognition Day, 
Tuesday, July 3. 

Bic Stone Lake, 8S. D.— June 29-July 13. Recognition 
Day, Friday, July 13. 

CHESAPEAKE, CHAUTAUQUA BEACH, Mp.—July 16—Au- 
gust 2. 

CARTHAGE, Mo.— June 12-22. Recognition Day, Thurs- 
day, June 21 

CoNNECTICUT VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, Mass.— July 
10-20. Recognition Day, Thursday, July 19. 

CLARINDA, IA.— August 7-22 

CrysTAL SPRINGS, Miss. —July 19-31. 
Day, Monday, July 23. 

CENTRAL NEw YorK, ASSEMBLY PARK, TULLY LAKE, N. 
Y.— August 10-19. Recognition Day, Thursday, 
August 16. 

DANVILLE, ILL.— August 3-16. 
Thursday, August 16. 

DELAVAN, Wis.—July. 

De Funtak Sprines, FLaA.— February 14—March 27. 

EAGLESMERE, Pa.— July 26—August 30. 

Epworth PARK, BETHESDA, O.— August 1-16. 

GRAYVILLE, ILL.— August 2-9. 

Grimssy Park, OnT., CANADA.— June 20—August 29. 

Heppine CHauTauqua, East Eppinc, N. H.— 

IsLAND PARK, RomE City, InD.— July 25—August 16. 
Recognition Day, Friday, August 3. 

LAKE ContrARY, Mo.— July 14-22. 

Lake Mapison, §. D.— June 27-July 12. Recognition 
Day, Thursday, July 12. 

LexincTon, Ky.—June 26-July 6. Recognition Day, 
Tuesday, July 3. 

LAKESIDE, FINDLEY LAKE, N. Y.—August 4-September 
2. Recognition Day, Thursday, August 23. 

Lakesipe, 0.—July 12—August 9. Recognition Day, 
Tuesday, August 7. 

Lancaster, 0.— August 12-19. Recognition Day, Fri- 
day, August 17. 

Lrrata Sprines, ILL.— August 8-27. Recognition Day, 
Friday, August 10. 

Lone BeacH, CaL.—July 17-27. Recognition Day, 
Tuesday, July 17. 

Lake Orion, Mich.— July 13-August 19. Recognition 
Day, Friday, August 17. 

Lone Ping, Nes. — August 3. 

MARINETTE, Wis.— August 2-13. 

MAYSVILLE, Mo.— August 10-19. 

MIDLAND, Des Moings, I[a.— July 10-24. Recognition 
Day, Tuesday, July 24. 

MounTAIN LAKE Park, Mp.— August 1-28. Recogni- 

tion Day, Thursday, August 23. 


Recognition 


Recognition Day, 


MONTEAGLE, TENN.— July 5—-August 25. Recognition 
Day, Monday, August 6. 

Monona LAKE, MaDIson, Wis.— July 17-30. Recogni- 
tion Day, Friday, July 27. 

— Dakota, DEvits Lake, N. D.—June 30-July 


New ENGLAND, Montwait, Mass.— July 15-28. Rec- 
ognition Day, Wednesday, July 25. 

NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, FRYEBURG, ME.— July 26- 
August 18. 

NATIONAL JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA, ATLANTIC City, N. J.— 
July 15-29. 

OLD SALEM, ILL.— August 9-21. 

Otrawa, Kas.— July 9-20. Recognition Day, Thurs- 
day, July 19. 

OcEAN PARK, Me.— August 1-15. Recognition Day, 
Friday, August 10. 

OcEAN Grove, N. J.—July 9-19. Recognition Day, 
Thursday, July 19. 

PaciFic GRovE, CAL.— July 16-28. Recognition Day, 
Tuesday, July 24, 

Prasa CHauTAUQUA, JERSEY Co., ILL.—July 19-Au- 
gust 16. Recognition Day, Thursday, Angust 9. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Mt. GRETNA, LEBANON Co., Pa.— July 
2-August 8. Recognition Day, Thursday, August 2. 

Pontiac, ILL.— July 26-August 8. Recognition Day, 
Tuesday, August 7. 

REMINGTON, -InD.— July 28-August 12. 
Day, Wednesday, August 1. 

Rock River, Dixon, ILL.— July 31-August 15. Recog- 
nition Day, Thursday, August 9. 
Rocky MountTAIN, PALMER LAKE, CoLo.— July 5-Au- 
gust 24. Recognition Day, Wednesday, August 15. 
RounD Lake, N. Y.— August 6-19. Recognition Day, 
Friday, August 17. 

Ruston, La.—July 1-31. 
July 13. 

SELLERSVILLE, Pa.— July 9-14. Recognition Day, Fri- 
day, July 13. 

SHasta, CaL.—July 5-10. Recognition Day, July 6. 

SPRINGDALE, ARK.—June. 

Spirit LAKE, 1A.— July 6-19. Recognition Day, Wednes- 
day, July 18. 

SILVER LAKE, N. Y.— July 24-August 16. Recognition 
Day, Wednesday, August 8. 

SOUTHERN OREGON, ASHLAND, ORE.— July 11-20. 

TEXAS-COLORADO, BouLDER, CoLoO.— July 1-August 16. 
Recognition Day, Thursday, August 2. 

Twin City, URBANA, ILL.— August 17-26. 

Winona, IND.—July 2-August 29. 

WATERLOO, Ia.— July 5-20. Recognition Day, Thurs- 
day, July 12. 

WINFIELD, Kas.— June 21-July 2. Recognition Day, 
Tuesday, June 26. 

WILLAMETTE VALLEY, OREGON City, ORE.— July 11-21. 
Recognition Day, Thursday, July 19. 

WaTHENA, Kas,— July 28-August 5. 


Recognition 


Recognition Day, Friday, 
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CHAUTAUQUA: A SUMMER CITY. 


Program of the 27th Annual Assembly, 


June 27th—- 


At the opening of a second quarter-century Chautau- 
qua recounts the achievements celebrated by the anni- 
versary assembly of 1899, and plans for the assembly 
of 1900 on a scale warranted by the history of the 
institution and the enthusiastic support of an ever- 
increasing constituency. Last year’s assembly drew 
the largest gathering that had ever been present during 
a Chautaugua season — proof of the hold which Chau- 
tauqua has upon the masses and an augury of what 
may be expected during the coming season. Over two 
hundred and fifty separate lectures, entertainments 
and public exercises are offered to persons holding a 
season ticket for 1900. 

The program for the assembly of 1900 has been 
arranged to give special attention to the subjects of 
** World Politics,’’ ‘‘ Achievements of the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ ‘‘ Greek History and Literature,’’ and ‘‘ So- 
cial Life.’’ The South African war, the colonial policy 
of the United States, and recent achievements in science 
and invention will be fully discussed. The relation of 
these topics to the C. L. S§. C. course for 1900-1901 
emphasizes the common basis of assembly education on 
the Chautauqua plan. Recognition Day for the Class 
of 1900 is fixed for August 15. 

Chautauqua stands as the pioneer of the summer-school 
movement. Last season two thousand two hundred 
and sixty-two students pursued one hundred and six 
courses in-the Chautauqua summer schools. A corps 
of seventy instructors has been engaged for the season 
of 1900 in the fourteen summer schools, and a quota 
of Cuban teachers will be given the benefit of free 
tuition. 

The daily program and classified programs of the 
assembly, the details of summer courses, clubs, etc., 
as printed on the pages which follow, will give an 
idea of the educational and social promise of the com- 


ing season. 
Probably no twelve-month in Chautauqua history has 


August 23. 


seen such material improvements as have been effected 
this year at the assembly town. 

As a result of the concentration of administrative 
offices effected last season, the visitor at Chautauqua 
will find the general offices of the assembly, the offices 
of the Department of Administration, Department of 
Instruction, Bureau of Grounds and Buildings, Bureau 
of Accounting and Finance, Bureau of Publication and 
Bureau of Extension in the Administration Building 
and its annex. 

Immediately after the assembly of last year the 
management began the sinking of an artesian well, 
which reached a vein of water more than one hundred 
and fifty feet below the earth’s surface. It is on the 
hill west of Chautauqua, and by its location, as well as 
its depth, is safe against the possibility of surface con- 
tamination. From this well water will be supplied 
through a new system of pipes to various parts of the 
grounds where public drinking and supply fountains will 
be established. The absolute purity of this water has 
been affirmed by chemical analysis. .Lake water, which 
is desired for various domestic purposes on account of 
its greater ‘‘ softness,’’ will be supplied as heretofore 
for general use and for fire protection. A change 
which will perhaps prove to be of the greatest impor- 
tance as the years pass is the opening of the southern 
portion of the grounds for residence purposes. This 
part of Chautauqua, which has heretofore been unsur- 
ge is now laid out into avenues bearing the names 

of American authors. During the past year a new 
power-house has been constructed on the grounds of the 
assembly west of the highway, and an entirely new 
system of electric light wiring has been installed 
throughout the streets and public buildings. Plans and 
specifications for the new Hall of the Christ have been 
accepted by the building committee, foundations are 
now being placed and the corner-stone will be laid with 
appropriate ceremonies during the assembly of 1900. 
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Prof. Chas. M. Bake- 
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fornia. July 5. 

Miss Anna Barrows, 
Ed. Amer. Kitchen Mag- 
azine, Boston. July 9. 

Mr. Charles H. Bartlett, of South 
Bend, Ind. July 3, 5, 6. 

Pres. W. W. Birdsall, of Swarthmore 
College. Aug. 21. 

Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, Lecturer at 
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Miss Susan B. Anthony, of 
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WILSON M. DAY, Chairman. 


Bureau of Extension. 
Feank A. CatTTzrn, Director, 
Bureau of Accounting and Finance. 
Cantos B, Exu1s, Director, 


DIVISION OF POPULAR LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS, 


LECTURERS. 

Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
July 10-13. 

Prof. Gross Alexander, of 

Vanderbilt University. July 8, 


Mr, Alex. Black, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Aug. 15,17. 

Mrs. Maude Ballington Booth, 
of New York City, June 30. 

Mr. Frank Chapin Bray, 
Editor of Zhe Chautauquan. 
Aug. 13. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
Editor of New York 
Christian Advocate. 
Aug. 6, 7, 9, 10. 

Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, of New York. July 
26, 27. 

Mr. Abraham Cahan, of New York 
City. July 19. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Pres. Nat. 
Woman’s Suffrage Assoc. July 14. 

Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, of New York 





PRES. ¥. W. 
BIRDSALL, 








Dr. Alex. S. Ches- 
sin, of New York City, 
Lecturer on Russia. 
July 9-13. 

Prof. G. A. Coe, of 
Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Lecturer on Psy- 
chology. July 23-27. 

Mrs. Charlotte R. 
Conover, of Dayton, 
Ohio. Lecturer on 
Moliére. June 27, 28, 





DR. J. WILBUR 
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MISS MARGUERITE 





Miss Elizabeth S. 
Kinkead of Lexing- 
ton, Ky. July 2-6. 

Prof. Henry W. 
King, of Oberlin Col- 
lege. July 9-13. 

Mrs. M. J. Lincoln, 
of Boston, Mass. 
Culinary Editor of 
Kitchen Garden Mag- 
azine. July 18. 

Mrs. Anna Deloney 





MR. BLISS PERRY. 


CHAPMAN. 29, 30, July 2. MERINGTON. Martin, of Boston, 
Pres. William H. Mass. July 24, 26. 
Crawford, of Allegheny College. Aug. 13. Capt. Charles McIlvaine, of Colbrook, Pa. 
Dr. Wilbur. F. Crafts, of Washington, D.C. July 24. 
Aug. 20, 22. Miss Marguerite Merington, of New York 


Prof. John Dewey, of the University of Chi- 
cago. July 23, 24, 26, 27. 

Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts College. 
tific Lecturer. Aug 18, 20. 

Dr. W. A. Duncan, of Syracuse,N. Y. July 30. 

Mr. I. V. Flagler, of Auburn, 
N.Y. Musical Lecturer. June 
28, 29. 

Bishop Charles H. Fowler, 
of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Aug. 9. 

Prof. E. H. Griggs of Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University. 
Aug. 13-17. 

Pres. G. Stanley Hail, of 
Clark University, July 30, 31, 


Scien- 





Aug. I, 2, 3. 
peor. Moses colt Mr, Robarts Harper, of Bos- 
TYLER. 
ton. Lecturer on Travel. 


August 6, 8, Io. 

Dr. Otto Heller, of Washington University. 
july 23. 

Dr. J. QO. A. Henry, Supt. of New York Anti- 
Saloon League. Aug. 14. 

Prof. James L. Hughes, Inspector of Toronto 
Public Schools. Aug. 6-10. 

Dr. Lincoln Hulley, of Bucknell University. 
Aug. 13-17. 

: Miss Emily M. 
Huntington of New 
York. August 22. 

Dr. Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the 
M. E. Sunday School 
Union. 

Mr. Alleyne Ire- 
land, Boston, Mass. 
July 30-Aug. 3. 

Mrs. N. S. Kedzie, 
of Bradley Polytech- 
nic Institute, July 25. 





PROF, E. H. GRIGGS. 





DR. GRAHAM 
TAYLOR. 


City. Lecturer on the Drama. July 18, 20. 

Mrs. Alice P. Norton, Superintendent of 
Domestic Science, Auburndale, Mass. July 28. 

Miss Maria Pariloa, of Boston. Aug. 18. 

Dr. G.W. Pease, of the Bible Normal College, 
Springfield, Mass. August 11. 

Mr. Bliss Ferry, Editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly Maga- 
zine. July 16-20. 

Mr. P.M. Pearson, of North- 
western University. July 3, 5,6. 

Prof. Hf. C. Penn, of the 
University of Missouri. July 31. 

Mrs. Charles H. Rhodes, of 
Chicago. June 28, 30, July 2. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 
Boston, Mass. Aug. Io. 

Mr. Frank R. Roberson (now 
in South Africa). Lecturer on 
the Anglo-Boer Conflict. July 17. 

Hon. N. C. Schaeffer, of Harrisburg, Pa., State 
Supt. of Public Instruction. July 16-21. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, of Philadelphia, July 14. 

Prof. Homer B. Sprague, of New York City. 
July 9, 10, 12, 13, 14. 

Dr.S. A. Steele, of Nashville, Tenn, July 23, 24. 

Mr. S. R. Stoddard, of Glens Falls, N. Y. 
July 4, 6. 

Dr. ]. R. Street, of 
Bible Normal College, 
Springfield, Mass. 
july 16. 

Dr. Graham Tay- 
lor, of Chicago Com- 
mons. July 22-27. 

Bishop J. M. Tho- 
burn, of India. Aug. 
5-10. 

Prof. Moses Coit 
Tyler, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. July 2-6. 

Mr. A. T. Van 





PRES. G. STANLEY 





PROF. JAMES L. 
HUGHES. 


























Laer, of New York. 
July ro, 16. 

Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent, Chancellor of 
Chautauqua. July 30- 
Aug. 2, Aug. 12. 

Mr. Leon H. Vin- 
cent, of Philadelphia. 
Aug. 20-23. 

Prof. F.M. Warren, 
of Adelbert College. 
Aug. 13-17. 

Pres. Benj. Ide 
Wheeler, of the Uni- 
versity of California. Aug. 6-10. 

Prof. H. L. Willett, of the University of 
Chicago. July 7-9. 

Rev. Charles D. Williams, Dean of Trinity 
Cathedral, Cleveland, July 29, 

Mr. Francis Wilson, of New York. July 31. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of New England 
Journal of Education. Aug. 16, 18. 

Dr. George C. Workman, of Toronto, Ont. 
July 2-6. 





BISHOP J. M. 
THOBURN. 


READERS. 


Mrs. Isabel Garghill Beecher, 
of Evanston, Illinois. Aug. 16, 
18. 

Miss Minee A. Cady, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 27, 29. 

Prof. S. H. Clark, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. July 9, 31. 

Mrs. Harriet Otis Dellen- 
baugh, of New York City. July 
25, 27. 

Mr. Montaville Flowers, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. July 12, 14. 

Mr. P. M. Pearson, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. July 3, 5, 6. 

Mr. George Riddle, of Cambridge, Mass. Aug. 
2, 4. 

Mr. Charles F. Underhill, of Brooklyn, New 
York. Aug. 21, 23. 

MUSICIANS. 

Miss Bessie Bonsall, of New York City, Con- 
tralto. Aug. 3-23. 

Miss Edna Dice, of 
Crawfordsville, Ind., 
Contralto. June 27- 
July 4. 

Children’s. Choir, 
under Miss Harriet E. 
Brown, to be organ- 
ized early in July. 

Mr. Ernest Gam- 
ble, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
Basso. June 27-Aug. !. 

Mr. E. Elisworth 
Giles, of New York 





MRS. ISABEL 
GARGHILL 
BEECHER. 





MRS. CHARLES H, 
TRIGO, 
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ME. ERNEST 
GAMBLE. 





ME. HERBERT TEW. 






City, Tenor. June 27- 
July 11. 

The Grand Chorus, 
under Dr. H. R. Pal- 
mer, will be organized 
June 27, and ‘drilled 
daily throughout the 
season. Readers of 
music admitted. 

The Chautauqua 
Guitar and Mandolin 
Club, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Anna B. 
Robertson. 

Mr. Ferdinand Dewey, Pianist, of Philadel- 
phia, will be present throughout the season. 

Mr. L. S. Leason, Musical Director Temple 
College, Philadelphia, Assistant to Dr. Palmer. 

Mrs. Marie White Longman, of Chicago, Il, 
Contralto. July 12-Aug. 1. 

Mr. Sol Marcosson, of Cleveland, O., Violinist, 
July 6-Aug. 23. 

Miss Amy Murray, of Brook- 
lyn, New York Soprano. June 
27-July 11. 

Dr. H. R. Palmer, of New 
York, Conductor and Com- 
poser. June 27-Aug. 23. 

Mr. J. Burt Rogers, of Chi- 
cago, Tenor. August 3-23. 

Rogers’ Band and Orchestra, 
a well-drilled organization, 
playing both brass and stringed 
instruments, giving daily twi- 
light promenade concerts, and 
taking part in Grand Concerts. 
July 11-Aug. 23. 

Miss Sybil Sammis, of New York, Soprano. 
July 12-Aug. 1. 

Mr. William H. Sherwood, of the Sherwood 
Piano School, Chicago, Composer, Teacher and 
Virtuoso. July 7-Aug. 17 

Mr. W. R. Squire, of New York City, Tenor. 
July 12-Aug. 1. 

Mr. Herbert Tew, 
Aug. 3-23.- 

Mrs. E. T. Tobey, 
of Memphis, Tenn., 
Pianist. 

Mrs. Charles H. 
Trigo, of Chicago, 
Soprano. Aug. 3-23. 

Mr. Henry B. Vin- 

cent, of Erie, Pa, 
Piano Soloist and Ac- 
companist. June 27- 
Aug. 23. 
Mr. J. Harry Wheeler, 
of New York, Author 
of “Vocal Physiology 
and Singing.” 





MISS SYBIL 
SAMMIS. 





MES. MARIE WHITH 
LONGMAN, 


of London, England, 


Basso. 





MRE. CHARLES F, 
ERHILL, 


UND 
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Wednesday, June 27. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour. 

“ i1roo—Lecture: I. “Moliére and His 
World.” Mrs. Charlotte R. Con- 
over. 

P.M. 2:30—Concert: Miss Amy Murray, 
Soprano; Miss Edna Dice, Contral- 
to; Mr. E. E. Giles, Tenor; Mr. 
Ernest Gamble, Basso; Mr. I. V. 
Flagler, Organist; and Mr. Henry 
B. Vincent, Pianist. 

“  8:00—Readings: “An Evening with Pres- 
ent Day Writers.” Miss Minee 
Alma Cady. 


Thursday, June 28. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour. 
“ 11:00—Musical Lecture: Mr. I. V. Flagler. 
P.M. 3:00—Lecture: Il. ‘Moliére and His 
Pedants.” Mrs. Charlotte R. Con- 


over. 

ae 8:00—/ilustrated Lecture: ‘Famous 
Castles, Chateaux and Cathedrals 
of France.” Mrs. Chas. H. Rhodes. 


Friday, June 29. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour. 
“ 11000—Organ Recital: Mr. I. V. Flagler. 
P.M. 300—Lecture: Ill. “The Three Great 
* Comedies.” Mrs. Charlotte R. Con- 
over. 


- 5:00—Readings: “Armgart.” Miss Minee 
Alma Cady. 

“ 8:00—Concert: Miss Amy Murray, So- 
prano; Miss Edna Dice, Con- 


*  tralto; Mr. E. E. Giles, Tenor; Mr. 
Ernest Gamble, Basso; Mr. I. V. 
Flagler, Organist; Mr. H. B. Vin- 
cent, Pianist ; Choir. 
Saturday, June 30. 
A. M. 11:00—Lecture: IV. 


“Moliére and the 





THE SCHEDULE OF DAILY LECTURES, CONCERTS, ETC, 
(Subject to Change.) 


Doctors.” Mrs, Charlotte R. Con- 
over. 
P.M. 2:30—Address by Mrs. Maude Ballington 
Booth. 
- 8:00—Jllustrated Lecture: “ Paris and the 
Exposition.” Mrs. Charles H. 
Rhodes. 


Sunday, July 1. 


A.M. 9:00—Bidble Study: 
“ —11:00— Sermon: ‘‘ The Law of Concentra- 
tion in the Life of Christ.” Dr. 
Henry W. King. 
P.M. 3:00—Assembly Convocation. 
- 5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
“  —-7:30—Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, July 2. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: 
of Christianity. I. 
George C. Workman. 

“ 11:00—Lecture: V. “The ‘ Morale’ of the 
Comedies.” Mrs. Charlotte R. 
Conover. 

2:30—Lecture: “ George Washington as 
a Mere Person.” Prof. Moses Coit 
Tyler. 
- 5:00—Lecture: I. 
Element in Literature.” 
Elizabeth S. Kinkead. 
Illustraied Lecture: ‘* Recollec- 
tions of the last Wagner Festival at 
Bayreuth.” Mrs. Charles H. Rhodes, 


The Essentials 
“Faith.” Dr. 


P. M. 


‘The Humanitarian 
Miss 


« 8:00 


Tuesday, July 3. 


10:00—Devotional Hour: Il. 
Dr. G. C. Workman, 

“ t1:00—Lecture: “The Indian in Art and 
Literature.” Mr. Chas. H. Bartlett. 

2:30—Lecture: “Thomas Jefferson.” Prof, 
M. C. Tyler. 


A. M. “ Hope.” 


P. M. 























“ Romanticism in 
Miss Elizabeth S. 


II. 


P.M. 5:00—Lecture: 
Literature.” 

Kinkead. 
“ 8:00—Lecture-Recital : 
comb Riley.” Mr. P. M. Pearson. 


“James Whit- 


Wednesday, July 4. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: Il.- “ Life.” Dr. 
G. C. Workman. 
“ —11:00—Lecture: “ Jeffersonism and What 
it Stands for in American History.” 
Prof. M. C. Tyler. 

2:30—Concert: Miss Amy Murray, 
Soprano; Miss Edna Dice, Con- 
to; Mr. E. E. Giles, Tenor; Mr. 
Ernest Gamble, Basso; Mr. I. V. 
Flagler, Organist; Mr. H. B. Vin- 

cent, Pianist; Choir, 
” 5:00—Lecture: IIL. “The Two Phases of 
Literature: ‘Verbal Magic,’ Verse 
Truth.” Miss Elizabeth S. Kin- 


kead. 
sis 8:00—Jllustrated Lecture: “Tilustrated 
Adirondacks,” Mr. S. R. Stoddard. 
™ 9:15—Fireworks. 


Thursday, July 5. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: TV. “Joy.” Dr. 
G. C. Workman. 

“ t1100—Lecture: “The Religion of the 
Wilderness; or, The Red Man asa 
a Mr. Chas. H. Bart- 
ett. 

2:30—Lecture: “The Evolution of the 
Monroe Doctrine.” - Prof. M. C. 
Tyler. 
" 5:00—Lecture: ‘IV. 
The Historical Novel. 
of Contemporaneous Life.” 
Elizabeth Kinkead. 
- 8:00—Lecture-Recital: “Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar.” Mr. P. M. Pearson, 


P. M. 


P. M. 


“Current Fiction, 
The Novel 
Miss 


Friday, July 6. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: V. “Peace.” Dr. 
G. C. Workman. 

“ 11:00—Lecture; “Home Life of Primitive 
Americans.” Mr. Chas. H. Bart- 
lett. 

2:30—Lecture: “The Problem of our 

National Name.” Prof. M. C. Tyler. 

“  4:000—Lecture-Recital: ‘Rudyard Kip- 
ling.” Mr. P. M. Pearson. 

“ 5:00—Lecture: V. “Expression of the 
Day in Poetry. Miss Elizabeth 
Kinkead. 

- 8:00—Jilustrated Lecture: “ Egypt.” Mr. 
S. R. Stoddard. 


Saturday, July 7. 
OPENING OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


A. M. 10:000—Lecture: Dr. H. L. Willett. 
‘¢  11:00—Opening of the Summer Schools. 

P.M. 2:30—Concert: Choir; Miss Amy Murray, 
Soprano; Miss Edna Dice, Con- 
tralto; Mr. E. E. Giles, Tenor; Mr. 

Ernest Gamble, Basso; Mr. William 

H. Sherwood, Pianist; Mr. I. V. 

Flagler, Organist; Mr. H. B. Vin- 

cent, Accompanist. 
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P.M. 8:00—Reception to the Faculties and 
Students of the Summer Schools, 
Hotel Athenzeum. 


Sunday, July 8. 


A.M. 9:00—Bible Study: “The Reality and 
Significance of the Temptations of 
Christ.” Dr. Gross Alexander. 
“ — r1:00—Sermon : Dr. H. L. Willett. 
P.M. 3:00—Assembly Convocation. 
“  §300—C. L. SS. C. Vesper Service. 
“  -7:30—Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, July 9. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: Dr. H. L. Wil- 
lett. 

“ — 11000—Lecture : 
I. “Russia and Europe.” 
Alexander S. Chessin, 

2:30—Lecture: I. ‘‘Macheth, a Study in 
Soul Perdition.” Prof. Homer B. 


rag ue, 
2g quo Sta “A Glass of Milk.” Miss 
Anna Barrows. 
9g 5:00—Lecture: “From a Teacher’s Note- 
_ book.” Mrs, Emily M. Bishop. 
“ — 8:00—Readings: “Merchant of Venice.” 
Mr. S. H. Clark. 


Tuesday, July 10. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour; “ The Christian 
Life, as Friendship.” Dr. Henry 


**Russia and Russians.” 
Prof. 


P. M. 


W. King. 

“ rr00o—Lecture: II. “Social Russia.” Prof. 
A. S. Chessin. 

P.M. 2:30—Lecture: Il. “Julius Cesar, a Study 

in History.” Prof. H. B. Sprague. 

% 5:00—Lecture: ‘Democracy and Educa- 
tion.” Miss Jane Ad Ss. 

“ — 8:00—Jilustrated Lecture: ‘‘ Architecture 
in Spaiu.” Mr. A. T. Van Laer. 


‘Wednesday, July 11. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: “The Basis of 
the Divine Friendship.” Dr. Henry 
W. King. 
“  1:00o—Lecture: III. ‘Political Russia.” 
Prof, A. S. Chessin. 
P.M. 2:30—Grand Concert: Choir; Orchestra; 
Sybil Sammis, Soprano; Marie 
hite Longnian, Contralto; W.R. 
Squire, Tenor; Ernest Gamble, 
Basso; William H. Sherwood, Pian- 
ist; Sol Marcosson, Violinist. 
“ — 5:00—Lecture: “Democracy and Indus- 
try.” Miss Jane Addams. 
“  8:00—Prize Spelling Match. 


Thursday, July 12. 


A. M. 10:00o—Devotional Hour: “Deepening 
the Acquaintance with God.” Dr. 
Henry W. King. 
“ y1:00—Lecture: IV. “ Religious Russia.” 
Prof. A. S. Chessin. 


P.M. 2:30—Lecture: III. “ Merchant of Venice, 
a Study in Aesthetics.” Prof. H. 
B. Sprague, 
" 5:00—Lecture : “ Democracy and Domes- 
tic Service.” Miss Jane Addams. 


- 8:00—Readings : “ Ben Hur.” Mr. Monta- 
ville Flowers. 
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Friday, July 13. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: “The New 
Covenant with God.” Dr. Henry 
W. King. 
“ 1100—Lecture: V. “Colonization and 
Expansion.” Prof. A. S, Chessin. 
2:30—Lecture: “The Tempest, a Study 
in Character Allegory.” Prof. H. 
B. Sprague. 
_ 5:00—Lecture: “International Democ- 
racy.” Miss Jane Addams. 
“ — 8:00—Grand Concert : 


Saturday, July 14. 


WOMAN’S DAY. 


A. M. 10:00—Lecture: V. “Hamlet, a Study 
in Morbid Logic.” Prof. H. B. 
Sprague. 
“ 1100o—Public Meeting. Address by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 
P.M. 2:30—Addresses: Miss Susan B. Anthony 
and Rev. Anna H, Shaw. 
- 8:00—Readings: “A Christmas Carol.” 
Mr. Montaville Flowers. 


Sunday, July 15. 


A.M. 9:00—Bible Study: ‘‘ The So-called Ke- 
nosis, or Self-emptying of Christ.” 
Dr. Gross Alexander. 
“ —r1:00—Sermon: Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. 
P.M. 3:00—Assembly Convocation. 
ws 5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
“ 7:30—Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, July 16. 
A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: Dr. J. W. Chap- 


P. M. 


man, 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: ‘“ Representative Fiction 
Writers.” I. “Thackeray.” Prof. 
Bliss Perry. 
“ — 4:000—Lecture: “ The Religion of Child- 
hood.” Dr. J. R. Street. 


" 5:00—Lecture: I, “ Learning to Think.” 
Hon. N. C. Schaeffer. 

“  8:300—JIlustrated Lecture: “Velasquez 
and Murillo, Spain’s Greatest 
Painters.” Mr. A. T. Van Laer. 


Tuesday, July 17. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: Dr. J. W. Chap- 
man, 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: Il. “George Eliot.” Prof. 
Bliss Perry. 
“ — 5s3000—Lecture: II. “Thinking in Things 
and Symbols.” Hon. N.C. Schaeffer. 
bi 8:00—Jilustrated Lecture: “ Britain and 
Boer.” Mr. Frank R. Roberson. 


Wednesday, July 18. 
A. M. 10:00—Devotimal Hour: Dr. J. W. Chap- 


map 

P.M. 2:30—Grand Concert: Choir; Orchestra; 
Sybil Sammis, Soprano; Marie 
White Longman, Contralto; W.R. 
Squire, Tenor; Ernest Gamble, 
Basso; Mr. William H. Sherwood, 
Pianist; Mr. I. V. Flagler, Organ- 
ist; Mr. Sol Marcosson, Violinist; 
Mr. H. B. Vincent, Accompanist. 
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P.M. 4:00—Lecture: III. “Hawthorne.” Prof. 
Bliss Perry. 
= 5:00—Lecture: “Hostess and Guest.” 
Mrs. M. J. Lincoln. | 
“ — 8%~0—Lecture: “The Story of a Play.” 
Miss Marguerite Merington. 


Thursday, July 19. 


. 10:00—Devotional Hour: 
2:30—Lecture: IV. 
Bliss Perry. 
“ _ 400—Readings from Ghetto Stories, 
Mr. Abraham Cahan. 
bs 5:00—Lecture: Ill. ‘The Material for 
Thought.” Hon. N. C. Schaeffer. 
“ 8:00—Athletic Exhibition under the 
charge of the Chautauqua School of 
Physical Education. 


Friday, July 20. 


Dr. Chapman. 
“Stevenson.” Prof, 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: Dr.J. W. Chap- 
man, 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: V. “Kipling.” Prof. Bliss 
Perry. 
= 4:00—Lecture : ‘‘ Concerning the Conver- 
sational Voice.” Mrs. Emily M. 
Bishop. 
e 5:00—Lecture: IV. ‘The Instruments of 
Thought.” Hon. N. C. Schaeffer. 
ri 8:00—Lecture: “How Some of the 
Greatest Dramatists have Treated 
Love.” Miss Merington. 
Saturday, July 21. 
A. M. to:700—Lecture: “The Stimulus to 


Thought.” Hon. N. C. Schaeffer. 

" 4:00—Grand Concert: Choir; Orchestra; 
Sybil Sammis, Soprano; Marie 
White Longman, Contralto; W. R. 
Squire, Tenor; Ernest Gamble, 
Basso; I. V. Flagler, Organist; Sol 
Marcosson, Violinist; H. B. Vin- 
cent, Pianist. 

os 8:00—Roman Play. “Dido,” an Epic 
Tragedy. Under the direction of 
Dr. F. J. Miller, 


Sunday, July 22. 


9:00— Bible Study: ‘* Christ’s Doctrine of 
the Kingdom of God.” Dr. Gross 
Alexander, 

“  11:00— Sermon: “Social Incarnation.” 
Dr. Graham Taylor. 

. 3:00—Assembly Convocation. 

" 5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 

«“ —-9:30—Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, July 23. 


. 10:.00—Devotional Hour: “ Social Chivalry 
—Five Knight Errants.” I. “Re- 
ligion.” Dr. Graham Taylor. 

“ r1:00—Lecture: “The Spook Family, or 

Obscure Mental Phenomena.” I. 
“ Hallucinations.” Prof. G. A. Coe. 
2:30—Lecture: “Home Life in Dixie 
during the War.” Dr. S. A. Steele. 
- 4:00—“ Hermann Sudermann.” Dr. Otto 
Heller. 

“ 5:00—Lecture: I. “The Social Duties of 

the School.” Dr. John Dewey. 

“ — 8:00—Prize Pronunciation Match. 

















Tuesday, July 24. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour. Il. “‘Education.” 
Dr. Graham Taylor. 
“ 11:00—Lecture: II. “Hypnotism.” Prof. 
G. A. Coe. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: ‘Out of the Old Times 
into the New.” Dr. S. A. Steele. 
. 4:00—Lecture: “Edible and Poisonous 
Fungi.” Capt. Charles McIlvaine. 
> 5:00—Lecture: II. “ How Shall the School 
best Fulfill its Social Responsi- 
bility?” Dr. John Dewey. 
“ — 8:00—Jilustrated Lecture : “'The Prisoner 
of Zenda.” Mrs. Anna Deloney 
Martin. 


Wednesday, July 25. 


. 10:00—Devotional Hour ; Ill. “ Industry.” 
Dr. Graham Taylor. 
“  t100—Lecture: III. “ Mental Healing.” 
Prof. G. A. Coe. 
P.M. 2:30—Grand Concert: Choir; Orchestra; 
Sybil Sammis, Soprano; Marie 
White Longman, Contralto; W. R. 
Squire, Tenor; Ernest Gamble, 
Basso; William H. Sherwood, 
Pianist; I. V. Flagler, Organist; 
Sol Marcosson, Violinist; Harry B. 
Vincent, Accompanist. 
“ — s:00—Lecture: “Domestic Economy in 
the Schools.” Mrs. N. S. Kedzie. 
“ 8:00—Readings: Mrs. Harriet O. Dellen- 
baugh. 


Thursday, July 26. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour : IV. 
Dr. Graham Taylor. 
“  sri0o—Lecture: IV. “Witchcraft.” Prof. 


“ Politics.” 


. A. Coe, 

P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “The Puritan in England 
and America.” Dr.S. Parkes Cad- 
man, 

- si000—Lecture: III. “The Duty of the 
School to the Child.” Dr. John 


Dewey. 

« 8:00—Jilustrated Lecture: “Poems and 
Short Stories.” Mrs. Anna De- 
loney Martin. 


Friday, July 27. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour; V. “Social 
Unification.” Dr. Graham Taylor. 
“ 1100—Lecture: V. “Telepathy and 
Ghosts.” Prof. G. A. Coe. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “Lifein London.” Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman. 
“ — §:3000—Lecture : IV. ‘* Educational Organ- 
isms.” Dr. John Dewey. 
“ = 8:00— Readings: Mrs. H. O. Dellenbaugh. 
“ — gioo—C. L. S. C. Reception. Hotel 
Athanaeum, 


Saturday, July 28. 


A. M. 1000—Lecture: “The House Beautiful.” 
Mrs. Alice P. Norton. 

P.M. 8:00—Grand Concert: Choir; Orchestra; 
Sybil Sammis, Soprano; Marie 
White Longman, Contralto; W. R. 
Squire, Tenor; Ernest Gamble, 
Basso; I. V. Flagler, Organist; 


Sol Marcosson, Violinist; H. B. 
Vincent, Pianist. 
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Sunday, July 29. 


A.M. 9:00—Bible Study: ‘‘ The Bible as Liter- 
ature.” Dr. Lincoln Hulley. 
“ r1100—Sermon: Dean Charles D. Williams, 
P.M. 3:00—Assembly Convocation. 
* 5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
“ — -7:30—Sacred Song ice. 


Monday, July 30. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: “Living in Two 
Worlds.” Bishop John Vin- 
cent, 

“ 11:00—Lecture. “The Growth and De- 
velopment of the British Empire.” 
Mr. Alleyne Ireland. 


P.M. 2:30—Lecture: I. “ Psychology and Its 
Relation to Education.”* Pres. G. 

Stanley Hall. 
“ — 4:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. “Open- 


ing Address.” 
Vincent. 
“ — 5:00—Lecture : 
School Movement.” 
Duncan. 
“  800—Entertainment: An Evening of 
Magic. “ Albini.” 


Tuesday, July 31. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour; “ Crises in Life.” 
Bishop Vincent. 

“ rn00—Lecture: II. “ The Government of 
Tropical me eeesacecme re Mr. Al- 
leyne Ireland. 

P.M. 2:30—Lecture: II. “Psychic Develop- 
ment and Nutrition.” Pres. &. 
Stanley Hall. 

“ — 400—Lecture: “The English Mystery 
Plays.” Prof. H. C. Penn. 

“  5:00—Lecture; “Eugene Field.” 
Francis Wilson. 


Prof. George E. 


“The Home Sunday 
Dr. W. A. 


Mr. 


“  8:00—Readings: “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
. Mx. S. H. Clark. 


Wednesday, August 1. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour : 
pr ogy <2 Bishop Vincent. 
“  11:00—Lecture; III. ‘‘ The South African 
Situation.” Mr. Alleyne Ireland. 
P.M. 2:30—Grand Concert: Choir; Orchestra; 
Mrs. Charles H. Trigo, Soprano; 
Miss Bessie Bonsall, Contralto; 
Mr. J. Burt Rogers, Tenor; Mr. 
Herbert Tew, Basso; Mr. William 
H. Sherwood, Pianist; Mr. I. V. 
Flagler, Organist; Mr. Sol Mar- 
cosson, Violinist; Mr. H, B. Vin- 
cent, Accompanist. 2 
* 4:00—C, L. S. C. Round Table: “How to 
Study Psychology.” Pres. G. Stan- 


* Divine Com- 


ley Hall. 

“  — 5:300—Lecture: “America’s Hope.” Dr. 
' $. M. Cooper. 

“  8300—Entertainment: An Evening of 
Magic. “ Albini.” 


Thursday, August 2. 


C. L. S. C, RALLYING DAY. 


A.M. 9:30—Meeting of C. L. S. C. Delegates. 
e Restroom “Y. “ The Comnoarciad 

















































P. M. 








Aspect of Colonization.” Mr. Al- 
leyne Ireland. 

11:00—Rallying-Day Exercises. 

2:30—Lecture: Ill. “The Ideal School 
and Kindergarten.” President G. 
Stanley Hall, 

4:00—Lecture: Mr. Herbert Bates. 

5:00—Reception fo C. L. &. C. Delegates. 
St. Paul’s Grove. 

8:00—Readings : Mr. George Riddle. 


Friday, August 3. 


. 10:000—Devotional Hour: 


11:00—Lecture: V. ‘‘ The Labor Problem 
in the Tropics.” Mr. Alleyne Ire- 
land. 

2:30—Lecture; IV. “‘ The New Relation 
between Science and Religion.” 
President G. Stanley Hall. 

4:00—Lecture: “Just be Glad.” Mrs, 
Emily M. Bishop. 

:0o—Readings: Mr. George Riddle. 

) ety oe Concert: Choir; Orchestra; 
Mrs, Charles H. Trigo, Soprano; 
Miss Bessie Bonsall, Contralto; 
Mr. J. Burt Rogers, Tenor; 
Mr. Herbert Tew, Basso; Mr. Sol 
Marcosson, Violinist; Mr. I. V. 
Flagler, Organist; Mr. Henry B. 
Vincent, Pianist. 


Saturday, August 4. 
MISSIONARY INSTITUTE. 


10:00—Missionary Conference. 
11:00—Leciure: “The Iroquois Indian.” 
Mr. John W. Sanborn. 
4:00—Missionary Conference. 
8:00—Readings : Mr. George Riddle. 


Sunday, August 5, 


g:00o—Bible Study: ‘* Methods of Bible 
Study.” Dr. Lincoln Hulley. 
11:00—Sermon ; Bishop J. M. Thoburn. 
3:00—Assembly Convocation. 
5:00—C. L..S. C. Vesper Service. 
7:30—Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, August 6. 


9:00—Missionary Conference. 


10:00—Devotional Hour: Bishop Tho- 
burn. 

11:00—Lecture: President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler. 


“The Unconscious In- 


2:30—Lecture : 
Dr. J. M. 


fluence of the Dutch.” 
Buckley. 
4:00—Missionary Conference. 
4:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table: ‘‘The 
Influence of Greek Art in Modern 
Life.” Mr. A. T. Van Laer. 
5:00—Lecture: I. “The Essential Ele- 
ment of Child Training.” Inspec- 
tor James L. Hughes. 
8:00—Jilustrated Lecture: “From Hud- 
son to Thames.” Mr. Robarts Har- 
per. 
Tuesday, August 7. 


9:00— Missionary Conference. 
10:00—Devotional Hour: Bishop Tho- 
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A. M. 11:00—Lecture: Pres. Benj. I. Wheeler, 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “That Brilliant Fool, the 


A. M. 


P. M. 


a Self.” Dr. J. M. Buck- 
ey. 
pa ee Con ference. 


5:00—Lecture: II. ‘ Froebel’s Influence 
on Higher Education.” Inspector 
J. L. Hughes, 

8:00—“ Old First Night.” Anniversary 
of the opening of the original 
Assembly. Short Addresses, Chau- 
tauqua Songs, etc. 

9:30—J//umination and Fireworks. 


Wednesday, August 8. 


ome conan Hour: Bishop Tho- 
urn. 
11:00—Lecture: Pres. Benj. I. Wheeler. 
2:30—Grand Concert: Choir; Orchestra; 
Mrs. Charles H. Trigo, Soprano; 
Miss Bessie Bonsall, Contralto; Mr, 
- Burt Rogers, Tenor ; Mr. Herbert 
ew, Basso; Mr. Sol Marcosson, 
Violinist; Mr. I. V. Flagler, Or- 
ganist; Mr. H. B. Vincent, Accom- 
panist. 
4:00—C. L. S.C. Round Table: “Why 
we should Study the Greeks.” 
5:00—Lecture: III. ‘Charles Dickens, 
England’s Greatest Educator.” In- 
spector J. L. Hughes. 


“  8:00—Jilustrated Lecture: “Paris.” Mr. 
Robarts Harper. 
Thursday, August 9. 
DEACONESS’ CONVENTION. 
A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: Bishop Tiho- 


burn. 
11:00—Lecture: Pres. Benj. I. Wheeler. 


P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “Moody: his Peculiari- 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: 


P. M. 
“ 


ties and his Power.” Dr. J. M. 
Buckley. 

4:00—C, L. s C. Round Table: “Greek 
Influence in English Literature.” 
Mr. George M. Chase. 

5:00—Lecture: IV. “The New Nature 
Study.” Inspector J. L. Hughes. 

8:00—Addresses: Under the auspices of 
the Deaconess’ Convention, Bishop 
Charles H. Fowler presiding. 


Friday, August 10. 
Bishop Tho- 


burn. 
11:00—Lecture: Pres. Benj. I. Wheeler. 
2:30—Question Box: Dr.J. M. Buckley. 
4:00—Lecture: “Standards of Living.” 
Mrs, Ellen H. Richards. 
5:00—Lecture: V. “The Bad Boy.” In- 
spector J. L. Hughes. 
8:00—Jilustrated Lecture: ‘‘Round the 
World in a Man-o’-war.” Mr. Ro- 
barts Harper. 
9:00—Jnitiation of the Class of 1904. 


Saturday, August 11. 
GRANGE DAY. 


A.M. 1000—Leciure: ‘The Religious Train- 
ing of the Child.” 
Pease. 


Prof. G. W. 




















P.M. 8:00—Grand Concert: Choir; Orchestra; 
Mrs. Charles H. Trigo, Soprano; 
Miss Bessie Bonsall, Contralto; 
Mr. Herbert Tew, Basso; Mr. 
William H. Sherwood, Pianist; Mr. 
Sol Marcosson, Violinist; Mr. I. 
V. Flagler, Organist; Mr. H. B. 
Vincent, Accompanist. 


Sunday, August 12. 


A.M. 9g:00—#Sible Study: Dr. Lincoln Hulley. 
“ — t1:00— Sermon : Bishop J. H. Vincent. 
P.M. 3:00—Assembly Convocation. 
" 5:00—C. L.S. C. Vesper Service. 
rm 7:30—Sacred Song Service. 
. 9:00— Vigil of the Class of 1900. 


Monday, August 13. 


A.M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: I. 
preme Law of Service.” 
coln Hulley. 

“  11000—Lecture: “Education and Life.” 
I. “Education for the Art of Life.” 
Professor Edward Howard Griggs. 

2:30—Address: “ Savonarola.” President 

William H. Crawford. : 
“ — 4:00—C. L.S. C. Round Table: ** System- 
atic Reading.” Mr. Frank Chapin 
Bray. 
4 5:00—Lecture: I. ‘* The Medieval Epic 
of Charlemagne and of Arthur.” 
Prof. F. M. Warren. 
° 8:00—Grand Concert; Choir; Orchestra; 
Mrs. Charles H. Trigo, Soprano; 
Miss Bessie Bonsall, Contralto; 
Mr, J. Burt Rogers, Tenor; Mr. 
Herbert Tew Basso; Mr. Sol. Mar- 
cosson, Violinist; Mr. I. V. Flagler, 
" Organist; Mr. H. B. Vincent, 
Pianist. 


“The Su- 
Dr. Lin- 


Tuesday, August 14. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour: Il. “Self Con- 
uest.” Dy; Lincoln Hulley. 
ecture: II, “Influence of Parent 

and Teacher in Moral Education.” 

Prof. E. H. Griggs. 

P.M. 2:30—Address: “The Anti- Saloon 

League.” Dr. J. QO. A. Henry. 
“ — 4:000—Lecture: TI. “ The Drama of Cor- 
neille, Moliére and Racine.” Prof. 
F. M. Warren. 
¢ 8:00—Feast of Lanterns and Promenade 
Concert. 


Wednesday, August 15. 
RECOGNITION DAY. 


A. M. 11:00—Recognition Day Exercises. 
P.M. 2:00—Conferring of C. L. S.C. Diplomas. 
Class of Igo. 

“ —-3:300—Grand Concert: Mrs. Charles H. 
Trigo, Soprano; Miss Bessie Bon- 
sall, Contralto; Mr. J. Burt 
Rogers, Tenor; Mr. Herbert Tew, 
Basso; Mr. William H. Sherwood, 
Pianist; Mr. Sol Marcosson, Violin- 
ist; Mr. I. V. Flagler, Organist; 
Mr. H. B. Vincent, Accompanist ; 
Choir; Orchestra, 

«  400—Lecture: Il. ‘ The Child and the 

Race.” Prof. E. H. Griggs. 


“ — It:00—. 
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P.M. 5:00—Lecture: “The Literary Influence 
of J. J. Rousseau.” Prof. F. M. 


Warren. 

sis 8:00—Picture Play: ‘Miss America.” 
Mr. Alex. Black. 

“ — g:0o— Reception to C. L. S. C. Class of 
1900 by the Society of the Hall in 
the Grove. 


Thursday, August 16. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour; Wl. “The In- 
tensity of Jesus.” Dr. Lincoln 
Hulley. 
“  100—Lecture: IV. “The Training of 
American Citizenship.” Prof. E. 
H. Griggs. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “Rascals and Saints.” 
Dr. A. E. Winship. 
« 4:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table: “The 
French Revolution.” Prof. F. M. 
Warren. 
r- 5:00—Lecture: IV. ‘‘Romanticists and 
Realists.” Prof. F. M. Warren. 
“  8:00—Readings: An Interpretive Recital 
from Contemporaneous Literature, 
Mrs, Isabel G. Beecher. 


Friday, August 17. 
(SCHOOLS CLOSE.) 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour : IV. “Moral Sui- 
cide.” Dr. Lincoln Hulley. 
“ r1000—Lecture: V. “Literature and Lib- 
eral Culture.” Prof, E. H. Griggs. 
P.M. 2:00—Annual Exhibition of the Chau- 
be School of Physical Educa- 
ion. 


« 4:00—Lecture: V. ‘‘ The Literature of 
the Third Republic.” Prof, F. M. 


Warren. 
i 8:00—Picture Play; “The Girl and the 
Guardsman.” Mr. Alex. Black. 


Saturday, August 18. 


A. M. 10:00—Lecture : ‘‘ French Housekeeping.” 
Miss Maria Parloa. 
“ 11:00—Lecture: “ Accompanists.” Dr. A. 


E. Winship. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: (With experiments.) 
“Wireless Telegraphy.” Prof. A. 

E. Dolbear. 
“ 8:000—Readings: Pen Pictures from 
American Fiction. Mrs. Isabel G. 


Beecher. 
“ 9:30—llluminated Fleet. 
Sunday, August 19. 


A. M. 11:00—Sermon ; (To,be announced.) 
P.M. 3:00—Assembly Convocation. 

“ — 5:700—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 

“ —-7:30—Sacred Song Service. 

“ — g:00— Vigil of the Class of rgor. 


Monday, August 20. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour. 
“  yr:00—Lecture: Dr. W. F. Crafts. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: (With experiments). 
“What we know about the Ether.” 
Prof, A. E. Dolbear. 
“ — 400—C. L.S. C. Round Table: “‘ How 
to Start a Town Library.” 
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P.M. 5:00—Lecture: I. “ Hotel de Rambouillet 
and the Précieuses.” Mr. Leon H. 
Vincent. 

P.M. 8:00—Grand Concert; Mrs, Charles H. 
Trigo, Soprano; Miss Bessie Bon- 
sall, Contralto; Mr. J. Burt Rogers, 
Tenor; Mr. Herbert Tew, Basso; 
Mr. William H. Sherwood, Pianist ; 
Mr. Sol. Marcosson, Violinist; Mr. 
I. V. Flagler, Organist; Mr. H. 
B. Vincent, Accompanist; Choir; 
Orchestra, 


Tuesday, August 21. 
FRIENDS CONVENTION. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour : 
“ 1100—Address : “What Quakerism Stands 

For.” Pres. W. W. Birdsall. 

5:00—Lecture: II. “The French Acad- 
emy and its Influences.” Mr. Leon 
H. Vincent. 

“  800—Readings: “The Rivals.” Mr.C. 

F. Underhill. 


P. M. 
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Wednesday, August 22. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour. 

“ 11:00—Lecture: Dr. W. F. Crafts. 

P.M. 2:30—Grand Concert: Mrs. Charles H. 
Trigo, Soprano; Miss Bessie Bon- 
sall, Contralto; Mr. J. Burt Rogers, 
Tenor; Mr. Herbert Tew, Basso; 
Mr. William H. Sherwood, Pianist; 
Mr. I. V. Flagler, Organist; Mr. 
Sol Marcosson, Violinist; Mr. H. 
B. Vincent, Accompanist; Choir; 
Orchestra. 

° 4:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 

e 5:000—Lecture: III. ‘ Moliére.” 
Leon H. Vincent. 

“ — 8:00—Lecture: “The First Industrial 
School for Girls.” Miss Emily 
Huntington. 


Thursday, August 23. 


A. M. 10:00—Devotional Hour. 
P.M. 5:00—Lecture: IV. “Madame de Sé- 
vigné.” Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 
“  8:000—Readings: “Rip Van Winkle.” 
Mr. C. F. Underhill, 


Mr. 


THE CLASSIFIED PROGRAM. 


Sermons. 


July 1. Dr. Henry W. King. 

july 8. Dr. H. L. Willett. 

July 15. Dr. /. W. Chapman, 

July 22. Dr. Graham Taylor. 

July 29. Dean Charles D. Williams. 
August 5. Bishop J. M. Thoburn. 
August 12. Bishop John H. Vincent. 


LECTURES, 
Historical. 


Interesting Points in American History since 
1789. Prof. Moses Coit Tyler. July 2-6. 
1. George Washington as a Mere Person. 2. 
Thomas Jefferson. 3. Jeffersonism and What 
It Stands For in American History. 4. The 
Evolution of the Monroe Doctrine. 5. The 
Problem of Our National Name. 


Russia, Political, Educational and Social. 
Alexander S. Chessin. July 9-13. 
1. Russia and Europe. 2. Social Russia. 3. 
Political Russia. 4. Religious Russia. 5. Col. 
onization and Expansion. 


Prof. 


Colonial Government and Commerce. Jr. 
Alleyne Ireland. July 30-August 3. 
1. The Growth and Deyelopment of the British 
Empire. 2. The Government of Tropical 
Dependencies. 3. The South African Situa- 
tion. 4. The Commercial Aspect of Coloniza- 
tion. 5. The Labor Problem in the Tropics. 
Five Lectures on Ancient and Modern Greece. 
ent Benjamin Ide Wheeler. August 
10, 
Literature. 


Representative Fiction Writers. Prof. Bliss 
Perry. July 16-20. 

1. Thackeray. 2. George Eliot. 3. Hawthorne. 

4- Stevenson. 5. Kipling. 


Moliére and His Times. Mrs. Charlotte R. 
Conover. June 27-30, July 2. 
1. Moliére and His World. 2. Moliére and His 
Pedants. 3. The Three Great Comedies. 4. 
Moliére and the Doctors. 5. The “Morale” 
of the Comedies. 


Literature Practically Considered. Miss Eliza- 
beth Kinkead, July 2-6. 

1. The Humanitarian Element in Literature. 
2. Romanticism in Literature. 3. The Two 
Phases of Literature: ‘‘ Verbal Magic,” Verse 
Truth. 4. Current Fiction: The Historical 
Novel, The Novel of Contemporaneous Life. 
5. Expression of the Day in Poetry. 


Popular Studies in Shakespeare. Prof. Homer 
B. Sprague. July 9, 10, 12, 13, 14. 
1. Macbeth: a Study in Soul Perdition. 2. 
Julius Cesar: a Study in History. 3. Mer- 
chant of Venice: a Study in Aesthetics. 4. 
The Tempest: a Study in Character Allegory. 
5. Hamlet; a Study in Morbid Logic. 


Studies in French Literature. Prof F. MM. 
Warren. August 13-17. 
1. The Medizval Epic of Charlemagne and of 
Arthur. 2. The Drama of Corneille, Moliére 
and Racine. 3. The Literary Influence of J. J. 
Rousseau. 4. Romanticists and Realists. 5. 
The Literature of the Third Republic. 
Seventeenth Century Literature. Mr. Leon H. 
Vincent. August 20-23. 
1. Hotel de Rambouillet and the Précieuses 
2. The French Academy and Its Influences. 
3. Moliére. 4. Madame de Sévigné. 


Browning. Mr. Herbert Bates. August 2. 

The English Mystery Plays. Mr. H.C. Penn. 
July 31. 

Eugene Field. Mr. Francis Wilson. July 31. 


How Some of the Greatest Dramatists Have 
Treated Love. Miss Marguerite Merington. 
July 20, 














Sociological. 


Democracy and Social Ethics. Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, July 10-13. 
1. Democracy and Education. 2. Democracy 
and Industry. 3. Democracy and Domestic 
Service. 4. International Democracy. 
Indian Literature, Religion and Social Life. Mr. 
Charles H. Bartlett. July 3, 5, 6. 
1. The Indian in Art and Literature. 2. The 
Religion of the Wilderness, or The Red Man 
as a Worshiper. 3. Home Life of Primitive 
Americans. 
A Glass of Milk. .Miss Anna Barrows. July 9. 
Hostess and Guest. Mrs. M./. Lincoln. July 18. 
Woman’s Suffrage Addresses. Miss Susan B&B. 
Anthony and others. July 14. 
The House Beautiful. Mrs. Alice P. Norton. 
July 28. 
The Iroquois Indian. 
August 4. 
Life in London. Dr. .S. Parkes Cadman. July 27. 
America’s Hope. Dr. S. M. Cooper. August 1. 
General Deaconess’ Meeting, Bishop C. A. 
Fowler presiding. August 9. 
Standards of Living. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
August Io, 
The Anti-Saloon League. 
August 14. 
French Housekeeping. 
* August 18. 
The Volunteer Movement. 
Booth. 
Two Lectures on Social Reform. Dr. W F. 


Mr. John W. Sanborn. 


Dr. J. OQ. A. Henry. 
Miss Maria FParloa. 


Mrs. Ballington 


Crafts. August 20-22. 
The First Industrial School for Girls. J/iss 
Emily Huntington, August 22. 
Pedagogical. 
School and Society. Dr. John Dewey. July 23, 
24. 26, 27. 


1. The Social Duties of the School. 2. How 
shall the School best fulfill its Social Responsi- 

‘ bility? 3. The Duty of the School to the 
Child. 4. Educational Organism. 


Methods of Teaching. Hon. N. C. Schaeffer. 
July 16, 17, 19, 20, 21. 
1. Learning to Think. 2. Thinkingin Things 
and Symbols. 3. The Material for Thought. 
4. The Instruments of Thought. 5. The 
Stimulus to Thought. 
Educational Problems. President G. Staniey 
Hall, Juiy 30, 31, August 2, 3. 
1. Psychology and its Relation to Education. 
2. Psychic Development and Nutrition. 3. 
The Ideal School and Kindergarten. 4. The 
New Relation hetween Science and Religion. 
The Study of Children and Their Education. 
Inspector James L. Hughes. August 6-10. 
1. The Essential Element of Child Training. 
2. Froebel’s Influence on Higher Education, 
3. Charles Dickens, England’s Greatest Edu- 
cator. 4. The New Nature Study. 5. The 
Bad Boy. 
Education and Life. Prof &. H. Griggs. 
August 13-17. 


1. Education for the Art of Life. 2. Influence 


of Parent and Teacher in Moral Education. 
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3. The Child and the Race. 4. The Training 
of American Citizenship. 5. Literature an 
Liberal Culture. 

From a Teacher’s Notebook. Mrs. Emily M. 

Bishop. July 9. 
Domestic Economy in the Schools. 
Kedzie. July 25. 


Mrs. N.S. 


Religious and Biblical. 


The Essentials of Christianity. Dr. George C 
Workman. July 2-6. 
1. Faith. 2. Hope. 
Peace. 
Conditions of Deepening Acquaintance with 
God. Dr. Henry W. King. July 10-13. 
1. The Christian Life as Friendship. 2. The 
Basis of the Divine omy 3. Deepening 
the Acquaintance with God. 4. The New 
Covenant with God. 
Five Devotional Hours. 
July 16-20. 
The New Social Chivalry. Dr. Graham Taylor. 
July 23-27. 
Five Knight Errants. 1. Religion. 2, Edu- 
cation. 3. Industry. 4. Politics. 5. Social 
Unification. 
The Religious Life. 
July 30-August 2. 
1. Living in Two Worlds. 2. Crises in Life. 
3. Divine Companionship. 4. The Infirmities 
that Hinder. 
Five Devotional Hours on Missionary Subjects. 
Bishop J. M. Thoburn, August 6-10. 


Personal Religion. Dr. Zincoln Hulley. August 


13, 14, 16, 17. 
1. The Supreme Law of Service. 2. Self Con- 


3. Love. 4. Joy. §. 


Dr. J. W. Chapman. 


Bishop J. H.. Vincent. 


uest. 3. The Intensity of Jesus. 4. Moral 
uicide. 

Social Incarnation. Dr. Graham Taylor. July 
22. 


The Law. of Concentration in the Life of Christ. 
Dr. Henry W. King. July t. 
Bible Studies. Dr. Gross Alexander. July 8 
15, 22. 
1. The Reality and Significance of the Tempta- 
tions of Christ. 2. The So-called Kenosis or 
Self-emptying of Christ. 3. Christ’s Doctrine 
of the Kingdom of God. 
Bible Studies. Dr. Lincoln Hulley. July 29, 
August 5, 12. 
1. The Bible as Literature. 
Bible Study. 
The Religion of Childhood. Dr. J. R. Street. 
July 16. : 
The Home Sunday-School Movement. Dr. W. 
A, Duncan, July 30. 
The Religious Training of the Child. Prof. GC. 
W. Pease. August 11. 
What Quakerism Stands For. 
Birdsall, August 21. 


2,3. Methods of 


President W. W. 


Conventions and Conferences. 


Woman’s Day. July 14. 

Missionary Institute and Conferences, August 
4-7- 

Deaconess’ Convention. 

Grange Day. August II. 


August g, Io. 
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Recognition Day. August 15. 

Convention of the Society of Friends. August 
21-27. 


Cc. L. S. C. Councils and Class Reunions, 
Miscellaneous. 


Studiesin Mental Phenomena. /rof. G: A. Coe. 
July 23-27. 

The Spook Family, or Obscure Mental Phe- 
nomena. 1. Hallucinations. 2. Hypnotism. 
3. Mental Healing. 4. Witchcraft. 5. Telep- 
athy and Ghosts. 

Home Life in Dixie During the War: 
the Old Times into the New. r. 
Steele. July 23, 24. 

Concerning the Conversational Voice. 
Emily M. Bishop. July 20. 

That Brilliant Fool, The Subliminal Self. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley. August 7. 

Hermann Sudermann, Dr. Otto Heller. July 23. 

Edible and Poisonous Fungi. Capt. Charles 
McIlvaine. July 24. 

The Storyofa Play. Miss Marguerite Mering- 
ton. July 18. 

Moody: His Peculiarities and His Power. 

M. Buckley. August 9. 

Just beGlad. Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. August 3. 

Savonarola. President William H. Crawford. 
August 13. 

Question Box. Dr./. M. Buckley. August ro. 

Rascals and Saints: Accompanists. Dr. A. £. 
Winship. August 16, 18. 

Two Lectures with Experiments. Wireless Te- 
legraphy: What we know about the Ether. 
Prof. i £. Dolbear, August 18, 20. 

The Unconscious Influence of the Dutch. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley. August 6. 

The Puritan in England and America. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman. July 26. 


Readings. 


Readings. Miss Minee Alma Cady. June 27, 29. 

—— Mr. P. M. Pearson, July 
3) 5, 0 

Dramatic Readings. Mr..S. H. Clark. July 9, 31. 

Dramatic Readings. Mr. Montaville Flowers. 
July 12, 14. 

Readings. Mrs. H. O. Dellenbaugh. July 25, 27. 

Dramatic Readings. Mr. George Riddle. August 


Out of 
S. A. 


Mrs. 


Dr. j. 


2, 314 
Readings. Mrs. Isabel Garghill Beecher. August 
16, 18. 
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Dramatic Readings. Mr. C. F. Underhill, 


August 21, 23. 
Illustrated Lectures. 


Famous Castles, Chateaux aud Cathedrals of 
France: Paris and the Exposition: Recol- 
lections of the Last Wagner Festival at Bay- 
reuth. Mrs. Charles “Er. Rhodes. June 28, 
30, July 2. 

Illustrated Adirondacks: 

Stoddard, July 4,6. 

Architecture in Spain. 
July to, 

Britain and Boer. 
July 17. 

Velasquez and Murillo, Spain’ s Greatest Painters, 
r. A. T. Van Laer. july 16. 

Prisoner of Zenda: Poems and Short 
Stories. Miss Anna Deloney Martin. July 
24, 26. 

From Hudson to Thames : Paris: Round the 
World in a Man-o’-War. Mr.Robarts Harper. 
August 6, 8, 10, 

See Picture Plays by Mr. Alex. Black, under 
Entertainments. 


Egypt. Mr. S R. 


Mr. A. T. Van Laer. 


Mr. Frank R. Roberson, 


The 


Musical. 


Organ Recitals. Mr. J. V. Flagler. Frequently 
during the season. 

Concerts, June 27, 30, July 4, 7. 

Grand Concerts: Choir, Orchestra, and Soloists. 
July 11, 13, 18, 21, 25, August 1, 3, 8, 11, 13, 
15, 20. 

Grand Concert: Gaul’s “ Holy City.” August 13. 

Open Air Band Concerts: Rogers’ Band. Daily 
Except Sundays. July 11-August 22, 


Entertainments. 
N. B.—See also Readings. 
Prize Spelling Match, July 11. 
Athletic Exhibition. July 19. 
Roman Play. July 2r. 
Prize Pronunciation Match. July 23. 
Two Evenings of Magic. <Albini. 
August I. 
Promenade Concert. August 14. 
Picture Plays, Mr. Alex. Black. August 15, 17. 
Annual Athletic Exhibition. August 17. 
Illuminated Fleet and Fireworks. August 18, 
See also Evenings by Miss Martin, under Illus- 
trated Lectures. 


July x, 


CHAUTAUQUA CLUBS. 


THE Woman’s CLuB.—Mrs. B. T. ine gay 
Greeley, Col., president. (July 18-Aug. 23). 
daily session for the presentation of papers aa 
discussions on (1) Education, (2) The Home, 
(3) Philanthropy, (4) Sociology. The specific 
a for 1900 are as follows: 


Reunion—Welcome to new Chautauquans. 2, 
Cinte—Holee or Hindrances to Home and Chare 


A Symposium. 3. A N. lected Factor in Edvcation 
Tralaing of Children fo for Good Citizens ito Largsr 
Club 6. How to Keop Out tof the Bostor’s H 
1. Nature Stady in Country Schools. 8. 





rovement Work. 9, Social and Ostiege Settlements. 
1. uy in the bas oat - Gearietion Aasoes socciation s. il. a 
pCoun ools. ewspaper 
tin Bebo Li We 4, 14. Traveling Li- 
cont © out by Women’ , I ree 15. How to Study 
Fiction. o Fageenee of Philosophical Thought upon 
pny RF Novelis the Nineteenth Spee. > 
American Art. 18. ow to Know © Good © 
ne Lmenrtanee of Know of Food Chee The 
Responsibilities of omen, 





—= 














Lands. 6. Our Converts from Heathenism. 7. Women’s 
Work for Women in Heathen Lands. 8 Echoes from 


Missionary Fields. 
TEMPERANCE Topics: 1. The Power and Possibilities 
Philanthropy. 


of Young Women. 2. Twentieth Century \ 
8. The Actual and the Possible Value of the Sunday School 


Lessons. 4, The New European Temperance 


Movement. 5. Preventive Problems. 6. Our Duty to the 
Foreign Speaking People of this Country. 

THE OUTLOOK.—YOUNG WOMEN’s CLUB.— 
(July 5-Aug. 23.) This organization will hold 
its eighth annual series of sessions under the 
leadership of Miss Mary Merington, 181 Lenox 
Ave., New York. The plan will include the 
consideration of a wide range of topics interest- 
ing and important to young women. A young 
women’s glee club will be organized from the 
members of “The Outlook.” The club will also 
be a factor in the social life of Chautauqua, giv- 
ing afternoon teas, evening receptions, and 
conducting other functions, All young women 
who have passed the age of fifteen will be wel- 
comed as members. 


THE Grrts’ CLuB.—(July 7-Aug. 17.) This 
club for girls between six and sixteen years of 
age will be under the charge of Miss Helen A. 
Bainbridge, 34 Gramercy Park, New York 
City. The first meeting of the club will be held 
at the tent on Monday, July 9, I900. 

The organization will take place on the Satur- 
day preceding. The work of the club will 
include: 

1, Kitchen Garden. Housework, by means of games 
and songs, 

2. Cooking and practical work. Simple talks on the 
theory of uses and abuses of plain f 

3. Gymnastics. Every day according to age and phys- 
ical ability. 

4. Sewing. 

5. Bathing. Including the care of the children in the 
water. 

Talks will be given on subjects interesting and 
instructive to the girls, Basket-weaving, cane 
work and bent-iron work will also begiven. One 
entertainment a week. A sail on the lake. A 
gypsy tea, etc., etc., will be provided. The work 
is supposed to occupy two or more hours daily. 
The fee is $1.00 per week, or $5.00 for a season 
ticket in advance. 
































Boys’ CLuB.—(July 9-Aug. 18.) Under the 


associated management of Dr. William G. An- 
derson, Yale University Gymnasium, and Dr. 
James A. Babbitt, Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pa., to whom all special inquiries should 
be directed. 

A handsome new Boys’ Club building was 
erected in 1899, which with its well-furnished 
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gymnasium, reading room, manual-training 
— and natural-science d ent 
offers grand opportunity for the mental, moral 
and physical welfare of the Chautauqua boy. 
This building is open at all hours during the 
day and includes locker room and bathing quar- 
ters in its equipment. The customary camp 
will be established at Whiteside under the direc- 
tion of Camp Master McDonald, and abundant 
opportunity will be given for genuinecamp life, 
rowing, swimming, and fishing. 





























CHAUTAUQUA BOYS’ CLUB BUILDING. 


Regular club work occupies two or three hours daily 
for six weeks, Established in the handsome new head- 
qari, ever effort will be made to make 1900 a banner 
year in the history of the Club, and especial importance 
will be placed upon manual training, natural-science 
musuem collection, and body building gymnastic drill. 
All Chautauqua boys between the ages of eight and six- 
teen are eligible to membership and from a special ad- 
vanced section mage from fourteen to eighteen) a second 
Chautauqua base-ball team will be formed and games 
arranged with neighboring teams, Athletic supplies, 
camp articles, b costumes, etc.,can be purchased at 
Chautauqua and all special inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. James A. Babbitt, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 


Boys’ AND GIRLS’ CLass.—(July 9-Aug. 17.) 
At 8:15 every morning the boys and girls troop 
to the Children’s Temple to engage in Bible 
studies, which are made so interesting as not to 
seem like tasks. Stories will be a prominent 
feature of the exercises. Sessions thirty. min- 
utes long. The class will be under the charge 
of Dr. J. R. Street and Prof. George W. Pease, of 
the Bible Normal College, Springfield, Mass, 


THE MINISTERIAL CLuB.—The Ministerial 
Club, which in some form has always been a 
part of Chautauqua work, will meet three times 
each week for the discussion of important ques- 
tions. 

KINDERGARTEN.—(July 7-Aug. 17.) |The Kin- 
dergarten will be open every school morning 
from nine until twelve o’clock. The children 
will be in charge of trained kindergartners under 
the direction of Mrs. Mary Boomer Page of the 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute. The program 
of the Kindergarten will be an organic relation- 
ship of the children’s experiences, during their 
summer at Chautauqua. 

Children may be entered in the order of ap- 
plication and under the following conditions: 
les No child will be admitted who expects to be present 


two weeks. 
} hildren from three to seven years of age will be 
a 


tted. 
8 Any child absent for two consecutive days without 
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excuse will be dropped, and the place filled from the list 
of waiting applicants. 

4. A fee of $1.00 per week (or $5.00 for the season) will 
be charged for each child. 

5. The number of places is necessarily limited and the 
department cannot undertake to receive children in ex- 
cess of such limit. Early ap tion should therefore be 
made to the regi Miss M. L. Butler, 654 Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


Boys’ AND GIRLS’ CHOrIR.—(July 9-Aug. 17.) 
For children between the ages of seven and 





























THE BOYS’ CLUB CAMP. 


twelve, under the charge of Miss Harriet E. 
Brown, 530 East 47th Street, Chicago. This 
choir will be free to members of the Boys’ and 
Junior Outlook Clubs. Others will be required 
to pay a small fee. 


Junior Musical LITERARY CLuB.—(July 9- 
Aug. 17.) Mrs. E. T. Tobey, Memphis, Tenn. 
Weekly meetings for musical games, stories of 
composers, simple talks about music, piano 
numbers by members, prizes, etc. Fee, $1.50 
for the season; three weeks, $1.00. 
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The association was formed at Chautauqua in 1898 and 
contains representatives from almost every state in the 
Union. Its daily sessions have afforded delightful social 
contact and have been valuable from a professional 
standpoint. an for this year age ee ae a con- 
tinuance of the informal discussions, following brief 
angen addresses by appointed speakers. All superin- 

dents and principals are u to attend 
count upon a hearty welcome from congenial fellow- 
workers. They are cordially invited to join the Council 
and take part in the discussions. The session will begin 
about the middle of July. The first meeting, to which all 
Chautauqua will be invited, will open with addresses by 
the presidentand some prominent speaker. There will be 
weekly papers on educational topics cue the session, 
quest. on box meetings, and receptions of the Council in 
the iirst and third week. Syllabi on the more interesting 
be prepared by members of the 
program for 1900 
8. H. Albro, formerly of the Normal School, 
Pa.; Prof. Sherman Williams, Institute In- 
structor of New York ; Supt. Marsh, of North Tonawanda, 
N, Y.; Prin. Armstrong, Pimebury, Pa.; Supt. Peak, 
Princeton, Ind., and Prin. McLean, New Haven, Conn. 


CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG PEOPLE’S-SOCIETY OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. During the coming 
season the usual prayer meetings of this society 
will be held on Thursdays at 7 o’clock P. M.; 
weekly conferences on Mondays at7 P.M. All 
young people interested in this work, as well as 
all members of societies elsewhere, are cordially 
invited to affiliate themselves with this society 
during their stay at Chautauqua. All members 
are requested to register at the headquarters of 
the society as soon as convenient after their 
arrival. 


uestions d will 


CHAUTAUQUA EpwortTH LEAGUE.—The Ep- 
worth League has an enthusiastic society at 
Chautaugna with a fully-organized cabinet. 
Conferences are held every Monday evening and. 
prayer meetings every Thursday evening in 
the Methodist Episcopal House. The League 
and Christian Endeavor Society work in hearty 
codperation in both the social and religious 
life of Chautauqua. 


THE C. L. S. C. Councit, meets daily, except 
Saturday, in the Council Hall, above the C. L. 








GERMAN CLUB.—(July 9-Aug. 17.) 
In charge of Dr. Otto Heller, of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. For 
conversation, songs, and recitation in 
the German language. Open to mem- 
bers of the German classes and to all 
who speak German. 


FRENCH CIRCLE.—(July 9-Aug. 17). 
Prof, Henri Marion, U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, Md., president. Mem- 
bers of the French classes and others 
who speak French meet for conversa- 
tion and social intercourse. Free to 
members of the French classes. Others 




















will be admitted on the payment of a 





membership fee of $2 for the season. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA NATIONAL COUN- 
Cll, OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS. 
President, Prin. T. B. Lovell, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Vice-Presidents, Supt. E. E. Miller, Brad- 
ford, Pa; Prin. D. C. Meck, Mansfield, O.; I. M. 
Travell, Plainfield, N.J.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Prin. E. J. Cobb, Buffalo, N. Y.; Haecutive Com- 
mittee, Prin. W. H. Scott, Syracuse, N. Y.; Prin. 
W. W. Fell, Pittsburg, Pa; Prin. Miss J. A. Wil- 
mot, Cleveland, O.; Supt. M. F. Ramsey, Madi- 
son, Ga.; Supt. C. N. Peak, Princeton, In 


A KINDERGARTEN STRAW RIDE. 


S. C. Office, beginning Tuesday, July 31. The 
Council is a conference of C.L. S. C. mem- 
bers where delegates from the circles make 
their reports, informal discussions are held on 
subjects connected with the work and a general 
interchange of ideas is given with entire free- 
dom. It is the central working body of the C. 
L. S.C. through which committees are formed 
and arrangements effected for the various social 
activities of the circle. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION. 


JOHN H. VINCENT, CHancELLoR 





GEORGE E. VINCENT, Princrrau 


EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Pror. HERBERT B. ADAMS, Jonns Horgrins Untv. 
Miss JANE ADDAMS, Hutu Hovsz, Curcago. 
Pres, G. STANLEY HALL, Cuarx University. 


Pres. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, Oszeuin CoLLEecs. 
Pres. B. P. RAYMOND, WesieyAn UNIVERSITY. 
Pror. MOSES COIT TYLER, Corneui. UNIversiry. 


DIVISION OF SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTORS FOR 1900. 


Prof. GROSS ALEXAND New Testament, 
Venioetiie University. 
Mr. H. 8. ANDERSON Gymnastics, 
Cleveland, O. 
Dr. W. G4. ANDERSON Gymnastics, 


Yale University Gymnasium. 


Dr. WM. 8S. BAINBRIDGE, Physiology, 
New York. 
Miss ANNA BARROWS, Cookery, 
Boston, Mass. 
Mr. HERBERT BATES, English Literature, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prof. L. H. BATCHELDER Chemistry, 
Hamline University. 
Mrs. EMILY M. soa * Delsarte, 
New York. 
Mr. JAKOB BOLIN Swedish Gymnastics, 


New Haven, Conn. 
Prin. F. D. BOYNTON School Administration, 


Ithaca High School. 
Mr. W. D. BRIDGE, Stenogra: ‘ 
Orange, N.J. par 
Miss HARRIET E, BROW Music, 
Gertrude Foes, Chicago. 
Miss K. B. CAMP, edagogy, 


University Elementary School, Chicago. 


Mr. GEORGE M. CHASE Greek, 
Yale University. 
Prof, 8. H. CLARK. Elocution, 
The ‘University of Chicago. 
Mr. FERDINAND DEWEY Piano, 
Temple College, Philadelphia. 
Prof. JOHN DEWEY, Pedagogy, 
The University of Chicago. 
Miss GRACE FAIRBANK Kindergarten, 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute. 
Miss MARY D. FAIRBANK, Botany, 
Piatt’s School, Utica, N. Y. 
Mr. I. V. FLAGLER, 
Auburn, N. Y. sees 
Mr. GEO. MARTEL GALARNEAU, Entomology, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Wood Carving, 


Miss LAURA A. FRY, 
Purdue — 
Mr. son" GIFFORD D.O 


Forestry, 
State College of , Ithaca, N. Y. 


Miss mvaia HOCHBAUM, German, 
High School, Aurora, Ii. 
Miss ALTHEA HARMER, Pedagogy, 
University Elementary School, Chicago. 
Prof. OTTO HELLER, German, 
Vosieston University. 
Prof, WILLIAM HOOVE Mathematics, 
Ohio Baiversity. 
Inspector JAMES L. HUGHES Pedagogy, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Prof. LINCOLN HULLEY. Old Testament, 
Bucknell University. 
r. JESSE L. HURLBUT, Religious Pedagogy, 
New York. 
Mr. L. 8. LEASO’ Harmony, 


‘Teuple College, Philadelphia. 


Mr. SOL. MARCOSSON Violin, 
Cleveland, oO. 

Prof. HENRI MARIO French, 
United States Noval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
Madame H. MARION, French, 
Annapolis, Md, 

Prof. F. J. MILLER Latin, 

The University of Chicago, 
Miss LOUISA MILLER, Geography, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Prof. J. H. MONTGOMERY, Physics, 
ateaheny College. 
Dr. ELIZA M. MOSHE Hygiene, 
Sainority of Michigan. 
Mrs. ALICE PELOUBET NORTON, Domestic Science, 
Boston, Mass. ‘ 
Prof. H. L. OSBORN, Biology, 
Hamline University. 
Miss M. J. OSGOOD, Nature Study, 
Michigan State Normal College. 
Mrs. MARY B. PAGE Kindergarten, 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute, . 
Dr. H. R. PALMER, Music, 
New York. 
Prof. GEORGE W. PEASE, ious Pedagogy, 
Bible Normal College, Springtel , Mass. 
Prof. H. C. PENN, lish, 
Files The University of Missouri. ~a 
Mr. H. R. POORE, Painting, 
New York. 
Miss JOSEPHINE RICE, Blackboard Sketching, 
Jackson, Mich. 
Mr. JOSEPH T. ROBEET, Parliamentary Law, 
E c 
Miss LAURA L. RUNYON History, 
University Elementary School, Chicago. 
Miss MATHILDE SCHLEGEL, Ornithology, 
East ape N. Y. 
Miss ANNA A. SCHRYVE Botany, 
Michigan State "Normal College. 
Dr. JAY W. SEAVER, Anatomy, 
Yale University Gymnasium. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano, 
Sherwood Piano School, Chicago. 
Prof. HOMER B. SPRAGUE, English Litérature, 
New York. 
Prof. J. ag ee STREET, ous Pedagogy, 
Bible Normal College, Sprin ae ae 
Mrs, E. T. TOBEY, Piano, 
Memphis, Tenn. : 
Mr. A. T. VAN LAER, Art History, 
New York. 
Mrs. L. VANCE-PHILLIPS, China Decoration, 
New York. 
Mr. C. R. WELLS, Business, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mr. J. HARRY bean Voice, 
New York. 
Miss J. H. WoERtLrAr TH, Pedagogy, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. ; 
Old Testament, 


Prof. GEORGE C. WORKMAN 
Toronto, Ont, 
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SUMMARY OF COURSES. 


The following is merely a list of courses offered in the fourteen different Chautauqua schools 
during the summer of 1900. A complete catalogue which gives a description of each course will 
be mailed on application to the General Offices of the Chautauqua Assembly, Cleveland, Ohio. 


] SCHOOL OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
ProFs. H. B. SPRAGUE, H. C. PENN AND MR. HERBERT BATES. 


1. Shakespeare. Five hours a week, (July 


7-27). Dr. Sprague. 

2. Milton’s Poems. Five hours a week (July 
7-27). Dr. Sprague. 

3. From the omnes to Victoria, Five hours 


a week (July 30-Aug. 17). Mr. Bates. 

4. Browning. Five hours a week (July 30- 
Aug.17). Mr. Bates. 

5. College Entrance English. Five hours a 
week, (July 7-27). Mr. Bates. - 


6. Composition and Rhetoric. Five hours a 
week, (July 7-27). Mr. Bates. 

7. Grammar and Composition. Five hours a 
week. (July 7-27). Prof. Penn. 

8. Rhetoric and English Composition, Five 
hours a week. (July 7-Aug. 17). Prof. 
Penn. 

9. Advanced Course in Composition, Five 
hours a week (July 7-Aug. 17). Mr. Bates. 


Il. SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Prors. HENRI MARION AND OTTO HELLER, MADAME H. Marion, MIss ELFRIEDA HOCHBAUM 
AND MADEMOISELLE JEANNE MARION. 


1. Beginning German, Fifteen hours a week 
(July 7-Aug. 17). Prof. Heller and Miss Hoch- 
baum. 

2. Intermediate German. Second year. Fif- 


teen hours a week (July 7-Aug. 17). Prof. 
Heller and Miss Hochbaum. 

3. Advanced German. Third year. Ten 
hours a week (July 7-Aug. 17). Prof. Heller 


and Miss Hochbaum. 

4. Children’s Class in German. Five hours 
a week (July 7-Aug. 17). Miss Hochbaum. 

5. Lectures in German. A course of five 
lectures on Goethe’s “ Faust.” 

6. Scientific German. Prof. Heller. 

7. Beginning German. Fifteen hours a week 
Uuly go Aug. 17 17). 

eginning French. First year. Ten hours 

a (July 7-Aug. 17). Prof. Marion and 
Mme. Marion. 

9. Intermediate French. Second year. Five 
hours a week (July 7-Aug. 17). Mme. Marion. 

10. College Preparatory Course in French. 
Five hours a week. (July 7-28 and July 30- 
Aug. 17). Prof. Marion. 

11. Advanced French. Third year. Five 
hours a week (July 7-Aug. 17.) Prof. Marion. 

12. Travel Course in French. Five hours a 


week (July 7-28 and July 30-Aug. 17). Mme, 
Marion. 
13. A Practical Course in Elemeniary Span- 


ish. Five hours a week (July 7-28 more 4 July 30- 
Aug. 17). Prof. Marion. 


14. Children’s Classin French. Five hours a 
week, 


(July 7-Aug. 17). Mlle, Marion, 


form. The Impression Studies 





ADDITIONAL COURSES, 


Notices of the following courses, received too 
late for insertion in the Catalogue of the Sum- 
mer Schools, are printed here in full. 


SCHOOL III. 


Five lectures in French. Mme. Marion. 


For French scholars and students. The following are 
the subjects: 






de 1900. 









1. de |’Exposition. 
+> beepers 
ey section 


ttractions 
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SCHOOL XIII. 


Letter Writing (July 9-August 13). Miss Frances 


Bennett Callaway. 
Miss Calloway is the Bee nme’ of “Charm and 
in Lotter Pats ny Mi 3 ~ Seodios for Letters,” 
specialist e of work, These lessons are 
tical ee not only forgiving the latest and most 


forms of ess and social letters, but for 
character as revealed in let 










tters— mott e 





also form 

feature of these lessons, hel ine the student to a 

his own individuaiity and cultiva such le' ting 

faculties as sympath and is inte ee pnt tag Terms: 

Ten class lessons, 8. te lessons one a 

Half hour, $1. 00. Address aa ease Bennett sllaway, 
Correspondence School of Letter-Writing, Cantilo, N. ¥. 
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CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 


Pror. F. J. MI,LER AND Mr. GEORGE M. CHASE. 


1. Beginning Latin. Ten hours a week 
(July 7-Aug. 17.) 
2. Teachers’ T Advoneed Training Courses. 
Five hours a week. Prof. Miller. 
(a) Studies in Cesar (July 7-28). 
(b) Studies in Virgil (July 30-Aug. 17). 


4 Latin Teachers’ Conferences. Prof. Miller, 
4- Beginning Greek. Ten hours a week 
(July 7-Aug. 17). Mr. Chase. 


5. Anabasis. Five hours a week (July 7- 
Aug. 17). Mr. Chase. 


IV. SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


PrRoFs. WILLIAM HOOVER, J. H. MONTGOMERY, L. H. BATCHELDER, DR. JOHN GIFFORD, AND 
Misses ANNA A, SCHRYVER AND Mary D. FAIRBANK. 


1. Algebra. Five hours a week (July 7-Aug. 
17). Prof. Hoover. 

2. Algebra. Five hours a week (July 7- 
Aug. 17). Prof. Hoover. 


3. Plane Geometry. Five hours a week, 
mainly for beginners (July 7-Aug. 17). Prof. 
Hoover. 

4. Trigonometry. Five hours a week (July 
7-Aug. 17). Prof. Hoover. 

5. Preparatory Physics. Five hours a week 
(July 7-Aug. 17). Prof. Montgomery. 

6. Physical Laboratory Work. Ten hours a 
week (July 7-Aug. 17). Prof. Montgomery. 

7. Systematic Chemistry. Ten hours a week 
ely 7-Aug. 17). Prof. Batchelder. 

Teachers’ Course in General Chemistry. 
Ten hours a week (July 7-Aug. 17.) Prof. 
Batchelder. 


9. Qualitative Analysis. Ten hours a week 
(July 7-Aug. 17). Prof. Batchelder. 

10. Quantitative Analysis. (July 7-Aug. 17.) 
Prof. Batchelder. 

11. Geology. Five hours a week (July 30- 
Aug. 17). Miss Schryver and assistants. 

12. General Botany. 1. Five hours a week 
Ow 7-27). Miss Fairbank. 

General Botany. 2. Five hours a week 

(July 30-Aug.17). Misses Schryverand Fairbank. 

14. Forestry. Five hours a week (July 7-27). 
Dr. Gifford. 

15. Elementary Zoology. Ten hours a week 
(July 7-Aug. 17). Prof. Osborn. 
16. Elementary Biology. Ten hours a week 
(July 7-Aug. 17). Prof. Osborn. 

17. Advanced Course. Ten hours a week 
(July 7-Aug. 17). Prof. Osborn. 


V. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES. 
ProF. ARTHUR YAGER. 


1. Zhe American Colonies. Five hours a 


week (July 7-27). 
VI. 


2. The Nineteenth Century in Europe. Five 
hours a week (July 7-27). 


SCHOOL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY. 


PROF. JOHN DEWEY, MEssRS. JAMES L. HUGHES, HERBERT BATES, F. D. Boynton, G. M. GALAR- 


NEAU, 


S. H. CLarK, L. S. Leason, Misses J. H. WouirartH, A. A. SCHRYVER, 


LAURA L. Runyon, A. HARMER, K. B. Camp, HARRIET E. BROWN, LOUISE 
MILLER, MATHILDE SCHLEGEL, JOSEPHINE RICE, GRACE FAIRBANK, 
COLBURN, COREY AND Mrs. Mary BOOMER PAGE. 


1. Current Educational FProblems. 
hours a week (July 7-27). Prof. Dewey. 

2. Educational Psychology. Five hours a 
week (July 7-27). Prof. Dewey. 

3. The Development of Selfhood. Five hours 
a week (July 30-Aug. 17). Mr. Hughes. 

. School Management. Five hours a week 
(July 7-27 and July 30-Aug. 17). Miss Wohl- 
farth. , 

5. College Entrance English. Five hours a 
week (July 7-27). Mr. Bates. 

6. Composition and Rhetoric. 
week (July 7-27). Mr. Bates. 

7. Composition, Grammar and Mathematics 
in the Grades. Five hours a week (July 30- 
Aug. 17). Miss Wohlfarth. 

8. Colonial History of the United States. 
Five hours a week (July 30-Aug. 17). Miss 
Runyon. 

9. School Administration. Five hours a week 
(July 7-Aug. 7). Mr. Boynton. 

to, Typical Industrial Material as Utilized 
in Elementary School Work. Five hours a week 
(July 7-27). Miss Harmer. 


Five 


Five hours a 


toa. Elementary Experimental Science. Five 
hours a week (July 30-Aug. 17). 
II. 


9-27). 


Miss Camp. 
Nature Study, 1. Ten hours a week (July 
Miss Schryver, 


12. Nature Study, 2. Five hours a week 
ne 30-Aug. 17). Misses Schryver and Miller. 
Nature Study, Bird Life. Five hours a 
ian: (July 30-Aug. 17). Miss Schlegel. 
14. Nature Study, Insects. Five hours a 
week (July 30-Aug. 17). Mr. Galarneau. 
15. Geographical Nature Study. Five hours 
a week (July 30-Aug. 17). Miss Miller. 
16. Blackboard SSeelching. Five hours a 
week (July 9-27). Miss Rice. 
17. mary Methods. Five hours a week 
(July 7-27). Miss Wohlfarth. 


KINDERGARTEN COURSES. 


18. Kindergarten Methods. Seven and one- 
half hours a week (July 7-27). Mrs. Page, Misses 
Fairbank and Corey. 

19. Kindergarten Methods. Seven and one- 
half hours a week (July 30-Aug.17). Mrs. Page 
and Miss Fairbank. 

20. Kindergarten Preparatory Class. Fifteen 
hours a week, (July 7-27). Misses Fairbank, 
Colburn, and Mrs. Page. 

21. The Teaching of Reading. Five hours 
a week (Jul 7-27). Mr. Clark. 

22. Children’s Music. Five hours a ” wank 
(July 3. Public 5 Miss Brown. 

blic School Music. Five hours a week 
(July 7-Aug. 17). Mr, Leason, 








CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


NEW YORK STATE FREE SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
JULY 7-27. 

The New York State Summer Institute is open free to teachers of the state, including those 
from other states intending to teach in the state of New York during the year 1900-1901. Full 
information on application to Hon, Chas. R. Skinner, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Albany, N. Y., or The Chautauqua General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio. 

FREE NATURE STUDY COURSE. 

This course, supported by « grant of the New York State Legislature, is free to all residents of 

New York State. The class will be limited to residents who can give two hours a day to the work. 


VACATION SCHOOL. 
JULY 7-27. 

Three of the teachers of the University of Chicago Elementary School (under the direction 
of Prof. Jobn Dewey) have been secured for the summer, and will attempt to apply the principles 
of this well-known school to a vacation school, under the unusual advantages offered at Chau 
tauqua for out-of-door study. 


VII. SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 


IN COOPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


Prors. LINCOLN HULLEY, Gross ALEXANDER, GEORGE C. WORKMAN, G. W. PEASE, Drs. J. R. 
STREET, J. L. HURLBUT AND Miss Lucy G. Stock. 


1. Zhe Four Gospels. Five hours a week 8. Primary Method. Five hours a week 


(July 7-27). Prof. Alexander. : (July 7-27). Miss Stock. . 
2. Lhe Servant of Jehovah. Five hours a 9. Primary Method. Five hours a week 
week (July 7-27). Prof. Workman. (July 30-Aug. 17). Prof. Pease. 


3. Critical Study of Isaiah. Five hours a 10. Normal Class for Sunday School Teach- 


week (July 7-27). Prof. Workman. ; a q 
4. The Psalter. Five hours a week (July 30- te Five hours a week (Aug.1-17). Dr. Hurl 


Aug. 7). Prof. Hulley. ar 
“4 Religious Psychology. Five hoursa week _11. Sunday School Teachers’ Bible Class. 
(July 7-27). Dr. Street. Five hours a week (Aug.1-17). Dr. Hurlbut. 
6. General Method. Five hours a week (July 12. Boys’ and Girls’ Class. Five half-hour 
7-27). Dr. Street. sessions weekly (July 7-Aug. 17). Profs. Street 
7. General Method. Five hoursaweek (July and Pease. 
30-Aug. 17). Prof. Pease. 13. Primary Class and Sunday School. 


Vill. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Dr. H. R. PALMER, MR. WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, MR. J. HARRY WHEELER, MR. I. V. FLAGLER, 
Mr. Sor Marcosson, Mr. L. S. LEASON, MR. CHARLES E. ROGERS, MR. FERD- 
INAND DEwEy, Mrs. E. T. TopEyY AND Mrs. ANNA B. ROBERTSON. 


Harmony. Five hours a week (July 7-Aug. 17). Interpretation Class. (July 7-Aug. 17). Mr. 

(a) Primary. Mr. L Sherwo 
(b) Intermediate. } sate tahinns aM Ni — Classes. (July 12-26, Aug. 

: 2-16). Mrs, Tobey. 
(c) a coeeed = . ) and Instruction on Piano, Organ, Violin, Flute, 
riage cot eae Ree ape Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, etc. (July 7-Aug. 17). 
(d) Analytical Harmony, Dr. Palmer. For full information see Music School Circu- 
Voice Culture. (July 7-Aug. 17). Mr. Wheeler. lar. For schedule of tuition fees for the regular 
School of Music classes see page 32. 


IX. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
Wiessrs. A. T. VAN LAER, H. R. PooRE, Mrs. lL. VANCE-PHILLIPS, Mrs. SARAH WOOD- 
TAFFORD, MissES LAURA A. FRY AND LAURA B. OVERY. 


1. Drawing and Painting. (July 7-Aug. 7). Aug. 24). Mr. Van Laer. 

Mr. Poore. 5. ood Carving and Clay Modeling. (July 
2. Artin Public Schools. 7-Aug. 23). Miss Fry. 
3- Students’ Conferences. 6. Keramic Art, Figure and Miniature. Mrs. 


4 Lectures on Art History and Criticism. Vance-Phillips, Mrs. Wood-Tafford and Miss 
A two weeks’ course given three times (July 7- Qvery. 


X. SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 
Mr. S. H. CLARK AND Mrs. Emiy M. BIsHop. 


1. Philosophy and Practice of Vocal Expres- (c) Personal Responsiveness, 
sion. Mr. Clark. (d) Gesture Analyzed: Delsarte Criteria. 
2. Philosophy and Technique of Gesture. (e) Pantomimic Expression. 
Mrs. Bishop. 3. Literary and Dramatic Interpretation, 
(a) Physical Culture. Mr. Clark. 
(b) Natural Development of Gesture, 4. Mental Technique and Practice in Render- 


ing. Mr, Clark, (July 7-Aug. 17). 
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Drs. W. G. ANDERSON, J. W. SEAVER, ELIZA M. MosHER, W. S. BAINBRIDGE, MESSRS. JAKOB 
BOLIN AND H. S. ANDERSON AND Mrs. E. M. BisHop, Mrs. KInc-RoE 
AND TWELVE ASSISTANTS. 


1. Zhe Normal Course. (July 7-Aug. 17). 

2. The Advanced Course in Gymnastics. 

3. Men's Class in Gymnastics. 
daily, 11:15 to 12:15. 


7. Women’s Class. General exercises. 
8. Corrective Gymnastics. Remedial exer- 


Public School Gymnastics. 


One hour cises, 


For public 


Personal Contest Exercises. 


Americanized Delsarte Culture. Mrs. 


4. Boys’ Class. Three-quarters of an hour schoolteachers. 
daily. 10. Athletics. 

5. Children's Class. Wight exercise and _ 11. 

ames. 12. 

6. Girls’ Class. Ages twelve to fifteen. Bishop and Mrs. Roe. 


XIl. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Mrs. ALICE PELOUBET NORTON, MISSES ANNA BARROWS, EDNA Day, WELLMAN, Dr. W. S. BAIN- 
BRIDGE, PROFS. J. H. MONTGOMERY AND L. H. BATCHELDER. 


FIRST YEAR, 

1. General Chemisiry. Eight hours a week, 
lectures and laboratory (July 7-Aug. 17). Prof. 
Batchelder. 

2. Physics. Five hours a week (July 30- 
Aug. 17). Prof. Montgomery. 


3. Physiology. Three hours a week (July 7- 
Aug. 17. Dr. Banbridge. 


4. Botany of Food Plants. 
week (July 7-27). Miss Day. 

5. Domestic Science. Five hoursa week (July 
7-Aug.17). Mrs. Norton. 

6. Cookery. Five hours a week (July 7-Aug. 
17). Miss Barrows. 


Five hours a 


XIll. 


Parliamentary Law. (July 30-Aug. 11). 
Joseph T. Robert. 

Shorthand and Typewriting. 
23). Mr. William D. Bridge. 


SCHOOL OF 
Mr. 


(July 7-Aug. 


SECOND YEAR. 


7. Applied Chemistry. Five hours a week 
(July 7-Aug.17). Mrs. Norton and Miss Wellman. 
8.. Experimental Cookery. Five hours a 
week (July 7-Aug.17). Miss Barrows. 
9. Physiology. Two hours a week (July 7- 
Aug. 17). Dr. Bainbridge. 
10. Bacteriology. Five hours a week (July 7- 
27). Mrs. Norton and Miss Day. 
11 Home Economics. Five hours a week (July 
7-27). Mrs. Norton. 
12. Pedagogy. Five hours a week (July 30- 
Aug. 17). Mrs. Norton. 
13. Administration of Institutions. Five 
hours a week (July 30-Aug. 17). Miss Barrows. 


PRACTICAL ARTS. 


Business Training. (July 7-Aug. 17). Messrs. 
Charles R. Wells and William H. Covert. 

Mycology. The Science of Fungi. (July 25- 
Aug. 9). Capt. Charles McIlvaine, 


PRIVATE TUTORING. 


In addition to the above courses in the Summer Schools, those desiring it may obtain private 


instruction in the Langu 


ages, Mathematics, History, Literature, etc., under competent tutors. 


Special attention will be paid to those preparing for college entrance examinations. This depart- 


ment will be under the charge of Mr. 


orge M. Chase of Yale University, Mr. Percy H. Boynton, 


Amherst ’97, and Miss Flora E. Bierce, teacher in the Chicago Latin School. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR PARENTS. 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., JULY 16-28, 1900. 


GENERAL Stupy Topic: 
Relationships of the Child at Home, at School, 
Abroad. 


“To know himself, man must study not only himself, 
but everything to which he is related.”—Zrnest Seton 
Thompson, 


INSTRUCTORS AND LECTURERS. 
Dr. J. Richard Street, Bible Normal Coilege, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Prof. R. R. Rogers, Superintendent of Public 


ih 


Cy 


Schools, Jamestown, N.Y. 

Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, 97 Hancock St., 
Auburndale, Mass. 

Miss Etta Lansing Wentz, School of Physical 
Training, Albany, N. Y. 

Miss Kate Kimball, Caxton Building, Cleve- 


land, O. 
Miss Margaret Coote Brown, Secretary 
Miss Mary Louisa Butler, Chicago, Il. 


Mothers’ Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 








OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 
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CHAUTAUQUA EXPANSION. 
OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


The expansion of Chautauqua within twenty-five years is graphically indicated on the map above by dots 
representing assemblies in many parts of this country, for which the original Chautauqua has served as the 
model. Scores of these assemblies, held season after season, constitute important centers of educational 
influence. Such evidence of the growth of a movement for the education of the people cannot be duplicated. 
Typical assembly programs are made up of sermons, religious and ethical addresses, university extension 
addresses, popular lectures, dramatic readings and interpretations of plays, and stereopticon lectures and enter- 
tainments in great variety, arranged in such proportions as to give unity and positive educational value. 
Thus educational environment and open-air life combine for inspiration to multitudes who gather at the assemblies, 
while summer schools of the highest type have been established for serious students, and the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle reading courses take Chautauqua into the homes of the people during the other nine months 
of the year. A significant phase of Chautauqua development was marked during the past year by the organiza- 
tion of an International Chautauqua Alliance for the p of codperating in effective work: A definition of 
an educational standard for Chautauqua assemblies and the establishment of a central committee to serve as a 
clearing-house for information were agreed upon by delegates from a large number of assemblies. Announce- 
ments given below come from seventy Chautauqua assemblies in the United States. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.: THE JEWISH CHAU- Dr, Gottheil as dean. The Bible as a text- 
TAUQUA. book will be under the direction of Dr. Mau- 




























The fourth assembly of the Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society will be held at Atlantic City 
this summer July 13-29. This assembly has 
steadily grown in importance and has from 
the first established a very high educational 
standard. The Jewish Chautauqua Society 
conducts its own courses of reading in Jewish 
history and literature, recommending also 
the regular course of the C. L. S. C. wher- 
ever desired. At the assembly the morning 
hours will be given to Round Tables under 
the direction of Prof. Richard Gottheil, of 
Columbia University, who will discuss the 
books and syllabi of the Jewish Chautauqua 
course. The general work of the C. L. S. C. 
will also be presented and discussed. The 
department of summer schools will hold 
afternoon sessions. The faculty includes 


rice K. Harris; the Hebrew language under 
the direction of Mr. Gerson B. Levi, of the 
Semitic department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The principles of pedagogy 
as applied to religious instruction will be 
taught by Dr. Louis Grossman, of the 
Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati. The 
evening sessions will be devoted to lectures 
and entertainments. An address will be 
given by Governor Theodore Roosevelt, and 
a series of lectures on the Bible as literature 
will be given by Prof. R. G. Moulton, of the 
University of Chicago. An address will also 
be given by Prof. Morris Lock, of the Uni- 
versity of New York. The assembly antici- 
pates a prosperous gathering, which is 
warranted by the steadily growing interest 
shown in its work. 

















ASHLAND, OREGON. 


Specific announcements of the details of 
the program for this assembly have not been 
received, but the dates are given as July 11 
to 20, and those desiring fuller information 
can secure it by addressing the manager, Mr. 
G. F. Billings, of Ashland. The C. L. 8. C. 
Round Tables will be under the care of Prof. 
N. W. Clayton, of Ashland. 


BAY VIEW, MICHIGAN, 


The Bay View summer school makes an- 
nouncement of its usual departments of French 
language and literature, German language 
and literature, Latin language and litera- 
ture, a department of science, a kindergar- 
ten training school, schools of drawing, 
manual training and wood carving, oratory, 
physical culture, etc. The Bible school will 
be under the direction of Dr. Frank K. 
Sanders, of Yale University. In the depart- 
ment of music Prof. C. C. Case will offer 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 
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BIG STONE LAKE, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


This assembly held its first session in 1899 
under auspices so encouraging that a bril- 
liant future is predicted for ft. The season 
for 1900 will open on June 29 and continue 
for two weeks, and the program promises to 
be a representative one. The C. L. §. C. 





























AUDITORIUM—CONNECTICUT VALLEY CHAUTAUQUA. 


work, which was started last summer with an 
enrolment of forty members for the new 

















ae class, will be under the direction of Mrs. 


C. E. Hager, and Recognition Day will 
be observed on July 13. Other important 
days of the assembly will be National 
Day, Reform Day and Old Soldiers’ Day. 
Class work will include a Sunday-school 
normal department, Bible study, physical 
culture, a school of music, art school, 
and under the head of clubs the Woman’s 
and the Young Woman’s Outlook Clubs. 
C. L. §. C. Round Tables will occupy an 
important place in the program. The 
lecturers for the season include Father J. 
M. Cleary, Dr. D. F. Fox, Mr. N. N. 
Riddell, Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, Mrs. 
Maude Ballington Booth, Hon. Jerry 














A CHAUTAUQUA PARK. 


courses in school music, conducting and ele- 
ments of harmony. The schools will open on 
the llth of July and close on the 15th of 
August. The general program includes the 
Woman’s Council, W. C. T. U. Institute, etc. 
Sermons will be preached by Bishop Galloway, 
Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis and Dr. 8. Parkes 
Cadman. Mr. Leon H. Vincent will deliver a 
course of illustrated lectures. Lectures will 
also be given by Elijah P. Brown, of the 
Ram’s Horn; George R. Wendling; Pres. 
John P. Ashley, of Albion College, and Prof. 
C. Marshall Lowe, of Heidelberg University. 
Further details of the program can be se- 


cured from the superintendent, Mr. Horace: 


Hitchcock, of Detroit, Michigan. 





Simpson, Hon. J. P. Dolliver, etc. En- 
tertainments include the Edison projecto- 
scope, illustrated lectures by F.’ R. Rober- 
son, the Metropolitan Jubilee Singers, Wes- 
leyan Male Quartette, and readings by Mrs. 
Isabel Garghill Beecher and Mr. C. F. Un- 
derhill. Full particulars of the assembly can 
be secured from Hon. S. R. Gold, Big Stone 
Lake, South Dakota. 


oe 

CLARINDA, IOWA. 

A two weeks’ Chautauqua program will be 
conducted at Clarinda from August 7 to 22, 
details of which can be secured by writing 
to William Orr, of that city. The date of 
C. L. S. C. Recognition Day is not yet 
definitely arranged. Mr. J. E Phillips will 
have charge of the Round Tables. 
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CONNECTICUT VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Laurel Park, near Northampton, is the 
camp-ground of this well-known New England 
Chautauqua, whjch holds its sessions this year 
from July 10 to July 20. Dr. W. L. David- 
son, who has been the director of the assembly 
platform for many years, announces the usual 
important days, which are always anticipated 
at Laurel Park — Young People’s Day, Na- 
tional Day, Temperance Day, G. A. R. Day, 
C. L. $8. C. Day, Recognition Day, Musical 
Festival Day, etc. The Biblical department 
will offer classes in Biblical exposition and 
the two grades of Sunday-school normal 
work; classes in art, china painting, elocu- 
tion, physical training, domestic science and 
modern languages will also be held. The 
platform talent includes Dr. P. S. Henson, 
Dr. Frank Russell, Rev. Russell Conwell, 
Jahu DeWitt Miller, Dana C. Johnson, Daniel 
Webster.Davis, J. W. Sanborn, Herr Gus- 
tavus Cohn,-and Rev. Anna Shaw. C. L. S. 
C. Recognition Day, always an occasion of 
marked festivity at this assembly, will be 
held on July 19. Important musical features 
are announced for the program, among 
others the Kalmia Lady Quartette. 


a 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS, MISSISSIPPI. 

The name of this assembly is very sug- 
gestive of its natural attractions, and added 
to these the Chautauqua program has for 
some years past made this part of the state a 
favorite resort. In codperation with the 
management of the Louisiana Chautauqua, 
talent of a high order has been made avail- 
able for both assemblies, and it is hoped that 
the new and important features of the C. L. 
S. C. course for the coming year will make 
it possible to build up a strong local Chau- 
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OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


tauqua influence, which is always a source of 
strength to an assembly. Dates for the 
season are July 19-31, with C. L. S. C. Rec- 
ognition Day on July 23. 
- _ a 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


The Vermilion County Chautauqua, as this 
one of the new assemblies is called, holds a 
two weeks’ session this summer from August 
2to16. The program, which is under the 
direction of Rev. E. E. Carr, combines in 
judicious proportions educational and recre- 
ative features. The Bible work for the sea- 
son is in the hands of an able and experienced 
teacher, Prof. D. A. McClenahan, of Allegheny 
Theological Seminary, and a member of the 
Council of Seventy of the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature. An important course 
of lectures in psychology, by Prof. N. N. 
Riddell, will be given during six days of the 
session. A vacation school for boys and girls 
will also be held for one week under the direc- 
tion of Miss Annie Hobbs Woodcock. Kin- 
dergarten and music classes will be held 
daily throughout the season. Among the 
lecturers and speakers announced are John 
M. Stahl, Elijah P. Brown, Eugene V. Debs, 
F. R. Roberson, Dr. P. §. Henson, Bishops 
Galloway and McCabe, and Sam P. Jones; 
Dr. Thomas R. Dinsmore will give a series 
of scientific lectures, and the Slayton Jubilee 
Singers will appear in several concerts. C. 
L. 8. C. Round Tables will be conducted by 
Dr. D. A. McClenahan, who has been presi- 
dent of the C. L. S. C. Class of ’90 sineé its 
organization and is thoroughly conversant 
with the spirit and aims of Chautauqua: A 
large rally of members: is anticipated: on 
Recognition Day, which’ will’ be célébrated 
on August 16. 





AUDIENCE IN THE 

















DEVIL’S LAKE, NORTH DAKOTA, 


The location of this assembly in the north- 
ern part of Dakota gives it a field of special 
importance among the farming population. 
Recognizing this fact, the assembly has 
appointed July 11 and 12 as Farmers’ Days, 
an executive committee composed largely of 
farmers taking charge of the program for 
these days. Pres. J. J. Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railroad, will be present and 
address the audience on questions of the 
day as they affect the farmer. On Woman’s 
Day the program will be provided by the 
Nineteenth Century Club of Devil’s Lake. 
W. C. T. U. Day will be observed on Friday, 
July 13, Mrs. Belle Kearney delivering the 
address. Rev. Anna Shaw will speak on 
Woman’s Suffrage Day. C. L. 8. C. Recog- 
nition Day will be held as usual. The date 
of Recognition Day, as well as further par- 
ticulars of the program, can be secured by 
addressing the secretary, Mr. Edgar La- 
Rue, of Devil’s Lake. 


EAGLESMERE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Eaglesmere Chautauqua possesses 
advantages of location and climate which 
give it every prospect of a long and useful 
life. The Lake of the Eagles, from which 
it takes its name, is high up in the Alleghany 
mountains of northeastern Pennsylvania, and 
while sufficiently near to the eastern cities 
to be easily accessible, it is remote from 
crowded highways and offers the charms of 
nature’s solitudes. The assembly has stead- 
ily grown in favor for five years, and its 
attractive illustrated prospectus for 1900 
will doubtless win it many new friends. The 
exercises of the assembly proper will cover 
five weeks from July 26 to August 30, but 






AMPHITHEATER, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
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these will be preceded by the sessions of the 
State Teachers’ Association, the annual Bible 
conference of the state Y. M.C. A. anda 
week’s summer school for primary Sunday- 
school teachers. Special schools held during 
the assembly will include kindergarten, music, 
elocution, art and physical culture. Among 
the attractions of the platform may be men- 
tioned Dr. W. L. Davidson, Byron W. King, 
W. Hinton White, Mrs. Bertha Kunz-Baker, 
Mr. Frank R. Roverson, and the Park Sis- 
ters. The American Vitagraph Company 
will contribute to the entertainment features 
of the program. Dr. §. C. Schmucker, 
whose abilities as a lecturer make him a 
favorite wherever he goes, will give four 
lectures from the 14th to the 17th of August. 
Various improvements in the assembly 
grounds are announced, and it seems prob- 
able that the ‘‘ Chautauqua Inn”’ will, as in 
the past, prove to be a hostelry much in de- 


mand. 
— 


FINDLEY LAKE, NEW YORK. 


This assembly is one of the latest of the 
Chautauquas, its dates being August 4 to 
September 2. Although not many miles 
distant from the original Chautauqua, it is 
working in a field peculiarly its own, and the 
appreciation with which it is received each 
year reveals a loyal following. Special days 
for 1900 are Political Day, and Grand Army 
and Temperance days. Schools of music, 
elocution, Bible study, etc., are carried on 
throughout the month, and the program 
includes lectures, entertainments and a mu- 
sical schedule. Rev. George M. Brown, one 


of the field secretaries of the C. L. S. C., 
will be present for a week, and will give the 
address on C. L. 8S. C. Day. 
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GRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
Situated on the shores of Lake Ontario, 
Grimsby Park has for many years attracted 
to itself visitors alike from the Dominion 
and from the ‘‘states.’’ As a summer 
resort alone the opportunities offered for 
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feature of this assembly is Hillsdale College 
Day, when the program is placed in the hands 
of the alumni of this well-known Michigan 
college. Twice during the assembly the 
platform will be given up to representatives 
of one of the two great national parties for 
the presentation of public 

















questions as represented 
by each organization. Tem- 
perance Day will be observed 
with appropriate exercises, 
and General 0. O. Howard is 
announced as the speaker 
for Grand Army Day. C.L. 
S. C. Round Tables will be 
held frequently, and on 
Recognition Day, August 3, 
Chaplain C. C. McCabe will 
give the address. The as- 
sembly chorus, under the 
direction of Professor Hub- 
bard, will give three con- 
certs, assisted by the or- 
chestra, glee club and 
soloists. The Hillsdale Col- 














HIGGINS HALL, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


bathing, fishing and boating make it a 
favorite camping- ground for those who are 
upon “‘ pleasure bent,’’ and to these occu- 
pations is added the intellectual recrea- 
tion which is offered by the varied assembly 
program. Among the special classes an- 
nounced the kitchen-garden work for children 
and the summer business college are espe- 
cially emphasized. Among the lecturers 
who will appear between June 20 and August 
29 are Rev. Dr. McIntyre, Mr. Jahu DeWitt 
Miller, Dr. Potts and Miss Eva Booth. The 
Toronto Deaconesses also hold a special gath- 
ering at Grimsby. An exhibition of the 
Tissot paintings will give to many persons 
the rare privilege of seeing this most valu- 
able collection illustrating the life of Christ. 
Mr. Charles F. Underhill will give several 
readings during the assembly, and other 
platform exercises of an interesting and 
varied nature are promised. 


ISLAND PARK, ROME CITY, INDIANA. 

One of the most prominent days of this 
assembly, which opens on July 25, will be 
Sunday-school Day, when leading Sunday- 
school workers from Indiana and other states 
will be present. Evangelistic Day promises 
also to offer rare attractions, as Mrs. Maude 
Ballington Booth and several of her cowork- 
ers are announced. A somewhat unique 





lege Glee Club has been 
engaged for a ten days’ 
sojourn. The South African 
Boy Choir will add to the musical attractions 
of the assembly, and the lighter entertain- 
ments of the season will include displays 
of magic, moving pictures, etc. The assem- 
bly is to be congratulated upon the comple- 
tion of its new tabernacle, which is said to 
be a model auditorium capable of accommo- 
dating comfortably the large audiences which 
are to be expected. 


ad 


LAKE MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The Lake Madison Chautauqua is situated 
near the town of Madison, South Dakota, 
and on the shores of a beautiful lake. The 
assembly has for years attracted to its pleas- 
ant camp-ground on the wide, rolling prairies, 
visitors from many parts of Dakota and 
adjoining states. The program for the sea- 
son of 1900 opens June 27 and closes July 
12, the latter date having been designated 
as C. L. S. C. Recognition Day. The exer- 
cises are in charge of Mr. H. P. Smith, of 
Madison, who will be glad to send full par- 
ticulars upon application. 


LAKE ORION, MICHIGAN. 


This new assembly started last year under 
very favorable auspices. The session for 
the present season will occupy five weeks — 














from the 13th of July to the 19th of 
August. The assembly has given much at- 
tention to the work of developing its grounds 
during the current year, and many improve- 
ments may be expected.. The program prom- 
ises to be dignified in character and of great 
educational value. The C. L. S. C. work 
will be made prominent, and Round Tables 
will be held under the direction of Mrs. J. 
G. Haller. Prof. George E. Vincent, of 
the University of Chicago, principal of in- 
struction at Chautauqua, New York, will 
deliver the Recognition Day address. De- 
tailed announcements can be secured through 
Mr. J. G. Haller, 19 Harper avenue, Detroit, 


Michigan. 
LAKESIDE, OHIO. 


At one of the most picturesque points on 
the southern shore of Lake Erie, the Lake- 
side Chautauqua has been established for 
many years, and the program for 1900 
presents some unusual attractions, among 
which may be mentioned the Clark-Landis 
debate upon Expansion, and the illustrated 
lectures by Mr. Roberson on South Africa, 
two subjects which are of absorbing interest 
at the present time. Other speakers 
announced are Dr. P. D. John, Dr. 8. Parkes 
Cadman, Edwin F. Brightbill and Hon. §. A. 
Wildman, of Norwalk, who will give the Rec- 
ognition Day address on August 7. Judge 
Wildman was one of the earliest members of 
the Chautaugua circle in northern Ohio, and 
the circle at Norwalk was a notable organiza- 
tion. The assembly announces the usual 
program of summer schools, with special 
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lectures on scientific subjects, field work in 
geology, botany and mycology. The full 
program will cover a period of four weeks 
from July 12 to August 9. 


= 


LANCASTER, OHIO. 

A seven days’ assembly will be held at this 
point, August 12-19. Some of the special 
days announced are Reformers’, Young Peo- 
ple’s, and Recognition Day, the latter on 
August 17. The C. L. §S. C. Round Tables 
will be under the direction of the Rev. W. 
L. Slutz, of Lancaster, and a Lancaster C. 
L. S: C. organization composed of members 
of the circle is giving special attention to 
this part of the program. Chautauquans 
from towns in the vicinity are invited to 
cooperate and will be very welcome at all C. 
L. 8. C. exercises. Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman 
and other speakers will occupy the platform 
of the assembly, further details of which 
may be secured from Rev. N. W. Good, of 
Columbus, Ohio. 


LITHIA SPRINGS, ILLINOIS. 


As the name of the assembly indicates, it 
is situated at the famous mineral springs of 
Shelby county. The grounds offer excellent 
facilities for camping, and more than two 
hundred tents are likely to be in demand 
this year. The tenth annual session of this 
Chautauqua promises a very strong program. 
The season will last from August 8 to 27, and 
on C. L. 8. C. Recognition Day, August 10, 
Dr. George E. Vincent, principal at the 
original Chautauqua Assembly, will deliver 
the address. The C. L. S. C. course was 

: introduced at this assembly 








ea ees 








mm || two years ago and much 
'4|| interest has been developed 

‘|| in the surrounding commun- 
ities. The Round Tables will 
be under the direction of 
Miss Georgie Hopkins, of 
Shetbyville, and as the C. 
L. 8. C. course for 1900-01 
offers a very interesting 
variety of topics, the Round 
Tables will be an important 
educational feature of the 
assembly during this sea- 
son. The program for the 
current season is under the 
direction of Rev. J. L. 
Douthit, of Shelbyville, Illi- 
nois, an enthusiastic leader, 
who will be glad to reply 














to any inquiries for further 





ROWING CREW OF 1899, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 





details of the assembly. 
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LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 

One of the leading assemblies of the Pacific 
coast is situated at Long Beach, near Los 
Angeles. This resort is famous throughout 
southern California for its freedom from 
annoyances which abound at so many places 
for summer recreation. The grounds are 
under the supervision of the assembiy 
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management, and are becoming increasingly 
popular to those who seek a safe and 
attractive spot for their families for the 
summer. The usual assembly program will 
be carried out, with new and important 
features. The high standard established for 
years by this assembly will be maintained. 
The C. L. S. C. work will be given the usual 
attention, and Recognition Day has been 
designated as July 17. Additional particu- 
lars may be secured from Mr. George R. 
Crow, of Long Beach. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 


The fourth annual session of the Northern 
Chautauqua Assembly of Marinette will be 
held from August 2 to 12 inclusive, and an 
excellent program has been arranged. The 
grounds, situated on the shores of Green 
Bay, two miles from the city, are very 
attractive, being heavily wooded and conven- 
ient to railroad and steamboat lines. The 
attendance has increased each year since 
this Chautauqua was organized, the daily 
average in 1899 being close to 5,000. Dr. 
A. J. Benjamin, editor of the Wisconsin 


Christian Advocate, is superintendent this - 


year. Dean Wright, of Boston, has the 
Bible classes; Professor Pearson, of the 
Northwestern School of Oratory, those in 
elocution; and A. R. Wiley, of Appleton, 
the music. The lecturers and entertainers 
are of very high reputation. 





MAYSVILLE, MISSOURI. 

The assembly at Maysville is planning to 
enlarge its activities in the organization of 
C. L. 8. C. work in the locality and thus 
strengthen the educational features of its 
work. The Round Tables for the coming 
season will be in the hands of Dr. Spray, 
who will give special attention to this de- 
partment. The general program includes 
the names of Mrs. Maude Ballington Booth, 
John Temple Graves, Rev. G. H. Bradford, 
W. Hinton White, Col. Geo. W. Bain, Fred. 
Emerson Brooks and others. This assembly 
has an excellent field and every indication 
points to a successful and far-reaching work. 


MIDLAND, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Midland Assembly announces the fol- 
lowing ‘‘ departments’’ for the season of 
1900: Public lectures and entertainments, 
C. L. 8. C., women’s clubs, classes in music, 
Bible study, German, physical culture and 
kindergartening, also a course of lectures 
for teachers. The program is under the 
direction of Rev. J. J. Mitchell, and the fol- 
lowing lecturers are announced: Dr. R. S. 
McArthur, Mr. Leon H. Vincent, Mrs. Maude 
Ballington Booth, Rev. Francis Perry, Rev. 
Anna Shaw, Dr. D. Shepardson and Dr. E. 
L. Eaton. A discussion on Imperialism by 
Hon. J. P. Dolliver and Hon. Champ Clark 
will be welcomed by the many who will be 
interested in hearing both sides of this 
important question ably presented. Sunday- 
school Day will add to its other attractions 
a chorus of five hundred children’s voices. 
Lectures on liquid air with experiments, and 
other entertainments in addition to the 
special musical features of the assembly will 
make the entertainment feature of the pro- 
gram both recreative and profitable. C. L. 
S. C. work will be under the able leadership 
of Mrs. A. E Shipley, the state secretary, 
who will conduct Round Tables in codperation 
with the members of the Chautauqua League 
of Des Moines. A Chautauqua rest tent will 
be one of the important features of this 
department. On Recognition Day the address 
will be delivered by Rev. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, of Brooklyn. 


MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE. 

On a plateau of the Cumberland mountains 
in eastern Tennessee the Monteagle Chau- 
tauqua has made its home for nearly two 
decades. It is a favorite resort not only for 
teachers, but for families from all parts of 
the south. The program, which has- from 





















the first been broadly educational in its char- 
acter, extends over a period of nearly two 
months, from the 5th of July to. the 25th of 
August. Work and play and hours for quiet 
meditation are happily blended in this charm- 
ing southern retreat. The program is not 
overcrowded, and the pursuit of knowledge 
is therefore carried on with zest but not 
with feverish haste, and the student takes 
his choice from the varied equipment of the 
summer schools in which .English, classical 
and modern languages, the sciences, practical 
arts, etc., are represented. Among the new 
departments this year are Greek, Spanish, 
botany, biology, and methods of teaching. 
Stenography and typewriting are also added 
to the business schools. An important addi- 
tion to the grounds is the new and enlarged 
water and sewerage system put in this win- 
ter. A new auditorium ‘is contemplated, 
which is to be built in the fall. Prominent 
speakers already announced are Dr. H. L. 
Willett, who will conduct the Bible work; 
Bishop Gailor, of the University of the 
South; Judge William L. Chambers, Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, Dr. Vance, Mr. Edwin Mark- 
ham, Mrs. Bertha Kunz-Baker, Miss Kath- 
erine Oliver, Dr. Carter Helm Jones, and Mr. 
F. R. Roberson; Mme. Bailey, and Mr. 
Roland D. Williams have been engaged to 
appear in concerts. Miss Battaile, the C. 
L. 8. C. secretary for Tennessee, will have 
charge of the Round Table and other exer- 
cises which under her inspiring leadership 
fill a large place in the assembly life. The 
new C. L. §. C. temple is finished, and will 


SWALLOW FALLS, MOUNTAIN LAKE CHAUTAUQUA. 


MONONA LAKE, WISCONSIN. 


The season of 1900 for the Monona Lake 
Assembly will find that flourishing Chautau- 
qua in possession of a fine new auditorium 
which has been erected at an expense of 
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some ten thousand dollars. It will be admi- 
rably adapted to the needs of great audiences 
which gather at this assembly. By a system 
of trusses the building will be so supported 
that no posts will disturb the vision of audi- 
ence or speakers. Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, 
of Cornell University, one of the educational 
council of the original Chautauqua, will 


RUSTIC TEMPLE, MONONA LAKE (WIS.) CHAUTAUQUA. 


deliver a course of lectures, including also 
the address on C. L. 8. C. Recognition Day. 


. Lectures by Leon H. Vincent, Rev. 8. Parkes 


Cadman, Bishops McCabe and Galloway, and 
debates on political questions suggest a 
program full of vital themes, while dramatic 
readings will be given by Prof. 8. H. Clark, 
of the University of Chicago, Mrs. Bertha 
Kunz-Baker and Mrs. Isabel Garghill Beecher. 
The musical attractions include the South 
African Boy Choir, band concerts, etc. C. 

L. §. C. Round Tables and other ex- 
mm) ercises will be under the direction of 
| Rev. George W. Case, of Monroe, Wis- 
/ consin, and a strong rally of members is 
| always a feature of Recognition Day. 
| Special classes in Bible study, elocution, 
physical culture and English literature 
will hold daily sessions throughout the 
] assembly under experienced teachers. 


<2 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND. 


/ Among the many attractive summer re- 

sorts of the Alleghanies, Mountain Lake 
Park stands in the front rank. Beautiful 
scenery, an invigorating atmosphere and 
the quiet of the woods tempt many fam- 
ilies to make this their summer home, knowing 
that they will gain also intellectual refresh- 
ment and stimulus from the admirable program 
of the Mountain Chautauqua. The summer 
schools for 1900 include classical and modern 
languages, English language and literature, 
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history, mathematics, the natural sciences, 
psychology and pedagogy, domestic science, 
fine arts, photography, music, physical educa- 
tion, kindergarten and oratory. As the 
program of the assembly covers nearly a full 
month, August 1-28, these schools have an 
opportunity to render valuable service to 
their students. - Class-room work in 
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of a high order will be given at frequent 
intervals, magic and music and a picture play 
entitled ‘‘ The Old Homestead.’’ Topics of 
the hour will be discussed by able represen- 
tatives, and C. L. S. C. Recognition Day will 
be held on August 23. Admiral Dewey 
has been invited for G. A. R. Day, August 








science and literature will be sup- 
plemented by courses of lectures 
by Mrs. J. M. Hyde, Miss Finie 
M. Burton, Prof. R. M. Bagg, 
Mr. Clyde Furst and others. The 
several schools are under the 
direction of specialists from the 
Teachers’ College, New York City; 
Dickinson College, Pennsylvania ; 
the Woman’s College, Baltimore, and 
other well-known institutions. The 
program will include important 
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courses of lectures by Prof. Homer B. 
Sprague on Shakespeare; Prof. Geo. 
A. Coe on Mental Phenomena; Rev. John W. 
Sanborn on the Iroquois Indians; Dr. Samuel 
Phelps Leland on World-building from the 
Astronomer’s Standpoint; one or more 
lectures by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman; Mrs. 
Maude Ballington Booth on Prison Reform; 
Prof. Linnzus Roberts on the language and 
work of deaf mutes; Rev. Russell H. Con- 
well, Geo. W. Bain, and others. Illustrated 
lectures on various subjects will be given 
each week, and readings by Mrs. Bertha 
Kunz-Baker and Mrs. Isabel Garghill Beecher 
will meet as always an appreciative response. 
Musical attractions will include the regular 





























THE SHORE WALK, 


chorus and this year an orchestra through- 
out the season. The Shepardson Lady Quar- 


tette, the Oxford Club and a quartette of male 
voices are also announced. Entertainments 





COLLEGE BUILDING, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


28, and while responding favorably, has not 
as yet definitely accepted the engagement. 
— a a 


MT. GRETNA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The full session of this many-sided assem- 
bly extends from the 2nd of July to the 8th 
of August. The Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Training School will occupy the week from 
July 2 to 9; professor E. H. Griggs, of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, will lecture 
daily throughout the session. On July 9 the 
scholastic department of the assembly will 
open with a well-equipped summer school, 
including classes in Hebrew, Latin, Greek, 
French, German and English. Mathematics 
and the sciences, history and archeology, 
music, physical culture and the C. L. §. C. 
department will give opportunities for study 
in many different lines and prepare students 
and club leaders for the coming winter’s 
work. The general program wil! include 
lectures by Dr. A. T. Clay, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, on Bible Archeology; Dr. 
Frederick Starr, of the University of Chi- 
cago, on Mexico; Dr. 8. C. Schmucker, of the 
Westchester Normal School, on Nature Lore; 
Professor Griggs on Florence, Mr. Roberson 
on the Boer war and the Philippines, liquid air 
demonstrations, public readings, musical en- 
tertainments, the vitagraph, etc. The C. L. 
S. C. Round Tables will be under the direction 
of Prof. L. E. McGinnes, of Steelton, who 
made these exercises so profitable last 
year. Recognition Day will be held on Au- 
gust 2, when Hon. Marriott Brosius will speak, 

















NEW ENGLAND CHAUTAUQUA, MONTWAIT, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


This famous Chautauqua, which held its 


first session in 1879, enters upon its third. 


decade with renewed vigor. A delightful 
program for the general visitor is assured 
and class work under the direction of skilled 
teachers will attract a large number of stu- 
dents. Among important departments are 
the Bible normal class, the primary teachers’ 
instruction class and the C. L. S. C. Round 
Tables, which will be under the direction of 
Prof. D. A. McClenahan, of the Allegheny 
Theological Seminary. Dr. McClenahan has 
been for many years a successful teacher of 
Hebrew and of the Bible at Chautauqua. He 
is also president of the C. L. S. C. Class of 
’90, and is especially fitted to take charge 
of the important department of the C. L. 8. 
C. Round Tables. Mrs. Louis Erville Ware 
will conduct the children’s classes in Bible 
study and Miss A. D. L. Swan, of Indian- 
apolis, will have the oversight of the work in 
physical culture. The musical department 
of the assembly will be under the care of 
Dr. Jules Jordan. Six concerts will be given 
by the choruses and many special selections 
will be rendered. On Musical Day the chief 
work presented will be the ‘‘ Stabat Mater,’’ 
by Rossini. A series of lectures on impor- 
tant subjects will be given by well-known 
men and women. Prof. Raymond M. Alden, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, will give 
four lectures on English literature. Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson, whose lectures are 
always greatly appreciated by cultivated 
audiences, will give three lectures on travel. 
Mr. Percy M. Reese, of Baltimore, will give 
his brilliant course of lectures on ancient, 
medieval and modern Rome. Prof. A. A. 
Grosvenor, of Amherst College, will speak 
on the Philippines and imperialism. Personal 
reminiscences of the Civil war with stereop- 
ticon views will be given by Dr. George W. 
Bicknell. Prof. T. M. Ward, of Syracuse 
University, will speak on Michael Angelo. 
A discussion on ‘‘ The Boer and the Briton: 
Which is Right?’’ will be conducted by Mr. 
James H. Stark, of Boston, and the Hon. 
George F. Hollis, late United States consul 
atCapeTown. The evenings of the assembly 
will be given up to a great variety of enter- 
tainments. C. L. 8S. C. Recognition Day 
will be celebrated on July 25, and the annual 
banquet of Chautauquans will be held at 6 P. 
M. Admiral Dewey and Secretary Long are 
announced for Naval Day, July 26. Ad- 
dresses will also be given by Rear Admiral 
Sampson and Chaplain Hoes of the Jowa. 
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NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, FRYEBURG, MAINE. 

This is one of the oldest Chautauquas in 
New England. It has a three weeks’ 
session from the 26th of July to the 18th 
of August. No details of the program.have 
been received, but it will undoubtedly, as in 
past years, attract a large number of visitors 
by its excellent quality. The program is 
under the direction of Rev. E. H. Abbott, 
of Fryeburg, Maine. He will send further 
particulars upon application. 


OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 

This historic camp-ground includes a series 
of Chautauqua meetings as one feature of its 
many summer gatherings. Rev. George M. 
Brown has been secured to conduct the C. L. 
S. €. work and the usual exercises will be ob- 
served on Recognition Day, July 19. The plans 
of the assembly seem peculiarly favorable this 
year to an enlargement of its work in an 
educational direction, and the new features 
of the C. L. S. C. course which have been 






AUDITORIUM, HEDDING (N. H.) CHAUTAUQUA. 
received with so much favor at other assem- 
blies will have here an opportunity to be 
placed at the service of a large constituency. 


<2 


OCEAN PARK, OLD ORCHARD, MAINE. 

Chautauqua-by-the-Sea calls up a vision of 
rocky shore line, white-winged vessels, 
graceful gulls and other charms of the Atlan- 
tic coast. The pamphlet which announces 
the twentieth annual session of this Chau- 
tauqua shows careful attention to every 
detail of the coming season’s program. The 
summer school of oratory and physical culture 
has proven a favorite feature of this assem- 
bly and holds four sessions daily for a period 
of nearly two weeks. The Biblical institute, 
August 3-11, is under the charge of Pro- 
fessor Purinton, of Bates College. The devo- 
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tional hour at the assembly is also emphasized 
and is under the direction each day of a 
selected leader. In some cases this leader 
conducts the exercises for an entire week. 
Children’s Day is given up to a program suited 
to little people and forms one of the gala 
days of the season. TheC. L. S. C. element 
at the Ocean Park Assembly is very strong, 





























BOAT LANDING, SILVER LAKE (N. Y.) CHAUTAUQUA. 


and two days are especially set apart for its 
exercises. Rallying Day on August 1 will 
be celebrated by an evening reception, for 
which a special program is arranged. On 
Recognition Day, August 10, the address 
will be delivered by Rev. Geo. M. Brown, 
one of the field secretaries of the C. L. S. 
C., and the service will be followed by the 
annual banquet of the Society of the Hall in 
the Grove, which is one of the most delight- 
ful features of this assembly. Mr. Brown 
will conduct several Round Tables, and others 
will be held by Prof. W. D. MacClintock, of 





OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


J. H. Dolliver and Mr. Lorado Taft are all 
guarantees of the high plane upon which the 
program is planned. Other attractions in 
the way of musical features and entertain- 
ments of various sorts will supply the recre- 
ative element. Chautauquans in attendance 
there will undoubtedly receive cordial recog- 
nition of their work, if the management is 
notified of their wishes in the matter. 
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OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


The Ottawa Chautauqua is to be congratu- 
lated upon its new boys’ club house. Only 
two years ago the boys’ club was started by 
Prof. J. H. Babbitt, the successful leader of 
the Boys’ Club of Chautauqua, New York. 
Mr. S. B. Knowlton, of Haverford College, 
took charge of the club last year, and con- 
tinues as its leader for 1900. Through the 
tireless efforts of Ottawa Chautauquans, 
especially Mrs. Noble Prentis and Mrs. L. B. 
Kellogg, assisted by the boys who agreed to 
raise one hundred dollars, the club house is 
ready and equipped for the coming summer. 
Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut will, as heretofore, be 
in charge of the program. Dr. S. A. Nor- 
thrup, of Kansas City, will conduct the 
devotional hour; the chorus will be under 
the direction of Prof. F. E. Chapman, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, assisted by the 
Ottumwa Male Quartette and distinguished 
soloists. Professor Vernon B. Squires, of 
the University of North Dakota, will give a 
series of eight lectures upon American litera- 


the University of Chicago, well known to all . | oe 


Chautauquans as an inspiring leader. The 
assembly program includes many interesting 
and profitable entertainments, illustrated 
lectures on Egypt and Palestine, a pictorial 
recital of ‘‘ The Little Minister,’’ and also 
popular concerts and recitals, 

ae 


OLD SALEM, PETERSBURG, ILLINOIS. 


The Chautauqua at Old Salem is in its 
beginnings, but these have shown such sur- 
prising vigor that the young assembly prom- 
ises to reach its full maturity in a short 
time. Educational features have been wisely 
introduced as the essential groundwork of 
this assembly, and the classes announced 
include elocution, music, Bible study, church 
and Sunday-school work, history, citizenship, 
kindergartening and domestic science. 
Among the speakers the names of Gen. John 
B, Gordon, Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, Hon, 





AUDITORIUM, TEXAS-COLORADO CHAUTAUQUA. 
ture and conduct a study class in the poetry 


of Tennyson. He will also speak on Educa- 
tion Day upon ‘‘ The Teaching of English.’’ 
The Ministers’ Institute, under the direction 
of Dean A. A. Wright, of Boston, will be 

especially welcomed by those who "enjoyed 
the work of this department in 1899, The 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN is conducted on the theory 
that it is practicable to specialize in the magazine 
field, as in every field of production nowadays. 
The sub-title, “A Magazine for Self-Education,” 
is a part of the trade mark of the magazine, 
adopted for permanent use and indicating at 
sight the special field of the publication. This 
does not mean that THE CHAUTAUQUAN is not a 
popular magazine among magazines, but it does 
mean that it has a distinct mission to which its 
contents are devoted. That mission, broadly 
stated, is to help people to systematize their 
reading. The accomplishment of this object is 
attempted by taking up a few definite topics and 
treating them thoroughly. First, by means of 
¢ authoritative contributions; second, by profuse 
illustration; third, by annotation; fourth, by 
extensive bibliographies; fifth, by editorial side- 
lights from current developments. The reader 
of this magazine may thus secure tangible results 
from his reading during the year, instead of a 
vague impression of miscellaneous unrelated 
articles, 

Twenty five years ago THE CHAUTAUQUAN was 
established for the purpose of supplying a part 
of the “ Required Reading” for people who had 
taken up the reading courses prescribed by the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. Its 
growth was commensurate with the spread of 
“The Chautauqua Idea” of reading circles at 
home, which has led over 260,000 people to take 
up Chautauqua courses within that period: 
more than 50,000 of them having pursued a course 
of four years’ duration and received certificates 
of graduation. The Chautauqua plan includes 
in succession an “American” year, a “French- 
Greek” year, a “German-Roman” year and an 
“English” year. The topics so handled consti- 
y tute a popular reading course which gives some- 
thing of “the college outlook” every four years. 

In covering this field, THe CHAUTAUQUAN is 
able to adopt the policy of relating topics of 
current interest to the great permanent develop- 
ments in history, literature, art and science, in 
accordance with approved educational methods 
of the day and in a manner calculated to serve 
the educated as well as those who seek to edu- 
cate themselves. 

For example, this year United States History 
has been presented in a series of studies of “ The 
Expansion of the American People”—an illus- 
trated story of the successive territorial expan- 
sions and contemporaneous national develcp- 
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ment of the United States as a world-power. 
This will be followed next year by a similar 
study of “The Rivalry of Nations, World 
Politics of Today,”— showing the develop- 
ment of international relations in which the 
United States must play a part. “A Reading 
Journey Through France,” apropos the Paris 
Exposition this year, will be followed by Reading 
Journeys “Through the Orient,” “On the Con- 
tinent,” and “ Through the British Isles” in turn. 

The “ study” section of the magazine is printed 
in the unique form of book pages with marginal 
notes and references, and besides its articles of 
general interest, THE CHAUTAUQUAN makes a 
specialty of rope. ap on 7 outlines and pro- 
grams for club work and home study, editorial 
comment, and signed book reviews. 

Sixty-four out of ninety-six pages of text in 
the regular issues of THE CQAUTAUQUAN are 
illustrated and the art features which have dis- 
tinguished the magazine among its contem- 
poraries will be continued. 

The magazine in itself constitutes a popular 
reading course, as well as an entertaining and 
instructive monthly publication of the best 
modern type. Inasmuch as THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
is published, not for private profit, but for the 
purpose of serving the cause of popular educa- 
tion, neither expense nor pains are spared in mak- 
ing it of permanent value to American homes. 

“The French-Greek” year begins with Octo- 
ber, 1900. . 

Among the advance announcements which can 
be made at this time are the following: 

“The Rivalry of Nations Since the Franco- 
Prussian War.” (World-Politics of Today.) In 
thirty-six chapters. Illustrated. By Professor 
Edwin A. Start, Tufts College, Mass. 

“A Reading Journey Through the Orient.” 
In nine papers. Illustrated. Including Greece, 
Asia Minor, Palestine, Egypt and the islands of 
the Mediterranean, : 

“Critical Studies in French Literature.” In - 
nine pres Dealing with typical forms. 

“ The Inner Life Series.” In nine papers. On 
famous Frenchmen and Greeks. 

“Topics of the Hour.” A two-page biblio 
phy each month, showing where to find the best 
information on important current topics. 

Special articles on Greek art, Egyptian ex- 
plorations, Americans at Athens, Greek plays at 
the colleges, Influences of the French Revolu- 
tion, etc. 
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Women’s Council, which is a notable feature 
of this assembly, will continue its splendid 
work, taking up for discussion important 
questions relating to the home and the state. 
The C. L. S. C. Round Tables and other 
exercises will be under the care of the 
talented leader, Mrs. L. B. Kellogg, who has 
given to these meetings an important place 
in the educational work of the assembly. 
The Ottawa season extends from July 9 to 20, 
with C. L. 8. C. Recognition Day on the 19th. 


PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA. 


‘* Here are the mountains, the forest and 
the sea,’’ surely an alluring prospect to the 
seeker after rest and recreation. The loca- 
tion of the Hopkins seaside laboratory of 
Leland Standford, Jr., University at Pacific 
Grove, adds to the scientific inducements 
which tempt the student to sojourn here, 
and the region promises to become ‘‘ The 
Penikese of the Pacific.’’ In this connection 
Chautauquans are invited to bring specimens 
to contribute to the excellent museum already 
established in connection with the nature 
study classes of the assembly. These 
classes for 1900 will be under the direction 
of Miss Margaret Wythe, of Oakland. The 
assembly announces with pleasure the com- 
plete remodeling of Assembly Hall which is 
now able to comfortably accommodate audi- 
ences of at least two thousand persons. The 
platform talent will include such speakers as 
Hon. Charles B. Landis, Dr. Thomas McClary, 
Mr. Alton Packard, cartoonist; and among 
those fully or tentatively engaged, Pres. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Mr. James Hamilton 
Howe, Mrs. Myrtie Hudson Wagner, Prof. 
Josiah Keep, John Ivey, and Dr. Stocking, 
of Agnew’s Asylum. The Forum Hour, an 
important occasion for the discussion of 
practical questions, will be continued as 
usual. Among musical attractions the 
Knickerbocker Concert Company and the 
Metropolitan Jubilee Singers are promised. 
The oratorio of St. Paul will be given during 
the assembly by the San José Oratorio 
Society, assisted by fifty voices from Pacific 
Grove. Classes in art, voice culture and 
expression, cookery, child study and botany 
will, as usual, be under the care of skilled 
teachers, and free excursions for nature 
study will constitute one of the peculiar 
charms of the Pacific Coast program. C. L. 
§. C. work will be in care of Mrs. E. J. Daw- 
son, Pacific Coast secretary. Recognition 
Day will be celebrated on July 24; the assem- 
bly season dates from July 16 to July 28. 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 






PAEMER LAKE, COLORADO. ~ 

The Rocky Mountain Chautauqua is situ- 
ated on Palmer lake, not far from Denver, 
and holds its session through a large part of 
the months of July and August. Its special 
days for 1900 emphasize the work of a num- 
ber of important organizations: the Woman’s 
Club, Missions, Temperance, Y. M. C. A., 
etc. Bird Day is a unique feature of this 
assembly, and is an outgrowth of the nature 
study, upon which it lays great stress. An 
athletic tournament is also promised during 
the season. A class in microscopy is to be 
added to those already held in geology, elocu- 
tion, kindergarten and Bible study. Various 
musical organizations will contribute to the 
pro, : the Monday Musical Club, of 
Pueblo; the Dawkins Violin Quartette, etc. 
Among lecturers to be expected are Presi- 
dent Gates, of Iowa College, Chancellor H. 
H. Buchtel, Presidents Aylesworth and 
Slocum, Dr. A. B. Hyde and Dr. Claudius B. 
Spencer. Prof. I. W. Wetzel, of University 
Park, will give the Recognition Day address 
on August 16. 

od 


PIASA, JERSEY COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


C. L. 8. C. work comes into special promi- 
nence at Piasa this year, as a new Hall of 
Philosophy is to be dedicated to the uses of 
the Chautauqua circle, and Mrs. A. E. Ship- 
ley, the state secretary for Iowa, who has 
had much experience and success in Round 
Table work, will have the general oversight 
of the C. L. 8. C. department. Recognition 
Day will be held on August 9. The assembly 
includes a number of other departments aside 
from the C. L. S. C.—the Bible normal, 
Woman’s Council, Girls’ Club, Ministers’ 
Institute, Church Congress, etc. All claim 
recognition and do impertant work. Musical 
features of the program will include band 
concerts, the South African Boy Choir and 
a Chicago quartette. Mr. Roberson will 
deliver illustrated lectures, and Dr. S. A. 
Steele, Rev. Father J. M. Cleary, Dr. A. A. 
Willits and other speakers will be heard. 


al 


PONTIAC, ILLINOIS. 


Illinois has no less than six active assem- 
blies, yet each seems to work in a field 
peculiarly its own, and as centers of educa- 
tion their combined activities exert an influ- 
ence upon a wide -territory. The assembly 
at Pontiac, though one of the younger Chau- 
tauquas, has already demonstrated its right 
to its name. Class work has been made the 
basis of the assembly and the ministerial 
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“ESPECIALLY 
BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


OF VIRGINIA.” 
SPRINGS NOS. 1 AND 2 


FOR ALBUMINURIA 
AND BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 


SamuE: O. L. Porrer, A. M.,M.D.,M.R.C. P., London, Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco, in his 
handbook of PHARMACY, MATERIA MEDICA, and THERAPEUTICS, a text book in many 
of the leading medical colleges of the country, under the head of ALBUMINURIA, page 600, 
7th edition, in the ci- 4 of Virginia Is highly recota- 
tation of remedies says : BUFFALO LITHIA WATER mended.” 

Under the head of “CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE,” page 601, same edition, In the citation of 
remedies, he says: “ Mineral Waters, 


ESPECIALLY THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Many"sovocates. "** 
“A VERITABLE ANTIDOTE.” 


Dr. Wittiam H. Drummonp, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Bishop's University, 
Montreal, Canada: “In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis—BRIGHT’S DISEASE—of Gouty and 
Rheumatic Origin, as well as in the graver to act asa 
Albuminuria of Pregnancy, | have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER VERITABLE 
ANTIDOTE, and | know of NO OTHER NATURAL AGENT POSSESSING THIS IMPORTANT 
QUALITY.” 


Dr. GRamE M. Hammonp, of New York, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: “ In all cases of Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys, I have found BurraLo LirHia WATER of the greatest service in 
increasing the quantity of urine and in eliminating the Albumin.” 


Georce Harstreo Boy.anp, A. M., M. D., & Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of the 
Faculty of Paris,in the New York Medical Journal August 22, 1896, says: “ There: is no 
remedy so absolutely specific in all forms of A\buminuria and Bright’s Disease, whether acute or 
chronic, as BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No, 2, accompanied by a milk diet.” 











Both of these waters are powerful Nerve Tonics and No. 1 is also a potent Blood Tonic, and is 
especially indicated in all cases where there is Poverty or Deficency of Blood. Inthe absence of these 
symptoms No. 2 is more espectally indicated. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 1s £ox saz sy crocers anv DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 


Testimonials, which defy all imputation or questions, sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
Springs are open for guests from June 15 to October Ist. 
They are reached from all directions over the Danville Division of the Southern Railway. 


* 
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‘ conference, school of citizenship, Sunday- 
school normal hour, classes in kindergarten, 
elocution and physical culture, and the C. L. 
S. C. Round Tables will keep the educational 
purpose of the assembly constantly before the 
public. These study hours will be supple- 
mented by special lectures upon literary 
subjects and practical questions of the hour. 
The musical department will be under the 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. M. §. Calvin, 
Vaughn’s Orchestra will give daily concerts, 
and the Ottumwa Male Quartette and the Arion 
Lady Quartette will each be in attendance 
for several days. Mrs. Isabel Garghill 





























AUDITORIUM, ROCK RIVER (ILL.) CHAUTAUQUA. 


Beecher, Mrs. Maude Ballington Booth, Col- 
onel John Sobieski and Mr: Frank R. Rober- 
son are some of the speakers already an- 
nounced. Mrs. A. E. Shipley, the efficient 
C. L. S. C. state secretary for Iowa, who is 
in charge of C. L. 8S. C. work at a number 
of assemblies, will direct the Round Tables 
and other C. L. S. C. exercises. Recogni- 
tion Day will be held on August 7 and a large 
attendance of Chautauquans is anticipated. 


REMINGTON, INDIANA. 

This assembly, known as the ‘‘ Fountain 
Park’’ Chautauqua, will convene for two 
weeks, from July 28 to August 12. Mr. 
Robert Parker, of Remington, Indiana, will 
give full particulars of the program, which 
announces many attractions. C. L. 8. C. 
Recognition Day has been arranged for 
August 1, and the Round Tables have been 
placed under the charge of Rev. Charles B. 
Newnan, of Detroit, Michigan. The out- 
look for the season is favorable, and as 
there is no other assembly in this part of 
the state, it has a wide field to influence. 
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ROCK RIVER, ILLINOIS. 

One of the special features of the Rock 
River Assembly, situated upon ‘‘ the Hudson 
of the West,’’ is the summer normal music 
school under the direction of Mr. W. Waugh 








OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


Lauder, director of the piano department of 
the Chicago National School of Music. The 
summer school offers very unusual oppor- 
tunities for the study of both the theory and 
the practice of music. Mr. Lanuder’s 
lecture-recitals have given him a wide repu- 
tation, and students of the school find these 
a valuable feature of its curriculum. Other 
musical attractions of the assembly program 
are Miss Sybil Sammis, vocalist; Miss Alice 
Pringle and Miss Gamble, violinists; a vocal 
quartette, the Byron Cornet Band and 
the South African Boy Choir. Among 
prominent lecturers the management are 
happy in being able to announce Mr. Booker 
T. Washington, Dr. Wm. Goodell Frost (Con- 
gregational Day), Mrs. Maude Ballington 
Booth, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Mr. Alton 
Packard, Congressman C. B. Landis on G. 
A. R. Day, and Rev. S. Parkes Cadman as 
orator for C. L. S. C. Recognition Day, 
which is announced for August 9. Mr. Leon 
H. Vincent will give a course of six lectures 
upon English literature. Classes in normal 
work, physical culture and the W. C. T. U. 
school of methods will hold an important 
place in the daily program. 


ROUND LAKE, NEW YORK. 


The Round Lake Summer Institute includes 
several series of meetings which occupy a large 
part of the month of August. The prospectus 
announces the summer school of theology, 
the eastern New York school for teachers, a 
school of art and physical culture. C. L. S. 
C. Round Tables and Recognition Day form 
features of the assembly proper, full details 
of which can be secured by addressing Rev. 
B. B. Loomis, of Round Lake. 
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RUSTON, LOUISIANA. 


The Louisiana State Chautauqua holds its 
ninth annual session this summer, and its 
carefully classified program reveals at a 
glance the breadth and character of the 
work of this assembly. The growth of the 
assembly is indicated by the. announcement 
of the management that the best talents of 
four or five people have for an entire year 
been devoted to its work. New lecture halls 
have been provided, new and greatly in- 
creased accommodations for guests have 
been made, the park has been beautified, and 
the railroad brought within easy reach of 
the grounds. The faculty of the summer 
school includes representatives from the 
University of Denver, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Tulane University, Louisiana State Uni- 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 
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THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. This is no fiction. 
They act like magic for female and other ailments, as given in the illustration below; and are 
equally beneficial to both sexes, strengthening the muscular system, RESTORING THE LONG- 
LOST COMPLEXION, bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and arousing with the 
ROSEBUD OF HEALTH THE WHOLE PHYSICAL ENERGY of the human frame. 





BEECHAWM’S PILLS will also purify the blood and are the best laxative 
known. They expel accumulated impurities without causing harm to the 
most delicate constitution. If you want the blood to leap through your veins 
with the vigor of youth; the flush of health to mantle your cheeks; bright 
eyes, a clear head and an active mind, TAKE BEECHAM’S PILLS. One 
taken recommends themselves. 10 and 25 Cents Per Box—AT ALL DRUG 
STORES. #¥ # JF JF KH HHA SHAH HH AAS 


Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes. 
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versity, and many other high-grade institu- 
tions. Some of the special days of this 
assembly are Chautauqua Day with Prof. 
John R. Ficklen, of Tulane University, as 
orator; Woman’s Day under the leadership 
of Mrs. James M. Foster, of the State 
Federation; Physicians’ Day, W. C. T. U. 
Day, King’s Daughters’ Day, etc. Vocal 
music and physical culture classes will be con- 
ducted by Prof. Thomas Carter, of Tulane 
University. Miss C. A. Teal, of Brooklyn, 
New York, will give an illustrated Chautau- 
qua story, ‘‘ The Town Behind the Fence.”’ 
C. L. §S. C. Round Tables will be under the 
charge of Mrs. M. H. Williams and Prof. .H. 
E. Chambers, and a daily paper edited by 
Mrs. M. H. Williams will chronicle the pro- 
ceedings of the assembly. The manager of 
the assembly, Prof. C. E. Bird, of Shreve- 
port, will give further details of the pro- 
gram upon application. , 
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SELLERSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Sellersville Chautauqua is peculiarly a 
C. L. 8. C. assembly, as it was organized by 
public-spirited men who were interested in 
the development of the C. L. 8. C. reading 
course in that locality, and the result has 
- reflected great credit upon the enterprise of 
the town. The assembly holds a six days’ 
session this summer, and the lectures will all 
be open to the public, as no distinctive class 
work is attempted. Among the speakers 
announced are Bishop Breyfogle, Rev. George 
B. Hancher, Prof. Wilbur Urban and Rev. 
George M. Brown. The Haydn Instrumental 
Quartette has been engaged, and Mr. Frank 
Roberson will deliver one or more illustrated 
lectures. The circles of the surrounding 
communities will be in attendance at the 
exercises of the assembly, and the occasion 
will become one of pleasant reunion and of 
plans for the work of the coming year. 


Ste 


SHASTA, CALIFORNIA. 


The name. of this assembly, which is 
‘« Shasta Retreat,’’ is indicative of the char- 
acter of its. location, a quiet spot in the 
mountains of the Pacific coast on the shores 
of a beautiful lake. The assembly holds a 
session of one week only, but the program 
will prove exceedingly attractive to the resi- 
dents of this region. C. L. 8. C. Recog- 


nition Day has been set for July 6. Further 
announcements may be secured by addressing 
Mr. Thos. Filben, Pacific Grove, California. 








OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


SILVER LAKE, NEW YORK. 


This assembly is situated upon a beautiful 
body of water not many miles distant from 
Lake Erie and many hundreds of feet above 
it. It has been the favorite camp-ground 
for an assembly for many years, and the 
management announce a worthy program for 
the coming season. Prof. J. L. Davies, of 
Lima, New York, has charge of the school 
of the English Bible, and associated with this 
department will be held a Sunday-school 
institute. The school of languages offers 
instruction in both ancient and modern lan- 
guages, including Spanish. Other depart- 
ments to be represented are the W. C. T. 
U., W. F. M. S., and W.H. M.S. Classes 
in memory culture, physical training and 
oratory will be held, and a general program 
of lectures and entertainments will occupy 
the three weeks of the assembly itself, which 
extends from July 24 to August 16. C. L. 
S. C. Recognition Day will be held on August 
8, and a rally of Chautauquans in the vicinity 
is anticipated. 
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SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA. 


Near the boundary line between Minnesota 
and Iowa is situated Spirit Lake, where the 
assembly, which is a Chautauqua of many 
years’ standing, draws its constituents from 
half adozen states. Minnesota Chautauquans 
come here to receive their diplomas, and the 
Dakota line is not far distant. This assembly 
has always kept its high ideal of what 
a Chautauqua should be, and the pro- 
gram for 1900 will be creditable in every 
respect. The CU. L. 8. C. work at the 
assembly is organized into a Spirit Lake 
branch, which has done much efficient work. 
Dr. B. T. Vincent, of Greeley, Colorado, will 
this year have charge of the Round Tables, 
and a very successful season is anticipated. 
The dates for the assembly are July 6-19 and 
Recognition Day July 18. 
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TEXAS-COLORADO, BOULDER, COLORADO. 


The attractions presented by Boulder as a 
summer resort have brought to it many sum- 
mer residents from the south and especially 
from Texas. The Texas-Colorado Chautau- 
qua was founded by the Texas residents in 
cooperation with the friends of education in 
Boulder, and the result has been a most 
flourishing assembly, which has held two im- 
portant sessions. The session for 1900 
promises to equal in every respect the best 
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The woman who tries the Defender Sheets and 
Pillow Cases discovers a home treasure. 









































They cost only about as much as the plain material and 
are better made than can possibly be made at home. 


Every edge is absolutely straight because, in making 
them, the material is never cut but always torn. : 


No slip stitches. No pulling askew. No sweat shop work— 
every sheet and pillow case is made on our own premises 
under the most sanitary conditions. 


All our goods are measured after they are hemmed and 
finished, not before. Wear better. Wash better. Look 
better. 


- There are various brands of Defender Sheets and 
Pillow Cases, for every use and every purse, but the 
workmanship in each is the same—perfect. 

Plain hemmed, hemstitched, fancy hemstitched 
and insertion-trimmed sheets and pillow cases are 
made in all Defender brands. 





Sheeting and for all ordinary conditions is the most 
popular and economical. 


The Palma brand is made of the beautiful, fine, 
soft Palma Mills Sheeting, and finds special favor 
among people who are sensitive to the touch. 

The Selkirk brand is made of the very heavy and 
durable linen-like Selkirk Mills Sheeting, and is 
specially adapted for hotels, steamships and 
wherever quality and hard service are required. 

The Wexford brand is made of Wexford Mills 
Sheeting—the most beautiful manufactured, and is 
strong, durable, fine in texture and considered the 
ne plus ultra of sheetings. 

Be Sure wns'ot’the above brands. ‘The brand is on every 
package and on every sheet and pillowcase. Cut out the bran 
you want, put it in your purse, and ask your dealer for it. 

A booklet about Sheets and Pillow Cases sent FREE on 
application to your dry-goods dealer. 


A Boon Housewives 
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features of the previous years. It will cover 
a period of forty-six days, from the lst of 
July to the 16th of August. The summer 
school will be equipped with forty: instruct- 
ors, representing many different institutions, 
and courses in great variety will be offered. 
Aside from the departments of ancient and 
modern languages, there will be University 
Extension courses by Prof. H. W. Callahan, 
of Boulder, on Grecian Life; by Pres. B. O. 
Aylesworth, of the Colorado Agricultural 
College, on Recent American Literature; Dr. 
D. E. Phillips, of the University of Denver, 
on Psychology; by Prof. Calvin 8. Brown, of 
the University of Colorado, on Child Study 
and General Education; and Prof. W. A. 
Webb, of Missouri, on English Literature, 
etc. The art department will be under the 
charge of Mrs. J. B. Sherwood, of Chicago, 
and will include, besides general lectures, 
class work for teachers, a children’s class, 
and classes in water colors and oils. In the 
musical department Prof. C. W. Langdon, 
of Dallas, Texas, will be in charge of piano, 
chorus, harmony and musical lectures on a 
systematic plan. Paul Cessna Gerhart, of 
Pennsylvania, will teach the mandolin, guitar 
and banjo. Mr. William Mills, of Indiana, 
will lecture on public-school music, and Miss 
Jessie Pottle will have classes in voice cul- 
ture. The school of domestic science will 
be under the care of Miss Theodosia G. Am- 
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OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


mons, of the Colorado State Agricultural 
College, and will offer a very comprehensive 
series of courses, which will be of the great- 
est interest to all students of this subject. 
A house fitted up as a model home is one of 
the plans forthisdepartment. Nature study 
courses will be under the direction of Prof. 
W. T. Lee, of the University of Chicago, 
and the director of physical training will 
offer valuable courses. Tlie Woman’s Coun- 
cil will be under the direction of Mrs. Noble 
L. Prentis, and the C. L. 8. C. work will be 
in charge of Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, of 
Palestine, Texas. Mrs. Pennybacker has 
been in attendance at the New York Chau- 
tauqua for several seasons and is thoroughly 
conversant with the best methods of C. L. 
§. C. work. The Round Table promises to 
be an important feature of the program. C. 
L. 8. C. Recognition Day will be celebrated 
on August 2. Aside from the class work, 
the importance of which is very evident, the 
general program will present an attractive 
array of speakers. These include Col. Geo. 
W. Bain, of Kentucky; Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, of New York; Hon. Walter M. Chan- 
dler, of Dallas, Texas; Dr. T. E. Green, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Dr. Robert McIntyre, 
of Chicago; Mr. Alton Packard, of Ohio; 
Hon. Champ Clark, of Missouri; Prof. Dana 
C. Johnson, of Springfield, Ohio; Dr. George 
E. Vincent, of the University of Chicago and 
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principal at the Chautauqua Assembly. Mu- 
sical attractions will include Ellis Brooks, 
with an orchestra of sixteen pieces; the 
Schumann Lady Quartette, of Chicago; Mr. 
Henry D. Martin, tenor soloist; the Dawkins 
Violin Quartette and others. Mrs. Bertha 
Kunz-Baker will give three dramatic read- 
ings. Many improvements have been made 
in the assembly grounds during the past year ; 
new cottages have been erected, and the 
outlook is favorable for the most pros- 
perous assembly yet held at this inviting 
spot. The Texas-Colorado Chautauqua Jour- 
nal, issued monthly in Denver, gives full 
particulars of all plans of the assembly and 
- ean be secured by addressing the secretary, 
Mr. J. W. Freeman, Denver, Colorado. 


2 


TULLY LAKE, NEW YORK. 


The Central New York Assembly holds its 
sessions on the shores of Tully lake, an attrac- 
tive body of water not far from Syracuse. 
The assembly holds a ten days’ session from 
the 10th to the 19th of August, and the 
program is under the direction of Mr. D. H. 
Cook, of Syracuse, New York. Indications 
point to an unusually successful season, as 
cottages are in great demand, and the 
attractions of the assembly are-leading many 
to seek the Jake as a healthful summer 
resort. The program includes a variety of 
lectures and entertainments, class work being 
held in music, science, art and expression. 
The C. L. S. C. Round Tables, under the 
direction of Mrs. Elizabeth Snyder Roberts, 
occupy an important place in the program. 
Recognition Day will be observed on August 
16, and a political debate will be a prominent 
feature of the assembly. Children’s Day and 
Binghamton Chautauqua Day are also an- 
nounced as important features. 

| jo 
URBANA, ILLINOIS. 

The Twin City Chautauqua opens on the 
17th of August and continues until the 26th. 
The program offered compares favorably 
with that of previous years, and includes 
Dr. Anna Shaw, Mrs. Maude Ballington Booth, 
Mary Church Terrell, Bishop C. C. McCabe, 
Edmund Vance Cooke, F. R. Roberson, who 
gives an illustrated lecture on South Africa, 
W..Bugene Knox, the Meneley Trio, the Chi- 
cagé Glee Club, and the Arion Quartette of 
Chicago. This is the fifth year of this Chau- 
tauqua, and the announcements point to a 
very favorable season. Full particulars can 


be secured by addressing Mr. G. C. Meneley, 
of Urbana, Illinois. 
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WATERLOO, IOWA. 


A pleasant park on the banks of the Cedar 
river forms the camp-ground for the Water- 
loo Chautauqua. The assembly session for 
1900 will include a period from the 5th to 
the 20th of July, and will attract to this 
popular Chautauqua large audiences from the 
many towns in lowa for which it forms a 
Chautauqua center. One of the prominent 
features of the assembly is a daily Bible 
school at 9:30 A. M., under the direction 
of Dr. Thomas Nicholson. The school of 
music, the Girls’ Outlook Club and the 
Woman’s Council hold daily sessions, and a 
ministerial institute is held with the codpera- 
tion of the Ministerial Association of Cedar 
Falls and Waterloo. The program has been 
planned with great care and compares favor- 
ably with any of those of the past eight 
years. Mrs. Maude Ballington Booth will be 
present and speak on Prison Reform. Hon. 
J. P. Dolliver and Hon. Champ Clark will 
hold a public debate on Imperialism. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, of New York, will lecture on 
literary subjects. Dr. S. A. Steel, Dr. D. 
F. Fox, Elijah P. Brown and W. H. Brown 
are also announced. The Dixie Jubilee Sing- 
ers, the American Vitagraph Company, read- 
ings by Mrs. Isabel Garghill Beecher, and 
lectures on liquid air all promise to furnish 
entertainment and instruction of the highest 
order. C. L. S. C. Recognition Day will be 
held on Juiy 12. The C. L. S. C. features 
of this assembly will, as heretofore, form a 
prominent part of its work. This department 
will be under the direction of Mrs. A. E. 
Shipley, the state secretary. A very large 
membership of graduates and undergraduates 
in Waterloo always gives to the C. L. S. C. 
exercises a delightful social character. 


<2* 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY, OREGON. 


The program for this Chautauqua an- 
nounces many important features. The 
morning hours from seven to eleven are 
devoted to class work. The department of 
instruction includes classes in American his- 
tory, European history, Bible study, English 
language, botany, literature, art, elocution, 
music, Sunday-school methods, W. C. T. U. 
institute, and physical culture. The hour 
from eleven to twelve is assigned each morn- 
ing to one of the colleges of Oregon, which 
is responsible for the program. Among the 
platform speakers already engaged are Sen- 
ator Landis, Rev. Thos. McCleary, Rev. 
Roland D. Grant, Pres. Frank Strong, Hon. 
D. P. Thompson, Pres. Thomas McCleland, 
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Pres. W. H. Lee. Entertainments. include 
Chalk Talks by Alton Packard, the Metropolis 
Jubilee Singers, and two grand concerts. C. 
L. S. C. Recognition Day will be held July 
19, and the address will be delivered by Pres. 
Frank Strong, of the state university. The 
interest in the C. L. 8. C. is always very 
marked at this assembly, and the large attend- 
ance of Chautanquans makes the day one of 
unique interest. The entire season of the 


assembly includes ten days, from July 11 to 12 


WINONA, INDIANA. 


The assembly at Winona Lake, Indiana, 
announces a recent publication with its full 
program for the assembly and summer schools. 
This may be secured by addressing Mr. W. 
A. Millis, Attica, Indiana. The schools 
include classes in classical and modern lan- 
guages, English, mathematics, nature study, 
pedagogy and kindergarten work. Each 
department is under the direction of a leader 
ot broad education, and the best quality of 


OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


work may be expected. The school of oratory 
and expression announces special classes for 
ministers and for teachers, as well as a class 
for general instruction. The department of 
fine arts will include many different lines of 
work. The department of music will offer a 
class on methods of teaching music to chil- 
dren, a course in sight singing and lectures 
on the history of music. Manual training ~- 
will be ‘an important feature of the summer 
school, and library science will also be given 
special attention. The general program will, 
as usual, be representative of many different 
subjects of popular interest. 


= 


Other Chautauquas, full particulars of 
whose work we have not received, are the 
Epworth Park Assembly at Barnesville, Ohio; 
Wathena, Kansas; Long Pine, Nebraska; 
Grayville, Illinois; and a new assembly, to be 
known as the Chesapeake Assembly, which is 
being established on the grounds of the former 
Bay Ridge resort on the Chesapeake river. 


THE C. L. S. C. AT CHAUTAUQUA IN 1900. 


The French-Greek Year succeeds the American 
in the four years’ plan of the C.L.S.C. The 
story of the Expansion of the American People 
which proved so popular during the year just 
closed, will be followed during 1900-1 by an 
equally important series of studies under the sig- 
nificant title, ‘‘ The Rivalry of Nations since the 
Franco-Prussian War.” Such a series naturall 
follows the articles of the present year whi 
traced the progress of the American nation to its 
present position as one of the great world 
powers. The effectiveness of this broad view 
of European relations will be heightened by 
careful detailed study also of a single influential 
period, that of the French Revolution; and 
since the peculiar character of the Revolution 
is to be traced in the life of the French 
people, and the literature of a nation in a 
peculiar way reflects that life, critical studies in 
French literature will supplement the historical 
work and give a unity to the whole plan. The 
second half of the year will be devoted to 
Greece, the still fruitful source of the world’s 
highest culture. The story of Greek history 
and art, of Greek lands and letters, will help to 
bring back the atmosphere of the long past 
Golden Age, while a Reading Journey Through 
the Orient will show how strangely Nineteenth 
Century civilization contrasts with the crumb- 
ling records of an earlier time. The scientific 
aspect of the course will be represented by a 
popular study of the psychology of everyday life, 
under the title of “The Human Nature Club.” 

The new features introduced into the C. L. S. 
C. course the past year have resulted in a de- 
cided increase in itsmembership, The reduced 
= of the course, which is how five dollars, 

rings it within the reach of a larger constitu- 
ency. The course has been corre so close- 
ly as to give it greater unity than ever before 
and helps of many kinds have been provided 
through the Magazine. These same features 
will be continued and developed still further 


during the coming year. The books and Maga- 
zine articles taken together will form.a compact 
course. At the same time the various series 
of studies in the Magazine will be of such a 
nature as to form the basis of work for graduate 
circles and literary clubs wishing to do less than 
the full course. The articles on ‘‘ The Rivalry of 
Nations” will be made available asa single course 
for the study of, current — The Readin 
Journey Througitthe Orient will be supplied wi 
special “ Travel Club” programs, and the studies 
in French Literature m taken by themselves 
or in connection with #He.@. L. S.C. Special 
Course in French Literattige Which is one of the 
reguiar graduate courses." .,». 

At Chautauqua the progranrwill as usual fore- 
shadow the work of the C. L. S.C. for the coming 

ear. Courses of lectures upon ‘all.subjects to 
taken up next year will both stittiulate and 
prepare the student for intelligent study of the 
course. Round Tables will be conducted by 
prominent teachers and lecturers, and the daily 
Cc. L. S. C. Council will offer facilities for inter- 
change of views and experiences on the part of 
members, A special training class for persons 
who can give some attention to the work of 
organizing Chautauqua Circles will also be a 
feature of the season. 

Cc. L. S.C. Rallying Day will be held on Thurs- 
day, August 2. During the two weeks succeed- 
ing this date the social life of the Circle be- 
comes an important factor in the exercises of 
the Assembly. Aside from the Councils and 
Round Tables frequent receptions and class 
gatherings give every member an opportunity 
to participate actively in the social life of the 
community. 

The “ Nineteenth Century Class,” the Cless of 
1900, will celebrate its graduation exercises on 
Recognition Day, Wednesday, August 15, and as 
this will be the last class to graduate in the r9th 
century, the occasion will possess a very un- 
usual interest for all members of the Circle. 





